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resources and to improve communication, productivity, and effectiveness. You will become prepared 
to apply professional skills and knowledge required to focus on the future, to manage innovation, and 
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While you explore course topics from ethics to diversity to finance, a structured learning journal will 
assist you in integrating and synthesizing the various topics to see their applicability within your dis- 
tinct professional field. This learner-centered tool will also become a valuable resource to you in your 
professional progression, as will the vast amount of knowledge and skills you will have upon gradu- 
ating with you bachelor's degree. 


Lastly, we try to "practice what we preach" by creating a customer-focused atmosphere. To that end, 
we welcome your feedback and suggestions on this and on all the courses in the BSM program. If you 
should have any questions or concerns about this program or any course in this program, do not hes- 
itate to contact your counselor accordingly. 


Elizabeth T. Tice, PhD 
Dean, College of General and Professional Studies 
University of Phoenix 
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When we wrote the first edition of Working in Groups, our research and writ- 
ing were guided by the principle indicated by the question, “What do stu- 
dents enrolled in an introductory small group communication course really 
need to know?” We used two criteria to help us answer this question. The 
first was to make sure that we included both classic and current theories of 
small group communication that focus on “how groups work.” The second 
was to make sure that we included practical information on small group 
communication skills that emphasized “how to work in groups.” These crite- 
ria helped us select and balance the amount and types of theory and skills ap- 
propriate for an introductory college course in small group communication. 
In the second edition of Working in Groups, we have continued to be guided 
by these criteria and the overriding principle. 

We are delighted by the positive and enthusiastic response to the first 
edition of Working in Groups. We are particularly gratified because both in- 
structors and students have told us that the book is academically strong and 
useful. In our new edition, we are dedicated to preserving this balance be- 
tween theory and practice. We also have included updated theory and re- 
search as well as new “methods” and “tools.” As was the case with the first 
edition, we have employed a style that is both clear and accessible to a di- 
verse audience of readers. 

Reviewers of our first edition requested we make very few changes in 
order to preserve the book’s many strengths. While we have heeded this rec- 
ommendation, we also knew there was room for improvement. Because the 
quantity and quality of research and skills training in small group communi- 
cation is expanding exponentially, we have improved and updated several 
sections but have retained the core components and spirit of the first edition. 

_ We have kept what adopters and reviewers of Working in Groups liked best: a 
balanced approach to theory, research, and practice; a clear and lively writing 
style; comprehensive coverage of all aspects of small group communication; 
and the addition of separate chapters on participation, communication appre- 
hension, listening, argumentation, making presentations, planning and con- 
ducting meetings, agendas and minutes, and parliamentary procedure. We 
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Central 
Metaphor: 
Balance 


Textbook 
Format and 
Chapters 


are particularly proud of our last-minute changes to the chapter on Technol- 
ogy and Groups to ensure that it is as timely as the publishing process allows. 


As was the case in the first edition of Working in Groups, we have integrated 
small group theory and research into the communication practices of suc- 
cessful groups by relying on a central metaphor: Balance. Effective groups 
and members balance several important components of group work: 


Member Needs and Group Goals 

Participation and Leadership 

Task Functions and Maintenance Functions 
Verbal Communication and Nonverbal Communication 
Individual Expression and Team Talk 
Cohesiveness and Conflict 

Seeking Consensus and Offering Arguments 
Structured Procedures and Creative Thinking 
Shared Perceptions and Respect for Differences 
Speaking Skills and Listening Skills 
Face-to-Face Meetings and Cybermeetings 


Effective groups do not just happen; conscientious members use com- 
munication strategies and skills to make what happens in groups meaningful 
and productive. The key to successful group communication is achieving bal- 
ance between the complex and even competing elements that occur any time 
there is interaction among three or more interdependent people working to- 
ward a common goal. 


Although some of the chapters have been reordered, Working in Groups con- 
tinues to be organized into four major sections: 

Part I: Basic Group Concepts, provides an introduction to some of the 
most basic theories and principles of small group communication, including 
the importance and nature of group communication, the formation and de- 
velopment of small groups, and the theories and practice of effective small 
group leadership and participation. 

Part II: Interaction Skills, examines specific communication principles 
and competencies required of effective group members, including communi- 
cation confidence, listening ability, verbal and nonverbal communication 
skills, and strategies for expressing differences and managing conflict. 

Part III: Achieving Group Goals, focuses on task-specific competencies 
common to most work groups, including planning and conducting meetings, 
decision-making and problem-solving methods, argumentation in groups, 
and making presentations in, for, and by groups. 

Part IV: Resources and Tools, serves as a “how to” section focusing on 
methods and tools essential for efficient and effective group action in specific 


New Topics 
and Features 
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settings and circumstances. Separate chapters cover planning and conduct- 
ing meetings, how to write and use meeting agendas and minutes, how to 
follow and apply parliamentary procedure, and how to use and take advan- 
tage of communication technology in groups. 

Although the chapters may be read and taught in sequence, the textbook 
is written so that chapters are self-contained and can be used in any order. 
However, given that group communication is rarely as orderly as the chap- 
ters of a book, convenient Toolboxes are placed in each chapter to refer read- 
ers to other sections of the textbook for a more comprehensive treatment of 
related subjects. 


In addition to the topics and themes found in the first edition of Working in 
Groups, we have included several new features that strengthen the textbook’s 
scholarship and usefulness. By continually asking ourselves “What do our 
students really need to know about small group communication?” we have 
added several new sections that combine our dual focus on “how groups 
work” and “how to work in groups.” 


Team Talk. We have included Anne Donnelon’s valuable research and 
theory on team talk as part of Chapter 7: Verbal and Nonverbal Communica- 
tion. Team talk is more than words—it is the means we use to achieve group 
goals, the stimulus we use to build team relationships, and the evidence we 
use to assess group work. Analyzing and applying the principles of effective 
team talk can provide a useful tool for understanding and improving group 
communication. 


Creative Problem Solving. The more we work in groups, the more 
we have come to appreciate the value and benefits of creative thinking. Be- 
cause curiosity and creativity fuel all great groups, we describe the creative 
problem-solving process and recommend several methods for enhancing 
group creativity. At the same time, we recognize that a group must work out 
an internal balance between creative discussions and productive research, 
analysis, and action. 


Cybermeeting. We are now living in an age of cybermeeting; a time in 
which technology is no longer separate from group communication but is 
becoming an integral part of the group process. There are exciting, new 
ways of using information technology to produce more effective forms of 
collaboration. Because technology is changing the way we communicate in 
groups, we have described and provided advice about how and when to use 
a variety of cybermeeting methods and tools. These techniques and tech- 
nologies include teleconferences, videoconferences, and computer confer- 
ences (meetingware, groupware, group support systems, and electronic focus 


groups). 
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Instructors Resource Manual. Both users and reviewers have praised 
our Instructor’s Resource Manual as being comprehensive, original, and ready- 
to-use. At the request of users and reviewers, we have kept a special feature 
for instructors adopting the textbook: a computer disk containing selected 
items that can be adapted and printed for classroom use. Equally important, 
we have added more original exercises, refined the bank of test questions, and 
provided more teaching tips. The Instructor’s Resource Manual has become a 
valuable resource for veteran instructors and a step-by-step guide for faculty 
members who are teaching small group communication for the first time. 


In addition to several new features, we have made a concerted effort to up- 
date and improve every chapter. Significant improvements have been made 
to the standard subjects on small group communication, as well as to topics 
that are neglected in many textbooks and courses. 


Leadership. Leadership is introduced early in the textbook and treated as 
one of the most important variables in effective group communication. We 
emphasize that effective leaders are able to make strategic decisions and use 
communication skills to mobilize group members toward a shared goal. 


Participation. An entire chapter is devoted to the responsibilities and 
skills of effective members. In addition to including the standard functional 
roles of participants, we use personality theory to help readers understand 
and adapt to the different ways in which members perceive and make deci- 
sions about themselves and their groups. A major section is devoted to meth- 
ods for dealing with the difficulties that often arise during interaction among 
group members. 


Communication Apprehension in Groups. Because so many people 
experience speaking anxiety, the textbook devotes significant attention to the 
subject of communication apprehension and its relationship to group process 
and member confidence. 


Listening in Groups. An entire chapter is devoted to the difficult task of 
listening in a group setting, including ways to improve the listening behavior 
of a group by capitalizing on the relationship between listening abilities and 
member roles. 


Expressing Differences. Several approaches to dealing with differences 
in groups emphasize the necessity and value of constructive conflict. In ad- 
dition to traditional methods of conflict management, we encourage the use 
of mediation as a process to help groups and their members express and re- 
solve differences. 
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Decision Making and Argumentation. In addition to a major chapter 
on group decision making and problem solving, the textbook includes a com- 
plete chapter on argumentation designed to help group members advance 
their own viewpoints and analyze the views of others. 


Planning and Conducting Meetings. A separate chapter is devoted to 
running effective meetings. In addition to highlighting the important role of 
chairpersons and responsible group members, we provide suggestions for 
dealing with many of the common duties and problems that arise before, 
during, and after meetings. 


Agendas and Meetings. The importance of using agendas and recording 
accurate minutes is emphasized in a chapter that also provides sample agen- 
das and minutes from formal and informal group meetings. 


Parliamentary Procedure. Because many public and private organiza- 
tions rely on parliamentary procedure to ensure civil and organized meet- 
ings, Robert’s Rules of Order, Newly Revised is used to explain the basics of 
parliamentary procedure. 


Gender and Cultural Differences. Because every group member brings 
a unique background and perspective to the group process, we devote spe- 
cial attention to the ways in which gender and cultural differences affect the 
task and social dimensions of a group. We urge all group members to make a 
concerted effort to understand, respect, and adapt to the rich diversity found 
in most groups. 


Instructional Features. Working in Groups incorporates several features 
designed to help readers and instructors link the theories of small group 
communication (how groups work) with communication skills (how to work 
in groups). In some cases, theories suggest specific methods and practices; in 
other cases, experiential and collaborative learning exercises are used to 
demonstrate the value and applications of theories. 


Theories, Methods, and Tools. The textbook emphasizes that the best 
way to study groups is to balance an understanding of theories, methods, 
and tools with practical experience. Without theories, group members may 
not understand why methods and tools work in one situation and fail in oth- 
ers. Without underlying theories, they may not appreciate the experiences 
and consequences of group communication and action. 


TOOLBOXES. Toolboxes are cross-references to the theories, methods, 
and tools found in other chapters. Although the textbook’s chapters follow a 
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You can run but you can’t hide from groups. Nor should you. As a member 
of many groups—families, friends, teams, colleagues, businesses, institu- 
tions, and communities —you cannot escape the need to work in groups. For- 
mer Green Bay Packers coach, Vince Lombardi, put it this way: “Individual 
commitment to a group effort: this is what makes a team work, a company 
work, a society work, and a civilization work.”! Whereas individual achieve- 
ment was once the hallmark of personal success, we now live in an era in 
which success depends on our ability to work together. 

From aboriginal clans to high-tech research teams, we move through life 
surrounded by and immersed in groups. When asked to describe who we 
are, most of us include information about the groups to which we belong. 
The members of an exclusive country club, a rural church, a corporate board, 
and Alcoholics Anonymous belong to groups in order to meet their individ- 
ual and collective needs. 

Not only can’t you escape the influence of groups, you may be surprised 
by the long list of groups to which you belong. College students typically list 
family, friends, study groups, class project groups, car pools, roommates, vol- 
unteer groups, sports teams, staff at work, campus clubs, religious groups, 
and neighborhood groups. After graduation, you may add service clubs, 
management teams, governing boards, political committees, and profes- 
sional association memberships. 

Groups are fast becoming the U.S. way of doing business. 


e Studies of managers show that they spend 30 percent to 80 percent of 
their time in meetings.” 

e As many as 11 million meetings occur daily in the United States.° 

e An insurance company found that the average executive spends ... 
almost two out of every five working days in small group meetings.* 

e By the year 2000, 40-50 percent of the U.S. workforce will use work 
teams to manage businesses, produce products, and provide services.° 


Katzenbach and Smith observe that “most models of the organization of 
the future that we have heard about . . . are premised on teams surpassing in- 
dividuals as the primary performance unit in the company.”° This observa- 
tion does not mean that individual performance will become unimportant. 
Rather, the challenge will be to balance the roles of individuals and teams. 


When does a collection of people become a group? Do people talking in an 
elevator or discussing the weather at an airport constitute a group? Should 
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the members of a church congregation listening to a sermon or the fans 
cheering at a baseball game be considered a group? Although the people in 
these examples may look like a group, they are not working in, for, or with 
other members. Working in groups requires sustained and purposeful small 
group communication. 

We define small group communication as the interaction of three or 
more interdependent people working toward a common goal. In order to 
better understand this definition, it is necessary to understand its essential 
terms. 


Three or Asmall group consists of at least three people. The phrase “two’s company, 
More Peop le three’s a crowd” recognizes that a conversation between two people is quite 
different from a three-person discussion. When two people interact in a con- 
versation, the interaction is limited to two possibilities: Eve communicates 
with Adam; Adam communicates with Eve. When a third person is added 
the dynamics of the situation change. A third person can change a tie vote 
into a two-to-one decision. A third person can be the listener who judges and 
influences the content and style of the conversation: All of us have had the ex- 
perience of walking up to two people who immediately change the subject 
because we have joined them. 
Although three is the minimum number of people needed for small 
group communication, a maximum size is more difficult to recommend. 
According to Wood, Phillips, and Pedersen, the ideal group size for a 
problem-solving discussion is five to seven members.” To avoid 
ties, an odd number of members seems to be better than an 
even number. Groups having more than seven members 
tend to divide into subgroups. Also, as groups grow 
larger, individual satisfaction and commitment 
to the group often decreases.5 Members simply 
begin to feel left out or inconsequential. Yet, 
Small Group groups with fewer than five members often lack the 
Communication resources and diversity of opinion needed for effec- 
tive problem solving. 
Obviously, many groups consisting of more 
than seven members are formed. Yet, even in large 
groups, there is usually a core of five to seven members 
who do more of the work and take on leadership func- 
tions. Beyond fifteen members, coordination and control 
become difficult. Members may not know one another or 
FIGURE 1.1 be able to communicate directly with other members, and 
Components of Small discussion often requires elaborate rules and procedures in order to orga- 
Group Communication nize group tasks and control the flow of communication. 
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Interaction requires communication among group members who use verbal 
and nonverbal messages to generate meanings and establish relationships 
within a group context.? Communication is the medium through which 
groupwork is done. Communication allows members to share information 
and opinions, make decisions and solve problems, and develop interpersonal 
relationships. The way in which group members communicate does more 
than reveal group dynamics, it creates them.!° Ellis and Fisher maintain that, 
in a group, “a communicative relationship develops during the process of in- 
teracting with others.”'! Group members learn which behaviors are appropri- 
ate and inappropriate, and which communication rules govern the interaction 
among members. Regardless of whether group members are meeting face-to- 
face or in cyberspace, small group communication requires interaction. 


Group members come together for a reason. It is this collective reason or goal 
that defines and unifies a group. A goal is the purpose or objective toward 
which a group is directed. The label doesn’t matter—goal, objective, pur- 
pose, mission, assignment, or vision statement. Without a common goal, 
groups would wonder: Why are we meeting? Why should we care or work 
hard? Where are we going? 

Often a group’s goal is assigned. For example, a marketing instructor 
may assign a semester-long project to a group of students in order to demon- 
strate their ability to develop a marketing campaign. A chemical company 
may assemble a group of employees from various departments and ask them 
to make recommendations for more efficient and safe storage of hazardous 
chemicals. 

Other groups may have the freedom to choose their own goal. A gather- 
ing of neighbors may meet to discuss ways to prevent crime in their immedi- 
ate neighborhood. A group of nursing students may form a study group to 
review course materials for an anatomy exam. Whatever the goal, effective 
groups understand their common goal and dedicate their efforts to the work 
needed to accomplish that goal. 

The importance of a group’s goal cannot be underestimated. If there is one 
single factor that separates successful from unsuccessful groups, it is having a 
clear goal. A study by Larson and LaFasto concluded that “in every case, with- 
out exception, where an effectively functioning team was identified, it was de- 
scribed . . . as having a clear understanding of its objective.” * The most effective 
groups, writes Billington, “invest tremendous time and effort in exploring, 
shaping, and agreeing on a purpose... .”!° 


Interdependence means that each group member is affected and influenced 
by the actions of other members. An interdependent group functions as a 
team in which all members take responsibility for doing their part. The failure 
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of a single group member can adversely affect the entire group. For example, 
if one student in a study group fails to read an assigned chapter, the entire 
group will be unprepared for questions related to the subject matter covered 
in that chapter. 

When small groups interact in order to achieve a common goal, members 
exert influence on one another. Whether we like it or not, there are not many 
tasks that can be accomplished without information, advice, support, and as- 
sistance from other people. 


This textbook places special emphasis on groups that work together in pur- 
suit of a common goal. Working in groups, however, is not the same as 
groups at work. Certainly, many of the groups that you have worked with 
have been at your job; however, groups that are unrelated to your job also en- 
gage in work. A church committee discussing construction plans for a new 
youth center is engaged in work. A family sitting around the kitchen table 
trying to come up with a way to divide household chores is working hard to 
find an equitable solution. However, friends meeting for dinner are not work- 
ing. Although a group of friends may be interacting with the goal of meeting 
their social needs, they do not need a plan of work in order to accomplish 
that goal. Being with friends is not the same as working with friends. 


nergistic System 





When three or more interdependent people interact and work toward a com- 
mon goal, they have the potential to be synergistic. Synergy is a term that de- 
scribes the cooperative interaction of several factors that results in a 
combined effect greater than the total of all individual contributions. In other 
words, the whole is greater than the sum of its individual parts. The term 
synergy comes from the Greek word. sunergos, meaning “working together.” 
Synergy does not occur when people work alone; it occurs only when people 
work together. 

Small group communication, as we have defined it, is more than a col- 
lection of individuals who talk to each other. A group is a complex system. 
Ellis and Fisher define a system as “a set of component parts that have rela- 
tionships and are interdependent.” In such a system, the actions of individ- 
ual members in the form of talk or behavior affect everyone in the group as 
well as the outcome of the group’s work. The analogy of a recipe illustrates 
this effect. Eggs, sugar, cream, and bourbon have very different and individ- 
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ual tastes, but when combined properly in a recipe, the result is an irresistible 
and potentially intoxicating eggnog. In groups, people are the major ingredi- 
ents; in the right combination, they can create a highly productive and satis- 
fying experience. 

Effective groups are synergistic. Baseball teams without superstars have 
won the World Series. Companies whose executives earn modest salaries 
have surpassed those companies in which the CEOs are paid millions of 
dollars. Ordinary groups have achieved extraordinary results. Synergy 
represents the positive energy that transforms group members into a moti- 
vated, energetic, and highly productive team. Synergy occurs when the 
knowledge, talents, and dedication of group members merge into a force 
that surpasses anything group members could have produced without co- 
operative interaction. 






wantages and Disadvantages 
of Working in Groups 


If you are like most people, you have had to sit through long and boring meet- 
ings run by incompetent leaders. Perhaps you have lost patience with a group 
that couldn’t accomplish a simple task you could do all by yourself. One study 
found that one-third of business meeting participants feel as though they have 
little or no influence on the outcome of group decisions.!° Other studies sug- 
gest that as much as a third of the time we spend in meetings is wasted with 
unproductive business.!¢ In the long run, however, the advantages of working 
in effective groups outweigh the potential disadvantages. 


Group Performance Time, Energy, and Resources 
Member Satisfaction Conflict 
Learning People Problems 


Working 
in Groups 





FIGURE 1.2 Advantages and Disadvantages of Working in Groups 
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Advan tages Although participating in groups can be time-consuming and even aggravat- 





A very large group will 
often form smaller groups. 
What are the advantages of 
working in smaller groups 
rather than very large 
groups? (McLaughlin/ 

The Image Works) 


ing, the advantages are significant. Three of these advantages are that, in 
many situations, groups perform better than individuals working alone; 
members find the experience rewarding; and participants can learn more. 


Group Performance. Groups make important decisions and solve many 
problems. They decide how businesses compete, how staff members work, 
how governments rule, how instructors teach, and how doctors attend to pa- 
tients’ needs. Poole describes how the “daily media report hundreds of deci- 
sions emanating from civic bodies, juries, boards of directors, government 
panels, church groups, clubs, labor caucuses, school boards, task forces, and 
the like.”!” The reason so many groups are doing so much that affects our 
daily lives is fairly simple: Groups can perform better and accomplish more 
than individuals working alone. Katzenbach and 
Smith have noted that groups “outperform indi- 
viduals acting alone especially when perfor- 
mance requires multiple skills, judgments, and 
experiences.”!8 Senge and his colleagues claim 
that “if you want something really creative done, 
you ask a team to do it—instead of sending one 
person off to do it on his or her own.”!9 

Despite such impressive claims about group 
performance, there are exceptions. If the task is 
fairly simple and routine (write a memo, mail a 
letter, total the receipts), it may be easier for indi- 
viduals working alone to accomplish the task. If 
one person knows the answer to a question or if 
the task requires a specialized expert, then a sin- 
gle person may be better equipped to get the job 
done. When, however, the task is complex and 
the answers are unclear, a group will perform 
better. McClernon explains that groups have 
more successful outcomes because complex de- 
cisions require more perspectives and expertise 
than any one person might have.2° Groups may 
not perform better in all situations, but when the 
right members are matched to an appropriate 
task, little can compare to the good work and 
success of an effective group. 


Member Satisfaction. Even if groups didn’t accomplish more than indi- 
viduals working alone, many people would still work in groups. The social 
benefits can be just as important as task achievement. People belong to and 
work in groups because they make friends, have an opportunity to socialize, 
and can feel part of a unified and successful team. After reviewing the litera- 


Disadvantages 
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ture on group member satisfaction, Pavitt and Curtis conclude that “the greater 
the opportunity that people have to communicate in groups, the more satisfac- 
tory the group experience will be for them.” 2! When members become good 
friends and valued colleagues, they look forward to working in groups. In 
studying the use of groups and teams in U.S. businesses, Manz and Sims con- 
clude that team “members are generally more satisfied and experience an en- 
hanced quality of life at work. For the most part, people like teams.”?7 


Learning. An added advantage of working in groups is the amount of 
learning that occurs within an effective group. Groups can enhance learning 
by sharing collective information, stimulating critical thinking, challenging 
assumptions, and even raising standards of achievement. Collaborative 
learning is receiving high marks and praise in public schools and in higher 
education. A New York Times article summarized the results of a Harvard 
University study on college learning. The report concluded that college stu- 
dents thrive “when they do at least some of their studying in small groups 
rather than logging long, solitary hours of study. . . .”73 A review of 168 stud- 
ies of college students comparing cooperative, group-based learning with 
traditional means indicated that collaborative learning promotes higher indi- 
vidual achievement in knowledge acquisition, retention, accuracy, creativity 
in problem solving, and higher-level reasoning.*4 

Senge and colleagues claim that, in the corporate world, “great teams are 
learning organizations—groups of people who, over time, enhance their ca- 
pacity to create what they truly deserve to create.”*° Working in groups pro- 
motes learning because the process helps members put theories and facts 
into perspective while stimulating interest, clarifying ideas, and teaching in- 
dividuals to cooperate. 

Working in groups also gives us the opportunity to learn from and with 
other members. New members learn from veterans; amateurs learn from ex- 
perts. Not only do group members learn more about the topics they discuss, 
they also learn more about how to work as a team. 


The advantages of working in groups most often occur when groups are 
working efficiently and effectively. The disadvantages are more likely to occur 
when a group is not the appropriate way to achieve a goal; when members do 
not meet their potential; or when problems interfere with group members’ 
willingness and ability to communicate. The most common complaints about 
working in groups concern the amount of time, energy, and resources ex- 
pended by groups and the conflict and people problems that can arise. 


Time, Energy, and Resources. Working in groups costs time, energy, 
and resources. Does an organization get its money’s worth when executives 
spend two out of every five working days in meetings? The 11 million daily 
meetings that are held in the United States cost a lot of time and money. One 
survey found unproductive meeting time to be a $37 billion annual waste.”° 
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The 3M corporation has tried to take into account the many factors that 
affect the cost of meetings, including the hourly wages of group members, 
the wages of those who help prepare for meetings, the cost of materials used 
in the meeting, and overhead costs. The conclusion was that meetings cost 
the 3M corporation a staggering $78.8 million annually.2” We spend a lot of 
time in groups; if that time is wasted, we are throwing away valuable re- 
sources and effort. 


Conflict. Very few people enjoy or seek out conflict. Bennis, Parikh, and 
Lessem explain that “fear of conflict is often prevalent in the work-place be- 
cause conflict is taken to spell trouble.”78 When group members work together 
to achieve a goal, there is always the potential for disagreement. Unfortunately, 
those who disagree are often seen as aggressive and disruptive. As a result, 
some people will do almost anything to avoid conflict and confrontation. They 
may even avoid working in groups. Although most researchers and writers 
argue that “in a good discussion, arguing our different viewpoints might lead 
to clarifying and reconciling them,”*? group members often are wary of situa- 
tions in which they may have to argue with others or defend their opinions. 
Ironically, one study found that nearly 30 percent of all meetings in corporate 
America are held to resolve a conflict.9° Yet, because of apprehension about 
conflict, some people avoid meetings in which controversial issues are sched- 
uled for discussion, or remain unwilling to express their opinions. 


People Problems. As much as we may want our colleagues to share our 
interests, viewpoints, and willingness to work, there is always the potential 
that individual group members will create problems. Like anyone else in our 
daily lives, group members can be stubborn, lazy, and even cruel. When de- 
ciding whether to work in a group, we often consider whether we want to 
spend time working with certain members. 

Members who are not confident or well-prepared may have little to con- 
tribute. In order to avoid conflict or extra work, some members may go along 
with the group rather than search for the best solution to a problem. Strong, 
domineering members can put so much pressure on others that dissent is sti- 
fled. Although no one wants to work with a group of unpleasant members, 
there may be circumstances in which people problems cannot be avoided. 
When this situation occurs, the disadvantages of group work can overwhelm 
the advantages. 


All groups are not alike. Groups, like their individual members, have many 
different characteristics and concerns. We have sorted them into seven cate- 
gories: primary groups, social groups, self-help groups, learning groups, ser- 


Primary 
Groups 


Social Groups 


Self-Help 
Groups 
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Types of Groups 


Primary Social Self-Help Learning Service Work Public 
Groups Groups Groups Groups Groups Groups Groups 


FIGURE 1.3 Types of Groups 


vice groups, work groups, and public groups. These categories range from 
the most personal and informal types of groups to more formal types. Each 
type of group can be recognized by observing its setting (where and when 
the group meets) and its membership (who is in the group). 


Primary groups are composed of family members and friends who provide 
us affection, support, and a sense of belonging. Primary groups make us who 
we are. When families or close friends do not provide appropriate or suffi- 
cient support, the psychological scars can last a lifetime. When primary 
groups help us gain confidence, we are better prepared for all the other types 
of groups we encounter. 


Social groups share common interests in a friendly setting or participate in 
a common activity. These groups are formed by people who enjoy interact- 
ing with others while pursuing recreational or social goals. Examples of so- 
cial groups include college sororities and fraternities, athletic teams, and 
hobby groups (for example, stamp collecting, gardening, classic cars, or bird 
watching). 


Self-help groups offer support and encouragement to members who want or 
need support with personal problems. They are also referred to as support 
groups, therapy groups, personal growth groups, and encounter groups. 
People join self-help groups to meet and share their personal concerns with 
other people who are dealing with the same problems. According to Wuth- 
now, 40 percent of the adult population in the United States belongs to sup- 
port groups.°! In addition to private therapy groups, self-help groups 
include specialized organizations such as Parents Without Partners, Weight 
Watchers, and Alcoholics Anonymous. 
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By sharing knowledge and experiences, learning groups help members ac- 
quire information and develop skills. In some cases, learning groups are de- 
signed to benefit individual members (“I want to improve my grade on the 
next exam.”) or the group as a whole (“We need to learn how to use our e- 
mail system more effectively.”). Learning groups can range from a postgrad- 
uate seminar at a university to a parenting class at the local hospital. Other 
examples include book discussion groups, religious study groups, class proj- 
ect groups, health and fitness classes, and professional workshops. 


Like members of social groups, service group members may join in order to 
socialize with others. In addition, service groups are dedicated to worthy 
causes that help other people both within and outside the group. Many com- 
munities rely on service groups to fill the gap between self-help and govern- 
ment support. There are numerous examples of service groups including the 
Kiwanis, labor unions, business and professional women’s clubs, neighbor- 
hood associations, PTAs, the American Legion, the NAACP, and fire and po- 
lice auxiliary groups. 


If you are employed, you probably belong to several work groups. You may 
be a member of a production team or a work crew. You may be part of a sales 
staff, service department, management group, or research team. In almost 
every case, the work groups you belong to are responsible for achieving spe- 
cific tasks or routine duties on behalf of a company, organization, association, 
agency, or institution. Goodall contends that over the last twenty years, 
American businesses have shifted to become more group-centered; work 
groups have assumed responsibility for making decisions and carrying out 
tasks in organizations.7* Among the many types of work groups, two de- 
serve special attention: committees and teams. 


Committees. Committees form when a group is given a specific assign- 
ment by a larger group or by a person in a position of authority. Although 
committees are most common in the work environment, they are often used 
when service groups have a specific task to accomplish. Committees can take 
several forms. An ad hoc committee is formed for a very specific purpose 
and disbands once it has completed that assignment or task. For example, an 
ad hoc committee could plan a ground-breaking ceremony or high school re- 
union, organize a company’s fund-raising campaign for a charity, or promote 
a community cleanup for a neighborhood. 

Standing committees remain active in order to accomplish an ongoing 
task. Many businesses and organizations have ongoing social committees, 
membership committees, program committees, and finance committees. A 
task force is a type of committee appointed to gather information and make 
recommendations regarding a specific issue or problem. A corporation’s mar- 
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keting task force could recommend a package of promotional activities. A 
government task force could examine the health care system or the reasons 
why a school system’s test scores have declined. 


Teams. Work teams are groups given full responsibility and resources for 
their performance. Unlike committees, work teams are relatively permanent 
groups. They do not take time from work to meet—they unite to work. A 
health care team attends to a specific patient or group of patients. A research 
team is assigned a specific research project. A legal team may defend or pros- 
ecute a specific case. 

The latest innovation in work groups is the self-management team. In 
their book The Wisdom of Teams, Katzenbach and Smith define a self- 
management team as “a small number of people with complementary skills 
who are committed to a common purpose, performance goals, and an 
approach for which they hold themselves mutually accountable.” In a self- 
management team, peer-led groups are formed and given complete respon- 
sibility for seeing that a task is completed. Dumaine reports that “in growing 
numbers of companies, self-management teams are taking over such stan- 
dard supervisory duties as scheduling work, maintaining quality, even ad- 
ministering pay and vacations.”34 Many managers claim that teams produce 
higher productivity, lower labor costs, and more committed employees.° 
The following examples document the efficiency and effectiveness of self- 
management teams: 


e Ata Johnson Wax plant, a self-management team figured out how to 
make an operation more efficient. As a result, productivity increased 
30 percent while the number of middle managers decreased.*° 

e Ata weekly meeting, a team of Federal Express clerks spotted—and 
eventually solved—a billing problem that was costing the company 
$2.1 million a year.>” 

e A General Motors automobile-battery plant organized around teams re- 
ported productivity savings of 30 to 40 percent when compared with 
traditionally organized plants.°° 


Undoubtedly, there will be more attempts to use teams to enhance produc- 
tivity and improve employee morale and product quality in all sorts of work 
settings. 


Primary, social, self-help, learning, service, and work groups usually func- 
tion in private. Although a group and its product may be visible to the pub- 
lic, members often prefer to meet, discuss, and make decisions in private. 
There is, however, one type of group that is seen and heard by non-group 
members. Public groups engage in discussion in front of or for the benefit of 
the public. Their meetings usually occur in public settings where they are 
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FIGURE 1.4 Types of Public Groups 


judged by an audience of listeners. Although public groups may engage in 
information sharing, decision making, or problem solving, they are also con- 
cerned with the impression they make on a public audience. Four different 
categories of public groups illustrate how these groups function. 


Panel Discussion. A panel discussion involves several people who inter- 
act with one another about a common topic for the benefit of an audience. 
Panel discussions are very common on television talk shows as varied as 
Oprah Winfrey and Ricki Lake. These programs have presented bizarre and 
controversial panel discussions, while more somber discussions have been 
moderated on Sunday morning political discussion shows and on business 
programs such as Wall $treet Week. Regardless of whether a panel discussion is 
live or on television, there is usually a moderator who tries to control the flow 
of communication. Whatever the format, panel discussions are designed to 
educate, influence, or entertain an audience. 


Symposium. In a symposium, group members present short, uninter- 
rupted speeches on different aspects of a topic for the benefit of the public. 
For example, a local P[A may sponsor a drug symposium in which a physi- 
cian, psychologist, police officer, and former drug addict are given uninter- 
rupted time to inform parents about the extent of the drug problem and to 
recommend strategies for prevention and treatment. At election time, the 
League of Women Voters or a group of politicians may organize a candidates’ 
symposium at which each candidate is given five minutes to explain why he 
or she should be elected to public office. What makes a symposium unique is 
that group members give speeches to a public audience rather than interact 
with other group members. 


Forum. Very often a panel or symposium is followed by a forum, which 
provides an opportunity for audience members to comment or ask questions. 
In some cases, a forum is an open discussion in which members of the public 
share their concerns about a specific issue with one another. In other cases, a 
forum is an opportunity for members of the public to ask questions of and ex- 
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press concerns to elected officials and experts. A strong moderator is needed 
in a forum to make sure that audience members have an equal opportunity to 
speak. 


Governance Group. Public policy decisions are made in public by gover- 
nance groups. State legislatures, city and county councils, and the governing 
boards of public agencies and educational institutions must conduct their 
meetings in public. The U.S. Congress cannot deny the public access to con- 
gressional debate. Unfortunately, most government watchers know that 
“real” decisions are often made in private and that the public debate is just 
for show. At the same time, though, an elected or appointed official’s vote is 
not a secret. Governance group members know that if their votes are differ- 
ent from their public positions, they may be accused of pandering to voters. 

The seven types of groups are not absolute categories. Many forms of 
groups overlap. A Girl Scout belongs to a social and learning group, whereas 
the adults who run a troop or form the national association would be classi- 
fied as members of a service and a work group. Understanding the ways in 
which the types or forms of groups differ can help members work more effi- 
ciently and effectively. 





Most of us would laugh if someone were trying to become a pilot or a chef 
just by reading a book. Likewise, no textbook or classroom lecture alone can 
teach us to become more effective group members. The way to study groups 
is to balance an understanding of theories, methods, and tools with practical 
experience. 


Theories, methods, and tools are inseparable components in the learning 
process. Peter Senge and his colleagues claim that the “synergy between the- 
ories, methods, and tools lies at the heart of any human endeavor that truly 
builds knowledge.”°? The interaction of theories, methods, and tools also lies 
at the heart of learning how to work in groups. To illustrate such synergy, 
Senge and his colleagues provide the following example: 


In medicine, the theory of cardiac functioning—how a healthy heart func- 
tions and the irregularities that indicate a heart attack —has led to a long- 
standing methodology for cardiac monitoring to track heart attacks in 
progress and to avert those that are starting. The method advanced signifi- 
cantly when electronic cardiac monitors were developed—a tool which en- 
abled much more precise and extensive monitoring.40 
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Theories. Theories are state- 
ments that explain how the 
world works. They try to explain 
or predict events and behavior. 
Karl Popper described theories 
as “nets to catch what we call 
‘the world’: to rationalize, to ex- 
plain, and to master it.”41 Small 
group communication theories 
have emerged from extensive 
observation and research. They 
help us understand what is oc- 
curring in a group and why a 
group succeeds or fails. 

Throughout this textbook 
you will read about theories as- 
sociated with names such as 
Bales, Bormann, Dewey, Donnel- 
lon, Fiedler, Fisher, Frey, Gouran, 
Hirokawa, Janis, Lewin, Mas- 
low, Myers/Briggs, Poole, Put- 
nam, Seibold, and Schutz. Learning about such theories, however, will not 
make you a more effective group member. Theories do not necessarily tell you 
what to do, or what is right or wrong. Moreover, many of the accepted theo- 
ries of yesteryear have been disproved or have gone out of style. Yet, without 
theories, we would have difficulty understanding why or how a particular 
method or procedure affects group performance. 


Methods. The word method comes from the Greek methodos—the means to 
pursue particular objectives.42 Methods are strategies, guidelines, proce- 
dures, and techniques for dealing with the issues and problems that arise in 
groups. Throughout this textbook, you will read about individual and group 
methods—from leadership strategies to participation guidelines, from 
conflict-management techniques to decision-making procedures. 

Learning about methods, however, is not enough. Effective methods are 
based on theories. Without theory, you won't know why a particular method 
works in one situation and fails in another. Methods based on theory provide 
a way to understand when, where, why, and how to use methods effectively. 


Tools. Tools are devices used to perform work. Unlike handheld devices 
such as saws or hammers, the tools needed by groups are resources, rules, 
and skills that help carry out or achieve a group’s common goal. Throughout 
this textbook, you will read about how to use researched information, as- 
sessment instruments, agendas, minutes, parliamentary procedure, and even 
technology-based tools. You also will learn about the ways in which commu- 
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nication skills function as the most important tools available to all group 
members. Hirokawa and Poole describe communication as the “primary tool 
of social action” that has a significant influence on decision making. “Like all 
tools, communication can shape both the user and the forces applied” to the 
group and its members.*? 

Like methods, tools are most effective when their use is based on theory. 
Although a master carpenter can tell you what tool to use, you may have no 
idea how to use it or why it works. Senge and his coauthors maintain that 
without an underlying theory, we may not “appreciate the limitations of a 
tool, or even its counterproductiveness, if used inappropriately.” In our ea- 
gerness to solve problems or achieve a group’s goal, we may grab ready- 
made, easy-to-use tools that do not address the causes of a problem or help 
us achieve the group’s goal. Using tools without an understanding of meth- 
ods and theories can make the process of working in groups inefficient, inef- 
fective, and frustrating for all members. 

In addition to the tools themselves, TOOLBOXES appear in every chapter. 


TOOLBOX 1.1 Using Toolboxes 


TOOLBOXES contain cross-references to the theories, methods, and tools 
you will find in other chapters. Learning how to work in groups is nota 
step-by-step process. Although the chapters in this textbook follow a logi- 
cal sequence, you can go anywhere in the book to supplement your under- 
standing and further develop your skills. If, fo 


how to construct a meeting Lhe you can A 





An understanding of theories, methods, and tools is necessary in learning 
how to achieve group goals. There is nothing, though, that can surpass the 
hands-on experiences that help members learn the complex skills needed to 
work effectively in groups. 

Fortunately, you already have extensive experience working in groups. 
These experiences provide you with events and behavior to consider and an- 
alyze. Yet, experience alone may not improve your effectiveness in groups. 
Experiences can teach as many bad habits as good ones, and they can be mis- 
interpreted. Participating in a disastrous discussion may not help you learn 
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how to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of a group; instead, it may 
convince you to avoid working in groups at all costs. 

Productive change in the behavior of group discussants depends on sev- 
eral experiential learning assumptions: 


e You learn more from active participation in structured group 
, experiences. 
e You progress more rapidly by dealing with realistic problems. 
¢ You improve performance when you can practice new skills without 
threat or evaluation. 
e You better understand small group communication theories when they 
are applied to real-world experiences.*° 


When reading this textbook, we recommend that you add a simple, one- 
word question to the end of every concept you read about. That question is 
“So?” In other words, what is the significance of this idea or example? How 
does it apply to your experiences in groups? How can it affect and change the 
way you behave in groups? A theory may be interesting but of little benefit if 
you cannot apply it. Methods and tools may be clear but of little use if you 
don’t try to use them. 

Just reading this book will not necessarily make you a better and more 
effective group member. Participating in group discussions will. Like many 
skills, effective group participation requires both knowledge and practice. 
You can learn to become a more effective group member. All you need is a 
willingness to study and work in groups, along with the courage to challenge 
assumptions and try new strategies. 


This textbook includes small group communication theories, methods, and 
tools designed to help you and your group become more efficient and effec- 
tive. At the heart of this book is a guiding principle that gives real-world sig- 
nificance to your experiences in and study of small group communication. 
We believe that an ideal group succeeds because it has achieved balance. 

The concept of balance is a way of relating small group theories, meth- 
ods, and tools to a group’s goal and its members’ needs. A clear goal is the 
point or supporting fulcrum on which a group must balance many factors. A 
group that reaches a decision or completes an assigned task is not in balance 
if every person in the group ends up hating everyone else. Also, a group that 
relies on one or two members to do all the work is not in balance. Effective 
groups balance task and social functions, individual and group needs, lead- 
ership and participation, conflict and cooperation, speaking and listening. 
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FIGURE 1.5 The Principle of Balance 


The key to balancing the complex and even competing elements in a group 
discussion is a commitment to communicating effectively and working coop- 
eratively toward the group’s goal. 


mary Study Guide 





¢ Working in groups is an inescapable part of life; most people spend a 
considerable amount of time and energy working in groups. 

¢ Small group communication is the interaction of three or more inter- 
dependent people working toward a common goal. 

¢ The ideal size of a small group is five to seven members. 

e Group interaction requires communication among group members who 
use verbal and nonverbal messages to generate meanings and establish 
relationships within a group context. 

¢ Communication is the medium through which group goals are 
accomplished. 

e The most significant single factor that separates successful groups from 
unsuccessful ones is having a clear understanding of the group’s com- 
mon goal. 

e Effective groups are synergistic; they combine the best qualities and tal- 
ents of all members into something that surpasses anything group 
members could have produced without cooperative interaction. 

e Three advantages of working in groups include improved performance, 
member satisfaction, and more learning. 

¢ The disadvantages of working in groups include the amount of time, 
energy, and resources expended by groups and the interpersonal con- 
flict and people problems that arise. 

e The different types of groups can be sorted into seven group categories: 
primary, social, self-help, learning, service, work, and public. 
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Work groups include committees and teams. Corporations have given 
special attention to self-management teams. 

Public groups communicate to and for the benefit of an audience. Four 
types of public groups are panel discussions, symposia, forums, and 
governance groups. 

Understanding and applying theories, methods, and tools are insepara- 
ble components in learning about the small group communication 
process. 

Successful groups are able to achieve balance as they confront a variety 
of challenges. 


a (Groupwork Learning about Groups in Groups 


GOAL Toestablish study groups for the course. 
To become acquainted with group members. 


PARTICIPANTS Groups of 5-7 members. 


PROCEDURE 


il, 


Ps 
oO. 


Students should arrange themselves in study groups, making sure that 
each group has neither too many nor too few members. 

All members should briefly introduce themselves. 

Group members should then address the “Study Group Issues” listed 
below. The group will have approximately 30 minutes to complete the 
discussion. 


. These groups should constitute study groups for the course. As Chap- 


ter 1 points out, individuals who study in groups tend to learn better. 
Groups should be encouraged to meet regularly for the remainder of 
the course. 


Study Group Issues 


What is the goal of our group? 

How can each member best contribute to the group’s goal? 

What are some frustrating experiences each member has had in other 
groups? 

How can the group avoid these problems? 

When and how often should we meet? 

Where should the group meet? 

How will group members contact each other outside of class? 
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Basic Group Elements 


Directions Small group communication includes five basic elements: 
(1) group size, (2) interaction, (3) common goal, (4) interdependence, and 
(5) working. Think about the groups you belong to or a group that has just 
formed in your class or at work. Answer the following questions to assess 
the extent to which your group contains the basic group elements. If you 
can answer yes to most of the questions, your group is likely to succeed. 


ELEMENTS OF SMALL GROUP COMMUNICATION 


ASSESSMENT 


Group Size Yes No Sometimes 
. Do group members communicate 
with each other directly? 
. Does the group have enough 
people to achieve its goal? 
. Can the group function effectively 
without forming subgroups? 
Interaction 
1. Can group members communicate 
with each other easily and frequently? 
2. Do members receive and respond to 
messages in a way that enhances 
communication? 


Common Goal 

1. Does the group have a clear 
goal? 

2. Do members understand and 
support the group goal? 


Interdependence 
. Do members feel responsible for 
the group's actions? 
. Do members understand their 
individual and group responsibilities? 
. Do members believe “we're all in 
this together’? 


Working 
1. Are members ready, willing, and 
able to participate as active group 
members? 
. Do members give the time and energy 
needed to achieve the group’s goal? 
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People Need Groups 





Maslow’s 
Hierarchy of 
Needs 


Sometimes we encounter a perfect group. It has an interesting and worth- 
while goal, it is composed of friendly and conscientious members, and it pro- 
vides an opportunity to achieve personal goals. Without analyzing our 
reasons, we rush to become a member. Yet, even when a group is less than 
perfect, we put up with wasted time, conflict, and people problems in order 
to complete a task or maintain interpersonal relationships. Whether perfect 
or flawed, we join groups because we need them to share information, make 
decisions, solve problems, coordinate and implement tasks, and socialize. 


(wo psychological theories—Maslow’s hierarchy of needs and Schutz’s 
theory of interpersonal behavior—have made significant contributions to un- 


derstanding why we join, stay in, and leave groups. 


Abraham H. Maslow claims that as we move through life, some needs are 
more important than others. Basic survival needs must be satisfied before we 
can fulfill higher psychological needs. In other words, we cannot achieve per- 
sonal success or meet our emotional needs if we are homeless and hungry. 
Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs ranks critical needs in the following order: 
physiological, safety, belongingness, esteem, and self-actualization.! 

Although Maslow’s hierarchy describes individual needs, it can be ap- 
plied to the reasons people join and stay in groups. At the most basic level, 
people join groups to survive; at the highest level, people join groups in order 
to reach their own full potential. 


Physiological Needs. Physiological needs are the needs of the body. A 
hunting/gathering clan cannot survive if members fail to work together. 
Families provide food, water, and shelter for both young and aging relatives. 
Family farms and businesses still depend on everyone’s cooperative effort. 


Safety Needs. Safety needs are met by groups when people join together 
to shelter and protect themselves. People join forces to establish police and 
fire departments. Unions were created to protect members from unfair labor 
practices. Military forces stand ready to protect our national security. Neigh- 
borhood watch groups are formed to deter crime in a community. 


Belongingness Needs. Once our physical and safety needs are satisfied, 
belongingness needs emerge. Just about everyone wants to be liked. We create 
circles of friends by joining groups. Regardless of the group’s purpose, people 
join groups to satisfy their need to belong and be loved. When teenagers try to 
fit in with their peers, they are pursuing a belongingness need. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs 


Esteem Needs. Esteem needs reflect our desire to feel important and val- 
ued. People who strive for group leadership are often motivated by esteem 
needs. Membership in certain groups can enhance a person’s esteem. Being 
invited to join an exclusive club, being asked to serve on a prestigious task 
force, or being honored by a group for exceptional service are common ways 
in which groups satisfy our need for personal success and esteem. 


Self-Actualization Needs. Our ultimate goal is what Maslow calls self- 
actualization, the need to fulfill our own human potential; the personal re- 
ward of becoming the best that we can be. Although self-actualization is an 
individual process, groups can enhance our ability to achieve this goal. We 
often join groups that we believe will help us become better individuals. Vol- 
unteering to serve meals to the needy, participating in church activities, or 
joining a professional organization to improve job skills are some examples of 
how groups can help individuals fulfill their self-actualization needs. Per- 
sonal satisfaction comes from participating in a group that allows and en- 
courages self-actualizing behavior. 


Implications. Using Maslow’s theory to improve a group’s performance 
requires the translation of need satisfaction into action. For example, if mem- 
bers are preoccupied with issues related to job security, it may be difficult to 
get them to concentrate on the group’s goal. If members’ belongingness 


Schutz’s 
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needs are unmet, they are likely to become more cooperative if they feel wel- 
come and well liked. Praising and rewarding effective group behavior can 
satisfy esteem needs while encouraging a group to coordinate its talents and 
efforts toward a common goal. 

There are, however, reasons to be cautious about using Maslow’s hierar- 
chy of needs to explain and predict group behavior. According to Lefton, 
Maslow’s conclusions “seem closely tied to middle-class American cultural 
elas ed so the theory may not be valid for all cultures or socioeconomic 
strata.” 


William Schutz developed a theory of interpersonal behavior called the Fun- 
damental Interpersonal Relationship Orientation (FIRO).° Unlike Maslow’s 
hierarchy of needs, FIRO concentrates on three interpersonal needs that most 
people share to some degree: the needs for inclusion, for control, and for af- 
fection. Schutz maintains that people join groups in order to satisfy one or 
more of these needs. 


Inclusion. Inclusion represents our need to belong, to be involved, to be 
accepted. For some group members, the need for inclusion is strong—they 
want to fit in and be appreciated by other members. For other group mem- 
bers, the need for inclusion may be less important—they are quite content to 
work without significant involvement in groups. When a group meets a mem- 
ber’s inclusion needs, the result is what Schutz calls an ideal social member— 
a person who enjoys working with people but is comfortable working alone. 

When inclusion needs are not met, members do not feel accepted; they 
do not fit in with the group and may engage in undersocial behavior or over- 
social behavior. Undersocial members feel unworthy or undervalued by the 
group. They may withdraw and become loners. Because they believe that no 
one values them, they avoid being hurt by not being noticed. A quiet or un- 
productive member may be someone whose inclusion needs are unmet. 
Oversocial members try to attract attention to compensate for feelings of in- 
adequacy. They seek companionship for all activities because they can’t 
stand being alone. They try to impress other members with what and who 
they know. 

Dealing with undersocial and oversocial members requires group behav- 
ior that satisfies inclusion needs. Making new members feel welcome and 
veteran members feel valued requires a careful balance between the needs of 
the member and the needs of the group. 


Control. Control refers to whether we feel competent, confident, and in- 
telligent enough to succeed in the group. The need for control is often 
expressed by a member who wants to be the group’s leader. For some mem- 
bers, the need for control is strong—they want to take charge of the group 
and its members. For other group members, the need for control may be less 
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important—they are quite con- 
tent to be followers and let oth- 
ers lead. When a group meets a 
member’s control need, the re- 
sult is what Schutz calls a dem- 
ocratic member—a person who 
has no problems with power 
and control and who feels just 
as comfortable giving orders as 
taking them. Such members are 
often excellent leaders because 
they can exercise control when 
needed but put the group’s goal 
ahead of their own needs. 

_ Unmet control needs can re- 
sult in the emergence of an ab- 
dicrat or autocrat. Both types of 
members have much in com- 
mon, but they manifest control 
needs in opposite behaviors. The 
abdicrat wants control but is re- 
luctant to pursue it. Abdicrats 
are often submissive members because they have no hope of having any con- 
trol in the group. They will do what they are told and avoid responsibilities. 
The autocrat tries to take control by dominating the group. Autocrats may 
criticize other members and try to force their decisions on the group. 

Dealing with abdicrats and autocrats requires granting members a sense 
of control appropriate to their needs. Giving members responsibility for and 
leadership of special projects or tasks may satisfy their need for control. For 
example, asking a member to chair a highly visible and important subcom- 
mittee may satisfy her or his control need. 


Affection. Affection refers to the need to feel liked. Those who need af- 
fection seek close friendships, intimate relationships, and expressions of 
warmth from other group members. As was the case with inclusion and con- 
trol, some group members have a high affection need—they want to be liked 
and develop strong friendships with group members. For others, the need for 
affection may be less important—they don’t need to be liked to be a produc- 
tive group member. When a group meets a member’s affection needs, the re- 
sult is what Schutz calls an ideal personal member—a person who has no 
emotional problems dealing with group members. While preferring to be 
liked, an ideal personal member is secure enough to function in a group 
where social interaction and affection are not high priorities. 

When affection needs are not met, members do not feel liked; they be- 
come uncomfortable in the group setting. Reactions to this deficit fall into 
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“I need to feel accepted by the group.” 
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“| feel accepted by the group.” “| don’t feel accepted by 
| or involved in the group.” 
Ideal Social Member 
“| won't participate much “| try to gain the 
in group discussions.” group’s attention.” 
Undersocial Member Oversocial Member 


Control Needs 


“| need to feel influential and important.” 
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“Others respect me.” “| don’t have influence 
| in the group.” 
Democratic Member F 
“| just do what “| try to dominate 
| am told.” the group.” 
Abdicrat Autocrat 


Affection Needs 


“I need to feel that others like me.” 
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“| feel that others like me “I’m not sure that 
and if they don’t, that’s OK.” others like me.” 
Ideal Personal Member “| avoid friendships “| confide in and 
with other members.” try to become very 
| close with others.” 
Underpersonal Member | 


Overpersonal Member 


FIGURE 2.2 Fundamental Interpersonal Relationship Orientation 
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two categories: underpersonal behavior and overpersonal behavior. Under- 
personal members believe they are not liked and may establish only superfi- 
cial relationships with other members. When pressed, they rarely share their 
honest feelings or opinions and may appear aloof and uninvolved. Overper- 
sonal members try to get close to everyone. They seek intimate friendships 
despite the disinterest of other members. They may be too talkative, too per- 
sonal, and too confiding. 

Dealing with underpersonal and overpersonal members requires expres- 
sions of fondness and friendliness to those who need affection. Expressing . 
liking to new members and taking time to communicate affection to long- 
standing members can take extra time but has the potential to convert unsat- 
isfied participants into ideal personal members. 


Implications. Using Schutz’s theory to improve a group’s performance re- 
quires adapting to members’ inclusion, control, and affection needs. For ex- 
ample, a member who seeks attention or tries to impress other members may 
have a strong inclusion need. This need can be satisfied by praising good 
work. When members who have strong control needs are not capable or eli- 
gible to lead a group, there may be value in assigning them to head up a spe- 
cial project. Just as praising and rewarding effective group behavior can 
satisfy esteem needs, such reinforcement can help group members feel in- 
cluded, competent, and well liked. 

There are, however, reasons to be cautious about using FIRO theory to 
explain and predict group behavior. Undersocial behavior may not reflect 
unmet inclusion needs; the member may be quite comfortable and happy 
working alone. Overpersonal behavior may not reflect unmet affection 
needs; such behavior may be an enthusiastic attempt to create a positive so- 
cial climate for the group. Moreover, Schutz’s conclusions have not been fully 
researched for different cultures and socioeconomic groups. 


Beyond psychological theories, there are practical reasons why we join and 
work in groups. Groups provide a way to get a job done with congenial and 
cooperative people. A group’s task dimension focuses on the job—the goal 
or product of group effort. The social dimension is concerned with people— 
the interpersonal relationships among group members. For example, a group 
discussing a department’s budget is primarily focused on its task, or issues 
directly related to doing the work of the group. However, if at the end of the 
meeting, the group surprises a fellow member with a cake in celebration of 
her birthday, the focus of group interaction is the social dimension. More 
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TOOLBOX 2.1 Task and Maintenance Roles 


The task and social dimensions of a group are so powerful that they have 
been used to analyze and predict member behavior. Task and social func- 
tions have been separated and sorted into lists of task roles, social mainte- 
nance roles, and self-centered roles that a member may assume. For 
example, the role of initiator assumes the task function of proposing new 
ideas and suggestions. A harmonizer assumes a social maintenance func- 


tion by helping resolve conflicts and mediating differences among group 
members. Beyond the task and social dimensions, self-centered roles, such 
as blocker and special interest pleader, stand in the way of progress and 
group unity. Chapter 4: Participation i in Groups devotes an entire section — 
to a functional theory of participation and describes the impact of task, 
maintenance, and self-centered roles on J oer and eae 
satisfaction. a ee 





often, a group exhibits both task- and social-oriented behaviors throughout 
its interactions. That is, as we engage in communication that allows the group 
to get the job done, we do it in a way that makes others feel socially accepted 
and valued. The task and social dimensions of a group “exert mutual and re- 
ciprocal influences on each other and are thus virtually inseparable in prac- 
tice.”4 It can be just as difficult and frustrating to work on a task when the 
participants do not get along with each other as it is to work with friends who 
don’t take the task seriously. 

All work and no play makes you dull. All play and no work makes you 
unemployed. A coordinated balance makes you more productive. While both 
teamwork and social work are essential to team success, getting the whole 
team in sync is important.° 


Groups Develop 





Regardless of the reasons why people join and stay in groups, there are rec- 
ognizable milestones in the life of most small groups. Like individuals, 
groups move through stages as they grow and mature. An “infant” group be- 
aves differently from a group that has worked together for a long time and 
matured into an “adult.” Just as there are theories to explain why people 
need groups, there are theories that try to explain how a group moves 
through several “passages” during its lifetime. 
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Tuckman's 
Stages 


Basic Group Concepts 


Tuckman claims that groups go through four basic and predictable stages of 


development, each of which contains both task and maintenance functions.® 
a N 


Stage 1: Forming 
Stage 2: Storming 
Stage 3: Norming 
Stage 4: Performing 


During the forming stage, group members are cautious and somewhat 
uncomfortable about meeting a group of strangers. During this stage, group 
members try to define their tasks and test personal relationships. “For now, 
the most important job for this team is not to build a better rocket or debug a 
beta version of a new software product or double sales—it is to orient itself 
to itself.”7 

Once the group knows what it is supposed to do as well as who will be 
involved in the effort, the second stage begins. During the storming stage, 
groups become more argumentative and emotional as they discuss important 
issues and ideas. Many groups are tempted to skip this stage in an effort to 
avoid conflict. However, storming is a necessary part of a group’s develop- 
ment. Without it, the group may be unsure of individual members’ roles, 
who’s in charge, or even what the group’s goal is. 


Storming is. . . like internal combustion. If you place a teaspoon of gasoline 
on a sidewalk it quickly disperses, more or less harmlessly. Compressed in 
an engine cylinder, however, its vaporized particles begin to bounce into 
one another at supersonic speeds. Ideally, a controlled explosion occurs, 
and a vehicle many thousands of times the weight and size of that teaspoon 
of fuel begins to move. When that happens, the storm has broken. Roles 
clarify. A team style begins to materialize.® 


During the norming stage, conflicts are resolved, and the group begins 
working as a team to find acceptable ways to achieve its goal. There is more 
order and direction during this third stage of group development. 


... The group itself can finally be said to have a relationship with itself. . . . 
[H]idden agendas covertly advanced by members during storming . . . have 
been unmasked or diminished in importance. . . . Information is freely 
shared, and the group conducts periodic agenda checks to remind itself of 
its goals and take note of its progress.” 


In the performing stage, group members focus their energies. Decisions 
are reached and solutions are agreed upon. 


With the sharing of the experiences, feelings, and ideas of other team mem- 
bers comes a new level of consciousness—the sense of knowing where 
other team members are at, a sense of fierce loyalty even to members you 
may not be friendly with, and a willingness to find a way through nearly 
any challenge that arises. .. . The atmosphere is one of enthusiasm and 
esprit de corps.'0 
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Fisher’s Phases __B. Aubrey Fisher also describes four phases of group development.!! How- 
ever, unlike Tuckman’s stages, Fisher’s phases focus on decision-making 
groups. Fisher suggests that an ideal decision-making group will experience 
the following phases. 


Phase 1: Orientation 
Phase 2: Conflict 
Phase 3: Emergence 
Phase 4: Reinforcement 


In the orientation phase, group members get to know one another and 
the requirements of their assigned or agreed-upon task. Often, members are 
hesitant to express strong opinions in this phase until they know more about 
how other members think and feel. 


Members clarify and agree most often at this time. ... They do not quickly 
or strongly assert themselves or their opinions. . . . This stage is a period of 
forming opinions, not rocking the boat.!2 


During the conflict phase, group members express their opinions and 
make suggestions. Controversy and conflict are normal during this period. In 
the conflict phase, group members make up their minds. They argue for or 
against positions. 


Not only do members express less ambiguous attitudes, but they also express 
them more tenaciously. They now provide data and evidence to substantiate 
these beliefs and engage in full-fledged debate with other members.!° 


In the emergence phase, a search for solutions and decisions replaces ar- 
gumentation. Group members seem more willing to listen to compromise 
suggestions and search for agreement. Uncertainty recurs. Although there 
may be resistance to a proposal, the opposition is weaker and appears willing 
to accept modifications. 


The third phase is probably the crucial stage in the group process of deci- 
sion making. During this third phase the eventual outcome of group inter- 
action becomes increasingly more apparent.4 


Finally, during the reinforcement phase, group members agree upon a 
decision or solution. Everyone shares, supports, and justifies a common 
viewpoint. 


Pervading this final phase in group decision making is a spirit of unity. ... 
Their interaction patterns reflect virtually no tension; rather, the members 
are jovial, loud, boisterous, laughing, and verbally backslapping each 
other. 
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I mp lications Tuckman’s stages and Fisher's phases are only two of the many theories that 


attempt to explain the process of group development. While each theory uses 
different words to describe parts of the process, many of these theories are 
strikingly similar in their descriptions of group development. In an effort to 
explain group development that recognizes the observations of many of these 
theories, Wheelan created an integrative model that describes five distinct 
stages groups will experience.!° The first stage is dependency and inclusion. 
Because members are unfamiliar with each other and the task, the group 
tends to depend on the leader more for direction. Group interaction tends to 
be tentative and polite. The second stage of counterdependency and fight is 
characterized by conflict. In stage three, trust and structure, members define 
roles and determine group procedures. Work is the fourth stage of group de- 
velopment. Having resolved much of the conflict related to group organiza- 
tion, members are ‘able to perform the tasks necessary to accomplish the 
group goal. The final stage of termination describes the point at which the 
goal has been achieved and the group begins to disband. 

Group development theories have been useful to explain why and how 
groups and their members behave at different points in their development. 
Consider how inappropriate or disruptive it would be if a member were to 
cast caution aside on the first day of a group’s existence and demand accep- 
tance of a particular position. What would happen if members never matured 
beyond either the forming stage or the orientation phase? The group would 
become bogged down in procedural details or polite conversation rather than 
dealing with its task. 

One researcher who has taken a closer look at these phases is Marshall 
Scott Poole. He suggests that Fisher’s phases are “ideal” phases but that 
groups often stray from the ideal path. Poole and Roth identified factors that 
can derail a group from an ideal sequence of phases.!” Included in these fac- 
tors are group size, the level of member cooperation, the clarity of goals, the 
history of conflict, the availability of information and possible solutions, and 
the concentration of power in the group. For example, a very large group 
may be unable to get past the early stages of group development. If a group’s 
goal is unclear, the result will be wasted time, member frustration, and un- 
productive work. If, however, members are cooperative, a group will move 
through the stages much more easily. 


Tuckman’s Stages Fisher’s Phases Integrative Model 
Forming Orientation Dependency and inclusion 
Storming Conflict Counterdependency and fight 
Norming Emergence Trust and structure 
Performing Reinforcement Work 

Termination 


FIGURE 2.3 Phases of Group Development 
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Identifying 
Norms 


One factor that influences a group’s passage from forming to performing is 
the creation of norms. Patricia Andrews defines norms as “sets of expecta- 
tions held by group members concerning what kinds of behavior or opinion 
are acceptable or unacceptable, good or bad, right or wrong, appropriate 
or inappropriate.”!® Norms are the group’s rules. They determine how 
members behave, dress, speak, and work. For example, the norms for the 
members of a company’s sales team might include meeting before lunch, ap- 
plauding each other’s successes, and wearing suits to work. Without norms, 
accomplishing group goals would be difficult. There would be no agreed- 
upon way to organize and perform work. 

Some norms, however, can work against a group and its goals. If group 
norms place a premium on friendly and peaceful discussions, then its mem- 
bers may be reluctant to voice disagreement or share bad news. If group 
norms permit members to arrive late and leave early, there may be times 
when a meeting lacks enough members to make important decisions. Norms 
that do not support a group’s goal can prevent the group from succeeding. 


There are two general types of group norms—implicit and explicit. Because 
explicit norms are put in writing or are stated verbally, they are easy to rec- 
ognize. Explicit norms are often imposed on a group. The group leader may 
have the authority to determine rules. A large group or organization may 
have standard procedures it expects everyone to follow; for example, the 
workers in a customer services department may be required to wear name 


NORMS 
Interaction Procedural Status Achievement 
What How does Who has What are the 
communication the group power and group’s 
behavior is operate and control? standards? 
appropriate? run meetings? 


FIGURE 2.4 Types of Norms 
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CONFORMITY to norms is 
essential to the success of 
many groups. Why is con- 
formity important for this 
group of soldiers? (Nor- 
man Rowan/Stock 
Boston) 


Conformity 
and Norms 


Basic Group Concepts 


badges. The staff may have recommended this 
rule, the supervisor may have ordered this “cus- 
tom,” or the company may have established a 
policy regarding employee identification. 

Because implicit norms are rarely discussed 
or openly communicated, they are not as easy to 
recognize. Generally they are the result of group 
interaction. For example, it may take new group 
members several weeks to learn that meetings 
begin fifteen minutes later than scheduled. Even 
seating arrangements may be governed by im- 
plicit norms. Group members often learn about 
an implicit norm when it has been violated. Al- 
most all of us have been unsettled when walking 
into a classroom to discover someone sitting at 
“our” desk. Groups rarely discuss such rules. 
However, offending members soon sense that an 
implicit norm has been violated. 

Regardless of whether they are openly com- 
municated or implicitly understood, norms can 
be divided into four categories: interaction norms, 
procedural norms, status norms, and achieve- 
ment norms. Interaction norms determine how 
group members communicate with one another 
and will help you determine what types of com- 
munication behavior are appropriate in a group. 
Procedural norms dictate how the group will op- 
erate and will help you adapt to the rules and procedures the group typically 
follows. Status refers to the degree of prestige, respect, or influence a person 
possesses. Status norms identify the levels of influence among group members 
and how status is determined. Achievement norms determine the quality and 
quantity of work expected from group members. They can help you make de- 
cisions about how much time and energy must be devoted to working with a 
particular group. 


Group norms function only to the extent that members conform to them. 
Conformity requires choosing “a course of action that a majority favors or 
that is socially acceptable.”!? We learn the value of conformity at a very 
young age. In the classroom, children learn that standing in line and raising 
their hands are expected behaviors. On the playground, children who refuse 
to play by the rules may find themselves playing alone. 

Although some group members may have reasons for ignoring or want- 
ing to change norms, most groups pressure members to conform. According 


Constructive 
Deviation 
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to Napier and Gershenfeld, you are more likely to conform to norms when 
one or more of the following factors are present: 


e You want to continue your membership in the group. 

¢ You have a lower status than other members and don’t want to risk 
being seen as an upstart. 

¢ You strongly support the group’s principles and goals. 

¢ You get along and like working with the other group members. 

¢ You may be punished for violating norms and/or rewarded for 
compliance.?° 


Members decide whether they will conform or deviate from group norms or 
expectations. Deviation occurs when a member does not conform to the ex- 
pectations of the group. Although conformity to norms is essential to the 
functioning of a group, deviation from norms can, in some cases, improve 
group performance. 

Members may deviate from the group when they have legitimate con- 
cerns and alternative suggestions. Constructive deviation occurs when a 
member resists a norm while still working to promote a group goal. The fol- 
lowing statements are examples of constructive deviation: 


¢ “I know we always ask the newest group member to take minutes dur- 
ing the meeting, but we may be losing the insight of an experienced 
member and skilled notetaker by continuing this practice.” 

e “I can’t attend any more meetings if they’re going to last for three 
hours.” 


When a member voices concerns or objections, the other members are forced 
to defend positions, address important issues, and explore alternatives. These 
discussions can lead to better decisions and discourage the hasty adoption 
of inferior solutions. In contrast, destructive deviation occurs when a mem- 
ber resists conformity without regard for the best interests of the group and 
its goal. 

Deviation of either type provides a group with an opportunity to exam- 
ine its norms. When members deviate, the group may have to discuss the 
value of a particular norm and subsequently choose to change, clarify, or con- 
tinue to accept it. At the very least, deviant behavior helps members recog- 
nize and understand the norms of the group. For instance, if a member is 
reprimanded for criticizing an office policy, other members will learn that the 
boss should not be challenged. Some groups will attempt to correct noncon- 
forming members or may change their norms as a result of constructive de- 
viation. However, when deviation becomes highly disruptive, members may 
ignore or exclude the nonconforming member from the group. 
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Groupthink is a phenomenon that occurs when a group fails to sufficiently 
evaluate its decisions in order to achieve agreement. Pressure to conform 
to group norms may discourage members from expressing disagreement or 
questioning a group’s decisions and actions. The tragic explosion of the 
space shuttle Challenger might have been avoided if NASA officials had rec- 


ognized the extent to which groupthink was controlling the decision- 
making process. Several launch team members have admitted that pressure 
to conform inhibited them from expressing reservations about the launch © 
decision. Constructive deviation can help prevent groupthink. Chapter 8: _ 
Conflict and Cohesion in Groups oe the es of es 
and ways to prevent i . 





aling with Change 








Changing 
Goals 


Although we form groups to satisfy task and social needs, the goal, member- 
ship, and norms of a group can change over time. Change may come about 
because some of the group’s needs have been satisfied or because new needs 
have arisen. Change can also occur when outside demands or innovations af- 
fect a group’s work. As groups evolve, their changing goals, changing mem- 
bership, and changing norms can have a significant effect on their ultimate 
success. 


Group goals should be continually reexamined and changed when necessary, 
although doing so often requires difficult adjustments. However, groups that 
fail to revise their goals and meet new challenges are not likely to be very suc- 
cessful. For example, rather than trying to recruit more students, a college 
may change its goal to that of retaining and improving the graduation rate of 
students who are currently enrolled. The following list of suggestions can 
help a group adapt to changing goals: 


e Continually evaluate the group’s goal. Is the original goal still worth 
achieving? 

e Use members’ expertise and skills flexibly. Are members assigned to 
tasks that maximize their talents? 


Changing 
Membership 


Changing 
Norms 
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e Eliminate tasks that are no longer useful. Have some tasks become rou- 
tine rather than necessary? 


Just as our own needs and goals change as we mature, effective groups un- 
derstand that the goals of yesterday may not serve the group of today. 
Groups that refuse to examine or modify their goals may miss opportunities 
to excel. 


Most people join an existing group rather than one that is forming. In fact, 
many groups have had a long history before a newcomer joins them. More- 
and and Levine point out that “the entry of a newcomer into the group can 
threaten its development by forcing members to alter their relationships with 
one another.”*! New members are challenged to catch up and fit in. 

The following tips can be helpful when joining an existing group: 


¢ If possible, learn about the group before you join. Try to find out about 
its explicit and implicit norms. 

¢ Initially, assume the role of “newcomer” by avoiding disagreement and 
critical comments about the group or its members. 

¢ Seek a mentor within the group who will provide advice and guidance. 


Being a new member can be an awkward and uncomfortable experience. 
Learning as much as you can and seeking the support of others will make 
your initial interactions with the group much easier. 


When norms no longer meet the needs of a group or its members, new 
ones should be established. Some norms may be too rigid or too vague. 
Other norms may have outlived their usefulness. Norms can be difficult to 
change, especially when they are implicit or unspoken. Napier and Ger- 
shenfeld identify the following ways in which changes in group norms typ- 
ically occur: 


Through contagious behavior, as in dress style and speech patterns. 
Through the suggestions of high-status members. 

Through the suggestions or actions of highly confident members. 
Through the suggestions of consultants. 

Through group discussion and decision making (for explicit norms). 
Through continued interaction (for implicit norms).?? 


Some members will resist changes in norms because change can be disrup- 
tive and threatening. However, norms that are no longer useful can impede a 
group’s progress. The natural development of most groups requires changes 
in goals, memberships, and norms. 
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lo ncing Needs and Norms 





Throughout the group process, members must work to balance a group's 
task and social needs. Placing too much emphasis on the task may create dis- 
satisfaction among members who lack motivation to do the group’s work. 
Too much attention to social needs may result in group members who enjoy 
each other’s company but neglect their work. An effective group fulfills the 
personal needs of members, promotes positive relationships among mem- 
bers, and accomplishes the group’s goal. 

An effective group also balances its members’ individual needs with the 
work needed to accomplish the group’s goal. When a group satisfies its mem- 
bers’ needs, it is more likely to achieve its goal. And when a group achieves 
its goal, members are more likely to be happy and proud of working in the 
group. When a group is forming, the social dimension may require more at- 
tention than the task. However, once a group has moved beyond the early 
stages of development, it can reduce its concentration on social needs in 
order to focus its time and energy on the task dimension. 

As a group develops, the costs and benefits of adhering to group norms 
must also be balanced. If members recklessly deviate from norms, the 
group’s equilibrium will be upset. If, on the other hand, members place too 
much value on conformity, the group may fail to make effective decisions. As 
a group develops, it also changes. Whether those changes represent the nat- 
ural phases of group development or the transformation imposed by changes 
in goals, membership, and norms, an effective group monitors and adapts to 
change in order to preserve the necessary balance between the task and so- 
cial dimensions of group development. 


Group Formation Group Development 
Conformity to Norms Deviation from Norms 
Task Dimensions Social Dimensions 





FIGURE 2.5 Group Growth 
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Maslow’s hierarchy of needs consists of physiological, safety, belonging- 
ness, esteem, and self-actualization needs, all of which may be satisfied 
by participation in a group. 

Schutz’s FIRO theory identifies three interpersonal needs (inclusion, 
control, and affection) that affect member behavior and group 
effectiveness. 

The ideal social member’s inclusion needs are met. When inclusion needs 
are not met, members may engage in undersocial or oversocial behavior. 
The democratic member’s control needs are met. When control needs 
are not met, members may become abdicrats or autocrats. 

The ideal personal member’s affection needs are met. When affection 
needs are not met, members may engage in underpersonal or overper- 
sonal behavior. 

All groups have interrelated task and social dimensions that affect goal 
achievement and member satisfaction. 

Tuckman’s stages of group development are forming, storming, norm- 
ing, and performing. 

Fisher’s phases of group development are orientation, conflict, emer- 
gence, and reinforcement. 

The integrated model of group development stages are dependency and 
inclusion, counterdependency and fight, trust and structure, work, and 
termination. 

Norms are expectations held by group members concerning acceptable 
behavior; norms can be explicit or implicit. 

Norms can be divided into four categories: interaction norms, proce- 
dural norms, status norms, and achievement norms. 

Constructive deviation occurs when members resist norms while still 
working to promote the group’s goal. 

As groups evolve, factors such as changing goals, changing member- 
ship, and changing norms can have a significant impact on the group’s 
growth, development, and success. 
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jupwork Classroom Norms 





GOAL To understand the purpose and impact of implicit and explicit norms. 
PARTICIPANTS Groups of 5-7 members. 


PROCEDURE 
1. Each group should generate a list of the implicit and explicit norms that 
operate in many of their classes. 

e Example of Implicit Norm: When students come in late, they tiptoe 
to the closest available seat near the door. 

e Example of Explicit Norm: The syllabus states that no make-up 
work will be allowed if students do not have legitimate, written 
excuses. 

2. Each group should rank the norms on each list in terms of their useful- 
ness in ensuring quality instruction and effective learning. 
3. Groups should post their lists and compare them with the norms gener- 
ated by other groups. The class should discuss the following questions: 
¢ Do any norms appear on all or most of the lists? 

e¢ Which norms are most important? 

e Are there more implicit than explicit norms? 

e Should any of the norms be changed, strengthened, or abolished in 


this class? 


ei 





ASSESSMENT 
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Group Attraction Survey 


Directions Think of an effective group in which you currently work or have 
worked in the past. Try to keep the group you select in mind as you com- 
plete this assessment instrument. The following 15 statements describe pos- 
sible reasons why you joined or are attracted to your group. Indicate the 
degree to which each statement applies to you by marking whether you 
(5) strongly agree, (4) agree, (3) are undecided, (2) disagree, or (1) strongly 
disagree. Work quickly and record your first impression. 


i. 
2: 


. Group members help each other solve personal problems. 


10. 
i: 
ic. 
13: 


14. 


dey 


Scoring 


I like having authority and high status in the group. 


I want the other group members to act friendly toward me. 


. Iam proud when the group achieves a goal or an objective. 
. I try to be an active participant in group activities. 

. Some group members are close friends. 

. I become upset if group members waste time and effort. 

. I like to do things with group members outside the group. 


. Group members are excellent decision makers and problem 


solvers. 

Group members like me. 

I work hard to be a valuable group member. 

I try to influence the opinions and actions of group members. 


I like it when group members invite me to join their 
activities. 

I enjoy talking to members about things unrelated to the 
group’s goal. 

I try to get group members to do things the way I want them 
done. 


Seek Task Achievement 

Add your responses to items 4, 7, and 9: 
Seek Social Goals 

Add your responses to items 3, 8, and 14: 
Seek Inclusion 

Add your responses to items 5, 11, and 13: 


(continued) 
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(Group Attraction Survey, continued) 


Seek Control 

Add your responses to items 1, 12, and 15: 
Seek Affection 

Add your responses to items 2, 6, and 10: 


A score of 12 or above in any category indicates that this source of attrac- 
tion is an important reason why you joined and stay in this group. A score 
of 6 or below indicates that this source of attraction was not an important 
factor in why you joined and not a major reason why you stay in this group. 
Examining your attraction to other ge in which you work may result in 
different scores. 
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pat Is Leadership? 





All groups need leadership. Without leadership, a group may be nothing 
more than a collection of individuals lacking the coordination and motiva- 
tion to achieve a common goal. Cathcart and Samovar maintain, “There are 
no successful groups without leaders. ... Leaders lead because groups de- 
mand it and rely on leaders to satisfy needs.”! 

In his book Certain Trumpets: The Call of Leaders, Garry Wills offers a def- 
inition of leadership that describes what a leader does: “The leader is one 
who mobilizes others toward a goal shared by leader and followers. . . . Lead- 
ers, followers, and goals make up the three equally necessary supports for 


leadership.”* Without willing followers and shared goals, you may possess 
the title of jeadér but sill accomplishnothing 

~ The Wills definition, however, does not acknowledge that an effective 
leader needs decision-making and communication skills in order to influence 
and motivate group members toward achieving 4 goal shared by leader and 
followers. Leadership, then, can be defined as the ability to make strategic 
decisions and use communication to mobilize group members toward 
achieving a shared goal. 

A leader and leadership are not the same. Leader is the title given to a 
person; leadership refers to the action that a leader takes to help group mem- 
bers achieve shared goals. Some groups have no official leader but instead 
have one or more members who engage in leadership behaviors. Other 
groups may have designated leaders who fail to behave in ways typically as- 
sociated with leadership. 


Lee is the manager of our department, so he’s technically our leader. Lee al- 
ways follows procedures and meets deadlines for paperwork, so I guess 
he’s a good manager. But, we don’t get much guidance or motivation from 


TOOLBOX 3.1. Chairing a Meeting 


The person who chairs a meeting may not be the same person who serves _ 7 
as a group’s leader. Although a leader often calls and conducts meetings, 

that responsibility may also be delegated to someone other than the =~ 
leader, particularly when a group breaks into subcommittees or when a 

leader wants to be a more active participant in a group’s deli 

Maintaining order during a meeting and facilitating a produ iscussior 

are the primary responsibilities of the chairperson. Chapter 13: Planning 
and Conducting Meetings describes the methods and tools 

group members who have the responsibility of planning and 

ee 
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Power in Groups 


Reward Coercive Legitimate Expert Referent 
Power Power Power Power Power 
“You can award “You can “You’re the “You know “| like you” 
promotions” fire me” boss” more” 


FIGURE 3.1 Power in Groups 


him. I just think managing tasks and real leadership of people are some- 
how different. Allison supervises the other department. She seems to in- 
spire her workers. They’re more innovative and work closely with each 
other. We do our job, but they seem to be on a mission. I’ve always thought 
that working for Allison would be more fulfilling. 


Becoming an effective group leader requires an understanding of leadership 
theories, methods, and tools. 


dership and Power 





It is impossible to understand effective leadership and the skills of an effec- 
tive leader without understanding the importance of power. As Jesuino has 
written, “The capacity of a leader to influence [group members] is another 
way of saying that the leader has power over the followers.”$ In the hands of 
a just and wise leader, power is a positive force; in the hands of an unjust and 
foolish leader, power can be destructive. Bennis and Nanus contend that 
power is “the quality without which leaders cannot lead.”4 

Power is the ability or authority to influence and motivate others. One of 
the traditional ways to analyze power in a group discussion is found in the 
categories of power developed by French and Raven.° They divide power 
into five categories: reward power, coercive power, legitimate power, expert 
power, and referent power. 


Reward Power Reward power derives from the leader’s authority to give group members 
something they value. Whether the reward is a cash bonus, a promotion, or a 
convenient work schedule, its effectiveness depends on whether group mem- 
bers value the reward. Some leaders may think they have power because they 


Coercive Power 


Legitimate 
Power 


Expert Power 


Referent Power 
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control group rewards, only to discover that those rewards have little value 
for members. Employees may not want a promotion if the new job is less ap- 
pealing than their current job. Only when the reward is worthwhile will 
group members respond to a leader who uses this kind of power. 


If the carrot approach doesn’t work, a leader may resort to using a stick: coer- 
cive power. Another way to describe coercive power is to call it punishment 
power. When leaders can discipline, demote, or dismiss group members, they 
have coercive power. Hackman and Johnson contend that “coercion is most ef- 
fective when those subject to this form of power are aware of expectations and 
are warned in advance about the penalties for failure to comply. ... Leaders 
using coercive power must consistently carry out threatened punishments.”° 
In emergency situations, coercive power may be the only way to rescue a proj- 
ect or safeguard a group. However, coercive power can be counterproductive. 
A skillful leader uses coercive power sparingly and only when all other means 
of influence have failed to mobilize group members toward achieving their 
shared goal. 


Legitimate power resides in a job, position, or assignment rather than in a 
person. For example, elected officials have the power to vote on the public’s 
behalf; committee chairpersons are authorized to take control of their as- 
signed tasks; supervisors have authority over their workers. The word legiti- 
mate means “lawful” or “proper.” Most people believe it is lawful and proper 
that a judge make decisions and keep order in a courtroom. Group leaders 
may call meetings, assign tasks, and evaluate members as part of their legiti- 
mate duties. 


Expert power is assigned to someone who has demonstrated a particular skill 
or special knowledge. Just as we may accept the advice of a doctor when 
we're ill or that of an auto mechanic when we’ve broken down on the high- 
way, we are more likely to grant power to an expert. When, however, the ad- 
vice of supposed experts proves incorrect, their power will fade and even 
disappear. A leader can rely on expert power only if the group has recog- 
nized the leader as a well-informed and reliable authority. 


Hackman and Johnson write that “referent power is role model power—the 
ability to influence others that arises when one person admires another.”” 
Referent power is the personal power or influence held by people who are 
admired and respected. When certain individuals demonstrate that they are 
effective communicators, talented organizers, shrewd problem solvers, and 
good listeners, we are more likely to be influenced by them. We often feel 
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honored to work with someone who has strong referent power. Referent or 
personal power is very influential because it is recognized and conferred by 
the group rather than by an outside source. 

In most groups, a leader employs several kinds of power depending on 
the needs of the group and the situation. Some leaders may have the power 
to reward and coerce as well as having legitimate, expert, and referent power. 
In other groups, a leader may depend entirely on one type of power to get a 
group to work cooperatively toward a goal. The more power a leader has, the 
more carefully the use of that power must be balanced with the needs of the 
group. If you exert too much power, your group may lose its energy and en- 
thusiasm. If you don’t exert enough power, your group may flounder and 
fail. Gaining power is not the same as using it wisely. 


Anyone can become a leader. Abraham Lincoln and Harry S Truman rose 
from humble beginnings and hardship to become U.S. presidents. Excep- 
tional athletes such as Arthur Ashe and Cal Ripken overcame enormous 
odds to become all-American heroes and spokespersons for worthy causes. 
Corporate executives have worked their way up from the sales force (Ross 
Perot) and secretarial pools (Ardis Krainik, General Director of the Lyric 
Opera of Chicago) to become chief executive officers. Yet, as inspiring as 
these examples may be, leaders are not necessarily the hardest workers or the 
smartest employees. The path to a leadership position can be as easy as being 
in the right place at the right time or being the only person willing to take on 
a difficult job. Becoming the leader, chairperson, or president of a group oc- 
curs in many different ways. 


Designated leaders are deliberately and purposely selected by a group or an 
outside authority. You may be hired for a job that gives you authority over 
others. You may be promoted or elected to a leadership position. Your boss 
may create a special work team or subcommittee and assign you to be its 
leader. In all these cases, the selection of the leader depends on an election or 
an appointment. Those who choose leaders should base their decisions on a 
candidate's qualifications and abilities. Unfortunately, less-than-deserving 
people are sometimes appointed or elected to powerful positions. Electing a 
compromise candidate or appointing a politically connected member as a 
leader is too common a practice and no guarantee of leadership ability. Is it 
possible, then, for a designated leader to be an effective leader? Of course it 
is. When a leader’s abilities match the needs of the group and its goal, there 
is a greater likelihood of success. 





INDIVIDUALS ‘with ordinary 
backgrounds can become 
exceptional leaders. What 
events or characteristics do 
you believe contribute to 
the success of such lead- 
ers? (© Kraft/Sygma) 
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Unique challenges face a leader chosen by a source outside the group. 
When a new leader enters a well-established group, there can be a long and 
difficult period of adjustment for everyone. One student described this diffi- 


cult process as follows: 


For five summers, I worked as a counselor at a county day camp for under- 
privileged children. Harry was our boss and all of us liked him. We worked 
hard for Harry because we knew he’d look the other way if we showed up 
late or left early on a Friday. As long as the kids were safe and supervised, 
he didn’t bother us. When Harry was promoted into management at the 
county government office, we got Frank. The first few weeks were awful. 
Frank would dock us if we were late. No one could leave early. He de- 
manded that we come up with more activities for the kids. Weekend pool 
parties were banned. He even made us attend a counselors’ meeting every 
morning rather than once every couple of weeks. But, in the end, most of 
us had to admit that Frank was a better camp director. The camp did more 
for the kids and that was the point. 


Both Harry and Frank were leaders with legitimate power. What made them 
different were the various kinds of power available to them. Because Harry 
had earned the admiration and respect of the staff, he could rely on his per- 


sonal, or referent, power. Frank, 
however, had to use coercive 
power to establish order. 

Before designated leaders 
can effectively lead, they must 
gain the group’s trust by demon- 
strating their competence and 
good character. Thus, if a leader 
appears to have good intentions 
yet is viewed as incompetent, 
members won't have faith in 
the leader’s abilities. Likewise, a 
competent person with ques- 
tionable motives will lack the 
trust of group members.® 

When a leader is elected or 
appointed from within a group, 
the problems can be as difficult 
as with a leader from outside 
the group. If the person who 


once worked next to you becomes your boss, the adjustment can be prob- 
lematic. Here is the way a business executive described how difficult it was 
when she was promoted to vice president: 


When I was promoted, I became responsible for making decisions that af- 
fected my colleagues, many of whom were close friends. I was given the 
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authority to approve projects, recommend salary increases, and grant pro- 
motions. Colleagues who had always been open and honest with me were 
more cautious and careful about what they said. I had to deny requests 
from people I cared about while approving requests from colleagues with 
whom I often disagreed. Even though I’m the same person I was as a man- 
ager, I was treated differently and, as a result, I behaved differently. 


Being plucked from a group in order to lead it can present problems be- 
cause it changes the nature of your relationship with the other group mem- 
bers. Your fellow group members whom you consider friends wonder if that 
has changed. Others fear that you will favor your friends. Some members 
may resent that they were not chosen to lead the group. Even though the 
members know you well, you still must earn their trust in your leadership 
abilities. Initially, try involving the group in decision making as much as pos- 
sible. Discuss ground rules for interaction with friends within the group 
while assuring them of your continued friendship. Finally, openly and hon- 
estly addressing leadership concerns with group members and seeking their 
suggestions may resolve many potential problems.? Whether you are an out- 
sider or a promoted member newly designated to lead a group, it takes time 
and energy to develop group members’ trust. 


Very often, the most effective leadership occurs when a leader emerges from 
a group rather than being promoted, elected, or appointed. The leaders of 
many political, religious, and neighborhood organizations emerge. Ellis and 
Fisher maintain that “When people achieve leadership status gradually, the 
process is termed leadership emergence.”!° Emergent leaders gradually 
achieve leadership by interacting with group members and contributing to 
the achievement of the group’s goal. The leader who emerges from within a 
group has significant advantages. He or she does not have to spend time 
learning about the group, its goals, and its norms. In addition, a leader who 
emerges from within a group has some assurance that the group wants him 
or her to be the leader rather than having to accept leadership because an 
election or outside authority says it must. Such leaders usually have referent 
power—a significant factor in mobilizing members toward the group’s goal. 


Although there is no foolproof method, there are strategies that can improve 
your chances of emerging or being designated as a group’s leader. The fol- 
lowing strategies require a balanced approach, one that takes advantage of 
opportunities without abusing the privilege of leadership: 


Talk early and often (and listen). 

Know more (and share it). 

Offer your opinion (and welcome disagreement). 
Volunteer for meaningful roles (and follow through). 
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Talk Early and Often (and Listen). Of all the strategies that can help 
you attain the position of group leader, the most reliable have to do with 
when and how much you talk. According to Hollander, the person who 
speaks first and most often is more likely to emerge as the group’s leader.!! 
The number of contributions is even more important than the quality of 
those contributions. The quality of contributions becomes more significant 
after you become a leader. The link between participation and leadership “is 
the most consistent finding in smalll group leadership research.”! Al- 
though talking early and often does not guarantee you a leadership position, 
failure to talk will keep you from being considered as a potential leader. Re- 
searchers have found that group members perceive talkative participants as 
“more competent, more confident, more interested in discussion, and more 
influential.”!9 The strategy is simple: If you want to be a leader, talk early 
and often throughout the discussion. Don’t overdo it, though. If you talk too 
much, members may think that you are not interested in or willing to listen 
to their contributions. As important as it is to talk, it is just as important to 
demonstrate your willingness and ability to listen to every member of the 


group. 


Know More (and Share It). Leaders often emerge or are appointed be- 
cause they are seen as experts—people who know more about an important 
topic. Even if a potential leader is only able to explain ideas and information 
more clearly than other group members, she or he may be perceived as 
knowing more. Groups need well-informed leaders; they do not need know- 
it-alls. Know-it-alls see their own comments as most important; leaders value 
everyone’s contributions. Knowing more than other members may require 
hours of advance preparation. Members who want to become leaders under- 
stand that they must demonstrate their expertise without intimidating other 
group members. 


Effective listening is one of the hallmarks of successful leadership. If you 
talk early and often but ignore or misinterpret what other group members 
say, you will not emerge or be highly successful as a leader. Effective lead- 


ers devote their full attention to making sure that they comprehend what 

is said. They also follow the golden listening rule: Listen to others as you 
would have them listen to you. In other words, suspend your own needs in 
order to listen to someone else’s. Chapter 6: Listening in Groups offers _ 
guidelines for becoming a more effective and appreciated listener. 
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Talk Listen 
Know More Share Knowledge 
Offer Your Opinion Welcome Disagreement 
Volunteer for Meaningful Roles Follow Through 





Leadership 


FIGURE 3.2 Becoming a Leader: A Balanced Approach 


Offer Your Opinion (and Welcome Disagreement). When groups are 
having difficulty making decisions or solving problems, they appreciate 
someone who can offer good ideas and informed opinions. Very often lead- 
ers will emerge when they help a group out of some difficulty. Offering ideas 
and opinions, however, is not the same as having those ideas accepted. Criti- 
cizing the ideas and opinions of others runs the risk of causing resentment 
and defensiveness. Bullying your way into a leadership position can backfire. 
If you are unwilling to compromise or listen to alternatives, the group may be 
unwilling to follow you. Effective leaders welcome constructive disagree- 
ment and discourage hostile confrontations. “They do not suppress conflict, 
they rise and face it.”"14 


Volunteer for Meaningful Roles (and Follow Through). The person 
who demonstrates a willingness to take on extra jobs that help the group 
achieve its goals is likely to be perceived as a potential leader. There are, how- 
ever, jobs with limited leadership potential. Rarely will a group’s secretary, 
social chairperson, or the member assigned to take minutes become the 
leader. An aspiring leader, therefore, should avoid permanent assignment to 
these positions. 

Volunteering, however, is not the same as follow-through. If you volun- 
teer to write a report, the report should be well written and on time. If you 
volunteer to chair a subcommittee, the responsibility for that position should 
be taken seriously. If you volunteer but then fail to follow through, you only 
succeed in demonstrating why you should not become the group’s leader. 


Implications. The strategies for becoming a leader are not necessarily the 
same strategies needed for successful leadership. Once you become a leader, 
you may find it necessary to listen more than talk, welcome better-informed 
members, criticize the opinions of others, and volunteer for a job no one else 
wants to do. Once you have emerged as leader, your focus should shift from 
becoming the leader to serving the group you lead. 
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Regardless of how you become a leader, it is critical to understand the 
difference between wanting to lead and wanting power. Group members 
who seek leadership positions because they crave power are trying to satisfy 
their own selfish needs. Effective leaders put members’ needs and the 
group’s goal ahead of their own needs. Power-hungry leaders use power in a 
way that allows no competition or conflict; effective leaders welcome such 
challenges. Leadership is not a power trip; it is a commitment to uniting the 
separate interests of group members in the pursuit of a higher, shared goal.!° 


dership Theories 





Trait Theory 


Leadership is a quality that seems to defy accurate measurement. Bennis and 
Nanus point out that “no clear and unequivocal understanding exists as to 
what distinguishes leaders from non-leaders, and perhaps more important, 
what distinguishes effective leaders from ineffective leaders. .. .”1© Despite 
such inconclusive results, there is a lot to be learned from the many theories 
of leadership. In the following sections, we explain four different theoretical 
approaches to leadership. 


The trait theory is often called the “Great Man” theory. It is based on what 
many people now believe is a myth—that leaders are born, not made. Trait 
theory attempts to identify and prescribe individual characteristics and be- 
haviors needed for effective leadership. 

Think of some of the leaders you most admire. What traits do they have? 
Most of us can come up with a list of desirable leadership traits that includes 
intelligence, ability to communicate, confidence, enthusiasm, organizational 
talent, and good listening skills. Most of us would gladly follow a leader with 


Four Theoretical Approaches to Leadership 


Trait Styles Situational Functional 
Theory Theory Theory Theory 
You Have It Are Democracies Matching Leaders Leadership 

or You Don’t Always Best? and Jobs By All 


FIGURE 3.3 Leadership Theories 
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these qualities. The problem is that there is no guarantee that someone pos- 
sessing these traits will be an effective leader. Furthermore, there are many 
effective leaders who possess only a few of these traits. Harriet Tubman, an 
illiterate runaway slave, did little talking but led hundreds of her people from 
bondage in the South to freedom in the North. Ross Perot, a little guy with 
big ears and a squeaky voice, became a business leader and serious contender 
for the U.S. presidency. Depending on the group and its circumstances, one 
set of traits may be less effective than another. Yet, some important implica- 
tions of this theory are of value to anyone seeking and gaining a leadership 
position. 


Implications of Trait Theory. According to one contemporary psycho- 
logical theory, there is such a thing as a born or natural leader. Psychological 
type theory has produced a survey instrument called the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator®, the most widely used, nonclinical personality inventory. Based 
on the idea that different kinds of people think differently and are interested 
in different things, psychological type theorists claim that they can identify 
“life’s natural leaders” or “extroverted thinkers” who use reasoning ability to 
control and direct those around them.!” These people are usually enthusias- 
tic, decisive, confident, organized, logical, and argumentative. They love to 
lead and can be excellent communicators. Although they often assume or win 
leadership positions, they may not necessarily be effective leaders. 

Extroverted thinkers may intimidate and overpower others. They may be 
insensitive to the personal feelings and needs of group members. Women 
with such traits, moreover, are often perceived as arrogant and confronta- 
tional. Although many extroverted thinkers become leaders, they may need a 
less intense, more balanced approach in order to be effective leaders. 


As a way of expanding the trait approach to the study of leadership, re- 
searchers began reexamining the traits they had collected. Rather than looking 
for individual leadership traits, they developed the styles theory of leader- 
ship—a collection of specific behaviors that could be identified as unique 
leadership styles. Actors work in different styles—tough or gentle, comic or 
tragic. Even sports teams differ in style; the South American soccer teams are 
known for their speed and grace, the European teams for their technical skill 
and aggressiveness. Different styles are attributed to leaders, too. 

One of the first attempts to describe different leadership styles yielded 
three categories: autocratic, democratic, and laissez-faire. !8 

An autocrat is a person who has a great deal of power and authority, 
someone who maintains strict control over the group and its discussion. The 
autocratic leader tries to control the direction and outcome of a discussion, 
makes many of the group’s decisions, gives orders, expects followers to obey 
orders, focuses on achieving the group’s task, and takes responsibility for the 
results. 
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Autocratic. Democratic 





: High Control Low Control 
FIGURE 3.4 The Leadership Style Continuum 


A democratic leader promotes the interests of group members and be- 
lieves in and practices social equality. This type of leader shares decision 
making with the group, helps the group plan a course of action, focuses on 
the group’s morale as well as on the task, and gives the entire group credit for 
success. 

Laissez-faire is a French phrase that means “to let people do as they 
choose.” A laissez-faire leader lets the group take charge of all decisions and 
actions. In mature and highly productive groups, a laissez-faire leader may 
be a perfect match for the group. Such a laid-back leadership style can gen- 
erate a climate in which open communication is encouraged and rewarded. 
Unfortunately, there are laissez-faire leaders who do little or nothing to help 
a group when it needs decisive leadership. 


Implications of Styles Theory. Many people assume that democratic 
leadership is always the best. There are, however, circumstances in which an 
autocratic style may be more effective. During a serious crisis there may not 
be enough time to discuss issues or consider the wishes of all members. In an 
emergency, a group may want its leader to take total responsibility. 

Although groups led by autocratic leaders may be more efficient and, in 
the short run, more effective, democratic leadership has significant advan- 
tages. In groups with democratic leadership, members are often more satis- 
fied with the group experience, more loyal to the leader, and more productive 
in the long run. Whereas members often fear or distrust an autocratic leader, 
they usually enjoy working with a democratic leader. Autocratic leaders may 
stifle critical opinions and creativity whereas a democratic leader can create a 
climate in which members’ opinions and ideas are welcome. Not surpris- 
ingly, groups led by democratic leaders exhibit lower levels of stress and con- 
flict along with higher levels of innovation and creative problem solving.!? 

It may be worthwhile to assess your own leadership style. If you have a 
tendency to interrupt group members who seem to be wasting time, to start 
meetings on time regardless of the social interaction occurring in the group, 
or to confront members with terse questions, you may be more of an auto- 
cratic than a democratic leader. There are costs to using the autocratic ap- 
proach. By exerting excessive control, autocratic leaders may lower group 
morale and sacrifice long-term productivity. Unfortunately, many autocratic 
leaders defend such authoritarian actions by arguing that the group can’t get 
the job done without the strict control of the leader. 
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Dr. Sandy Faber, a world-renowned astronomer, wrote about her experi- 
ence as the leader of a group of six astronomers who developed a new theory 
about the expansion of the universe. An unfortunate back injury made her 
take a new look at her leadership style: 


My usual style would have been to take center stage . . . and control the 
process. My back problem was at its worst .. . and instead I found myself 
lying flat on a portable cot in Donald’s office. It is very hard to lead a group 
of people from a prone position. My energies were at a low ebb anyway. I 
found it very comfortable to lie back and avoid taking central responsibil- 
ity... . It was the best thing that could have happened to us. The resultant 
power vacuum allowed each of us to quietly find our own best way to con- 
tribute. This lesson has stood me in good stead since. I now think that in 
small groups of able and motivated individuals, giving orders or setting up 
a well-defined hierarchy may generate more friction than it is designed to 
cure. If a good spirit of teamwork prevails, team leadership can be quite 
diffuse.? 


If you have a tendency to ask open and general questions of the group 
as a whole, encourage participation from all members regardless of their sta- 
tus, and avoid dominating the group with your own opinion, you may be a 
democratic leader. Here, too, there are costs. Democratic leaders may sacri- 
fice productivity by avoiding direct leadership. Many democratic leaders 
defend this approach by arguing that, regardless of the circumstance, the 
only way to make a good decision is to involve all group members. How- 
ever, by failing to take charge in a crisis or curb a discussion when final 
decisions are needed, democratic leaders may be perceived as weak or inde- 
cisive by their followers. 

Laissez-faire leaders are most effective in groups with very mature and 
productive members. Whether for lack of leadership skill or interest, laissez- 
faire leaders avoid taking charge or taking the time to prepare for complex 
and lengthy discussions. They can, however, assume procedural responsibil- 
ities that allow a group to speed up its progress and effectiveness. 

Knowing whether your primary leadership style is autocratic, demo- 
cratic, or laissez-faire is helpful only if you also understand the ways in which 
that style affects the members of your group and the goal your group is 
working to achieve. Effective leadership cannot be classified like a chemical 
molecule or a style of automobile. Effective leaders must seek a balance be- 
tween their natural traits or instinctive style and their ability to use other 
leadership strategies adapted to different group situations. 


The situational approach assumes that leaders are made, not born, and that 
nearly everyone can be an effective leader under the right circumstances. 
Moreover, situational theory explains how leaders can become more effective 
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once they have carefully analyzed themselves, their group, and the circum- 
stances in which they must lead. Rather than describing traits or styles, the sit- 
uational approach seeks an ideal fit between leaders and leadership jobs. 

One of the most influential theories of situational leadership was devel- 
oped by the researcher Fred Fiedler. Fiedler’s Contingency Model of Leader- 
ship Effectiveness is based on his study of hundreds of groups in numerous 
work settings.*! A contingency is something that is dependent upon certain 
conditions. For example, a leader may not be able to implement a plan of ac- 
tion if members do not like or understand the plan. The contingency model 
of situational leadership suggests that effective leadership occurs only when 
there is an ideal match between the leader’s style and the group’s work 
situation. 


Leadership Style. Rather than classifying leaders as autocratic or demo- 
cratic, Fiedler characterizes them as either task-motivated or relationship- 
motivated. Task-motivated leaders want to get the job done; they gain 
satisfaction from completing a task even if the cost is bad feelings between 
the leader and group members. Task-motivated leaders may be criticized for 
being too bossy and too focused on the job rather than on the morale of the 
group. Sometimes task-motivated leaders take on the jobs of other group 
members because they’re not satisfied with the quality or quantity of work 
done by others. 

Relationship-motivated leaders gain satisfaction from working well 
with other people even if the cost is neglecting or failing to complete a task. 
Relationship-motivated leaders may be criticized for paying too much atten- 
tion to how members feel and for tolerating disruptive members; they may 
appear inefficient and weak. Sometimes relationship-motivated leaders take 
on the jobs of other group members because they can’t bring themselves to 
ask their colleagues to do more. 


The Situation. Once you have determined your leadership style, the next 
step is to analyze the way in which your style matches the group’s situation. 
According to Fiedler, there are three important dimensions to every situation: 
leader-member relationships, task structure, and power. 

Fiedler claims that the most important factor in analyzing a situation is 
understanding the relationship between the leader and the group. Because 
leader-member relations can be positive, neutral, or negative, they can affect 
how a leader goes about mobilizing a group toward its goal. Are group mem- 
bers friendly and loyal to the leader and the rest of the group? Are they co- 
operative and supportive? Do they accept or resist the leader? 

The second factor is rating the structure of the task. Task structure can 
range from disorganized and chaotic to highly organized and rule-driven. 
Are the goals and task clear? Is there an accepted procedure or set of steps 
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for achieving the goal? Are there well-established standards for measuring 
success? 

The third situational factor is the amount of power and control the leader 
has. Is the source of that power an outside authority, or has the leader earned 
it from the group? What differences would the use of reward, coercive, legit- 
imate, expert, and/or referent power have on the group? 


Matching the Leader and the Situation. Fiedler’s research suggests 
that there are ideal matches between leadership style and the group situa- 
tion. Task-motivated leaders perform in extremes—such as when the situa- 
tion is highly controlled or when it is almost out of control. Task-motivated 
leaders shine when there are good leader-member relationships, a clear 
task, and a lot of power. They also do well in stressful leadership jobs where 
there may be poor. leader-member relationships, an unclear and unstruc- 
tured task, and little control or power. Task-motivated leaders do well in ex- 
treme situations because their primary motivation is to take charge and get 
the job done. 

Relationship-motivated leaders do well when there is a mix of condi- 
tions. They may have a structured task but an uncooperative group of fol- 
lowers. Rather than taking charge and getting the job done at all costs, the 
relationship-motivated leader uses diplomacy and works with group mem- 
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FIGURE 3.5 Contingency Model of Leader Effectiveness 
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bers to improve leader-member relationships. If there are good leader-mem- 
ber relations but an unstructured task, the relationship-motivated leader may 
rely on the resources of the group to develop a plan of action. Whereas a task- 
motivated leader might find these situations frustrating, a relationship- 
motivated leader will be quite comfortable. 


Implications of Situational Theory. According to the situational ap- 
proach, once you know your leadership style and have analyzed the situation 
in which you must lead, you can begin to predict how successful you will be 
as a leader. If you are a task-motivated leader, you should feel confident if 
asked to take on a highly structured or highly unstructured task. If complet- 
ing the group’s task is your major concern and motivation, you should feel 
confident if asked to lead a group that is unable and unwilling to pursue its 
goal. 

Relationship-motivated leaders have different factors to consider. If there 
is a moderate degree of structure, a relationship-motivated leader may be 
more successful. If people issues are your major concern, you should feel 
confident if asked to lead a group that is able but somewhat unwilling to 
complete its task. 

Unfortunately, you cannot always choose when and where you will lead. 
You may find yourself assigned or elected to a leadership situation that does 
not match your leadership style. Rather than trying to change your leader- 
ship style, you may find it easier to change the situation you are leading. For 
example, if leader-member relations are poor, you may decide that your first 
task is to gain the group’s trust and support. You can schedule time to listen 
to members’ problems or take nonmeeting time to get to know key individu- 
als in the group. 

If your task is highly unstructured, you can exert your leadership by pro- 
viding structure or by dividing the task into smaller, easier-to-achieve sub- 
units. On the other hand, you may find yourself in a leadership situation 
where the task is so highly structured there is almost no need for leadership. 
The group knows exactly what to do. Rather than allowing the group to be- 
come bored, ask for or introduce new and less structured tasks to challenge 
the group. 

Finally, you may be able to modify the amount of power you have. If you 
are reluctant to use coercive power or if you don’t have enough legitimate 
power, you can earn referent power by demonstrating your leadership abil- 
ity. If you have a great deal of power and run the risk of intimidating group 
members, you may want to delegate some of your duties and power. 

All the preceding strategies rely on leaders who understand who they 
are, who recognize the way in which they are motivated to lead, and who 
have analyzed the group’s situation. Rather than wishing you were born with 
leadership traits or waiting for situations that match your style, the situa- 
tional approach suggests ways to improve your leadership ability. 
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Like the situational approach, the functional theory of leadership assumes 
that people are not born as leaders but learn to function as leaders. Unlike the 
situational approach, the functional approach focuses on what a leader does 
rather than who a leader is. Even more significant, the functional approach 
does not assume that leadership is the sole responsibility of one person—the 
leader. Instead, it assumes that anyone in a group can and should help the 
group achieve its goal. There are no rules dictating that only the leader can 
motivate group members, provide procedural suggestions, or solve group 
problems. Leadership is a job, not a person. And, according to the functional 
approach to leadership, any capable group member can assume leadership 
functions when necessary. 


Implications of Functional Theory. Although the functional approach 
can shift leadership responsibilities to anyone capable of performing them, 
doing so does not mean that leadership is unnecessary. Just the opposite may 
be true. If one participant is better at motivating members while another 
member excels at keeping the group on track, the group may be better off 
with both members assuming such leadership functions than if it relies on a 
single person to assume these important responsibilities. 

Another significant implication to the functional approach to leadership 
is its focus on communication strategies and skills. Rather than relying on a 
leader’s natural traits, styles, or motivation, the functional approach concen- 
trates on what a leader says and does in a group situation. An information- 
giver, a compromiser, or even a dominator functions by communicating. 
Given the nature of group discussions, most of these functional leadership 
behaviors require effective communication skills. 


a TOOLBOX 3.3 Functional Theory and Partici pation _ 















Because functional theory maintains that any group member can assume 
specific leadership tasks, it may be more of a participation theory than a 

leadership theory. As a theory of participation, functional theory assumes _ 
that the behavior of every member is critical to the group's success or fail- 
ure. The theory divides group members’ behaviors into three categories: . 
(1) group task functions such as information giver, evaluator, and energizer; | 
(2) group maintenance functions such as compromiser, tension releaser, and 
gatekeeper; and (3) self-centered functions such as blocker, dominator, and 
recognition seeker. An effective leader would assume most task and mainte- 
nance roles described by functional theory while minimizing or avoiding 
self-centered functions. Chapter 4: Participation in Groups uses functional 
theory to describe the most common rotes found in groups. _ 
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ider and Leadership 





In the early studies of leadership, there was an unwritten but additional pre- 
requisite for becoming a leader: Be a man. Yet there have been and continue to 
be exceptional women leaders: Clara Barton, Harriet Tubman, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Margaret Sanger, Eleanor Roosevelt, Madeleine 
Albright, and Gloria Steinem; Representatives Shirley Chisholm and Barbara 
Jordan; Senators Margaret Chase Smith, Diane Feinstein, and Carol Moseley 
Braun; Attorney General Janet Reno; and Governors Ann Richards and Chris- 
tine Todd Whitman. Despite the achievements of these individuals, some 
people still question the ability of women to serve in leadership positions. 
These doubts are based on long-held prejudices rather than on valid evidence. 
In a summary of the research on leadership and gender, Shimanoff and 
Jenkins conclude that “women are still less likely to be preselected as leaders, 
and the same leadership behavior is often evaluated more positively when at- 
tributed to a male than a female.”22 In other words, even when women talk 
early and often, are well prepared and always present at meetings, offer valu- 
able ideas, and volunteer for important tasks, a man who has done the same 
things is more likely to emerge 
as leader. After examining the 
research on gender and leader- 
ship, Napier and Gershenfeld 
conclude that “even though 
male and female leaders may act 
the same, there is a tendency for 
women to be perceived more 
negatively or to have to act dif- 
ferently to gain leadership.”79 
Do male and female leaders 
differ? According to Julia Wood, 
dissimilarities may be explained 
by differences in male-female 
communication styles: 


Leadership . . . is typically 
linked with masculine styles of 
communication—assertive- 
ness, independence, competitiveness, confidence. .. . Deference, inclusivity, 
that mobilize a group to- collaboration, and cooperation, which are prioritized in women’s speech 
ward achieving shared communities, are linked with subordinate roles rather than with 

goals. What might you leadership.4 


conclude about the lead- 
ership of this group? Thus, there is a perception that male leaders are (or are expected to be) more 


(Mark Richards/PhotoEdit) assertive and task oriented, whereas women leaders devote (or are expected 





EFFECTIVE leaders select 
communication strategies 
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to devote) more attention to the social and emotional needs of group mem- 
bers. Because men usually talk more, they may have the advantage of being 
able to “talk early and often.” However, women who do talk may find that 
their ideas carry less weight than the same ideas expressed by a man. 
Deborah Tannen has described the difficulties that women have in lead- 
ership positions.”° If their behavior is similar to that of male leaders, they are 
perceived as unfeminine. If they act “like a lady,” they are viewed as weak or 
ineffective. One professional woman described this dilemma as follows: 


I was thrilled when my boss evaluated me as “articulate, hard-working, 
mature in her judgment, and a skillful diplomat.” What disturbed me were 
some of the evaluation comments from those I supervise or work with as 
colleagues. Although they had a lot of good things to say, a few of them de- 
scribed me as “pushy,” “brusque,” “impatient,” “has a disregard for social 
niceties,” and “hard-driving.” What am I supposed to do? My boss thinks 
I’m energetic and creative while other people see the same behavior as 
pushy and aggressive. 


The preference for male leaders may come down to a fear of or an un- 
willingness to adjust to different kinds of leaders. Because many people have 
worked in groups that were led by men, they may feel uncomfortable when 
leadership shifts to a woman. 

Instead of asking whether a female leader is different from a male leader, 
it is more important to ask whether she is an effective leader. Regardless of 
gender, effective leaders select strategies that mobilize groups toward achiev- 
ing shared goals. 


The leader performs the most difficult balancing act in a group. Much like a 
tightrope walker who juggles during a death-defying walk across open 
space, a group leader must juggle many interests and issues while propelling 
a group toward its goal. The leader must exert control without stifling cre- 
ativity. The leader must balance the requirements of the task with the social 
needs of group members. The leader must resolve conflict without losing the 
motivation and energy that results from conflict and must encourage partici- 
pation from quiet members without stifling the enthusiasm and contribu- 
tions of active members. The effective leader juggles all of these variables 
while mobilizing a group’s resources in pursuit of a common goal that unifies 
both leaders and followers. The job of a juggling tightrope walker may seem 
easy compared to balancing all of these leadership tasks. 
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Group Goal Individual Goals 
Task Functions Maintenance Functions 
Speaking Listening 


Leadership 





FIGURE 3.6 Balanced Leadership 


Kevin Freiberg claims that effective “leaders have both the desire and 
ability to create an environment where the wants and needs of followers can 
be satisfied. They are particularly adept at using their skills and insight to es- 
tablish a balance between cooperative common action and the fulfillment of 
individual goals.”2° Achieving balanced leadership does not depend on de- 
veloping a particular trait or style but depends rather on a leader’s ability to 
analyze a situation and select leadership strategies that help mobilize a group 
to achieve its goal. 


mary Study Guide 





e A leader mobilizes group members toward a goal shared by the leader 
and followers. Leadership is a process that requires the ability to make 
strategic decisions and use communication to mobilize others toward 
achieving a shared goal. 

e Leadership power can be categorized as reward power, coercive power, 
legitimate power, expert power, and referent power. 

¢ Designated leaders are selected by an outside authority or elected by a 
group; emergent leaders come from within a group and gradually as- 
sume leadership functions. 

e Strategies for becoming a leader include talking early and often, know- 
ing more, offering opinions, and volunteering. 

e Trait theory attempts to identify individual characteristics and behav- 
iors needed for effective leadership. 

e Styles theory describes the strengths and weaknesses of autocratic, 
democratic, and laissez-faire leaders. 
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Situational theory seeks an ideal fit between a leader’s style (task or re- 
lationship motivated) and three dimensions of the group’s work situa- 
tion (leader-member relations, the task structure, and the leader’s 
power). 

Functional theory focuses on what leaders do rather than on who lead- 
ers are; anyone in a group can assume leadership functions. 

Women are less likely to be selected as leaders; the same leadership be- 
havior is often evaluated more positively when attributed to a man than 
to a woman. 


froupwork Wanted: A Few Good Leaders 





GOAL To analyze and discuss different perceptions of effective leadership. 


PARTICIPANTS 3-7 members 


PROCEDURE 


ile 


Zz 


Each student should complete The Least-Preferred Coworker Scale at the 
end of this chapter. 

After everyone has completed the scale, they should form groups based 
on similar individual results, e.g. relationship-motivated students 
should join the same groups and task-motivated students should join 
groups with each other. 


. Each group should then work to write a description of the desired char- 


acteristics, skills, and/or duties of a potential leader in the form of a 
want ad in the employment section of a newspaper. Each advertisement 
should begin with “WANTED: LEADER The ideal candidate for this job 
will 32 


. Each group should post its job description of a leader and have a 


spokesperson present it to the class. 


. The class should then discuss the following questions: 


e What are the similarities among the want ads? 

What are the differences among the want ads? 

Which leadership theories apply to each want ad? 

In what ways did group members’ preferences for relationship mo- 
tivation or task motivation affect the words they chose to include in 
each want ad? 

Who was the leader in each group? Did the group designate a 
leader or did one emerge? 


—_——___W—_+\\. 





ASSESSMENT 
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The Least-Preferred Coworker Scale 


Directions All of us have worked better with some people than with oth- 
ers. Think of the one person in your life with whom you have worked least 
well, a person who might cause you difficulty in doing a job or completing 
a task. This person may be someone with whom you have worked recently or 
someone you have known in the past. This coworker must be the single in- 
dividual with whom you have had the most difficulty getting a job done, 
with whom you would least want to work. 

On the scale below, describe this person by circling the number that best 
represents your perception of this person. There are no right or wrong an- 
swers. Do not omit any items, and circle a number for each item only once. 

Pleasanttie 28 acc/8 ol On 3. 2 1 Unpleasant 

Friendly Unfriendly 
Rejecting Accepting 
Tense Relaxed 
Distant 
Cold 


Supportive 


Close 
Warm 
Hostile 
Boring Interesting 
Harmonious 
Cheerful 
Guarded 


Loyal 


Quarrelsome 
Gloomy 
Open 
Backbiting 
Untrustworthy Trustworthy 
Considerate Inconsiderate 
Nasty Nice 
Agreeable Disagreeable 
Sincere 


Unkind 


Insincere 
Kind 


Co | |c |B Ja |B |e Jo [Be |e |e Jo Je Je Je |e Joo 
~S frm | frm J Jp [pr JH [po Ip [pr [NJ Ip Ip |r Ir [NH 
DH lw lam |w lm Jw |w [wm Jw Jw [WwW J~@ Jw [w Jw |W [oa 
wo [se jo [xR jo fsx [x Jo [KR [KR [wR Jo JR [IR [KR [KR Jo 
KR ilo [IR Jo [KR fo fw [KR Jo Jo Jw [KR Jw lw Jw Jw [x [a 
Ww la |wla fw la Ia Jw la [oa Jo [jw Ia Ja 1a [a Jw 
rm IN frm IN Ir IN [IN frm [NIN IN Im IN IND IN JN [pr 
e [00 | |oo | |00 |oo | |00 Joo |oo | |00 | |oo |o |e 


Scoring 


Obtain your Least-Preferred Coworker (LPC) score by adding up the numbers 
you circled on the preceding scale. Your score should range between 18 and 


144. 
(continued) 
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(The Least-Preferred Coworker Scale, continued) 


Relationship-Motivated Leader. If your score is 73 or above, you derive satis- 
faction from good relationships with group members. You are most success- 
ful when a situation has just enough uncertainty to challenge you: moderate 
leader-member relations, moderate task structure, and moderate power. 


Task-Motivated Leader. If your score is 64 or below, you derive satisfaction 
from getting things done. You are most successful when a situation has clear 
guidelines or no guidelines at all: excellent or poor leader-member relations, 
highly structured or unstructured tasks, and high or low power. 


Relationship- and Task-Motivated Leader. If your score is between 65 and 72, 
you may be flexible enough to function in both leadership styles. 


Source: The Least-Preferred Coworker Scale reprinted from Improving Leadership Effectiveness: The Leader 
Match Concept, 2nd edition, Fiedler, F. E. & Chemers, M. M. © 1984 John Wiley & Sons, Inc., pp. 17-42. 
Reprinted by permission of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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0 Wants to Be a Follower? 






Without followers, there would be no one to lead. As obvious as this state- 
ment is to anyone who has ever worked in a group, followers are much less 
frequently analyzed than leaders. 


We have thousands of books on leadership, none on followership. I have 
heard college presidents tell their students that schools are meant to train 
leaders. I have never heard anyone profess to train followers. The ideal 
seems to be a world in which everyone is a leader—but who will be left 
for them to be leading?! 


In the United States, we place great value on leaders, but rarely do we 
stop to understand or appreciate followers. Bennis and Biederman maintain 
that our obsession with leadership has resulted in the mistaken notion that 
extraordinary achievements are primarily the result of great leaders rather 
than the collaborative efforts of great groups. They point to the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel as a classic example. Most of us have an image of Michelan- 
gelo laboring alone, when in fact thirteen people worked with him.” 

Interestingly, this admiration and awe of leaders is not shared by all cul- 
tures. In some countries, standing out from or above the crowd is considered 
arrogant. Loyal, hard-working followers are admired. In the United States, 
however, there often is a negative view of followers. Garry Wills captured 
this perception in his book Certain Trumpets: The Call of Leaders. 


Talk about the nobility of leaders, the need for them, our reliance on them, 
raises the clear suspicion that followers are not so noble, not needed —that 
there is something demeaning about being a follower. In that view, leaders 
only rise by sinking others to subordinate roles.? 


Of course, none of the preceding suspicions about followers has merit in 
an effective group. In such groups, leaders and followers share a common vi- 
sion; they develop plans together; they combine their willpower in a con- 
certed effort to achieve a goal. 

Rather than being a herd of sheep to be shepherded and led, effective fol- 
lowers are full partners and active participants who help develop a group’s 
vision and course of action. In the best groups, followers have a say about 
where they are being led. Leaders need good followers who are ready, will- 
ing, and able to fulfill their critical roles group participants. 


gories of Participation 





In Chapter 3, four different theoretical approaches provided information 
and advice about effective leadership behavior. There are also theories of 
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participation. By understanding two of these theories — functional theory and 
personality type theory—we can identify participation strategies that can help 
a group achieve its goals. 


In 1948, Benne and Sheats published an essay in which they labeled and de- 
scribed the functional roles they had observed in groups.* We have modified 
the original Benne and Sheats list by adding or combining functional behav- 
iors that we have observed in groups, as well as roles identified by other writ- 
ers and researchers. 

The following sections divide twenty-five participant roles into three func- 
tional categories: group task roles, group maintenance roles, and self-centered 
roles. 

Group task functions affect a group’s ability to achieve its goals by fo- 
cusing on behavior that helps get the job done. Group maintenance func- 
tions affect how group members get along with each other while pursuing a 
shared goal. They are concerned with building relationships and keeping the 
group cohesive and cooperative. Self-centered functions describe negative 
roles in which individual needs are put ahead of the group’s goal and other 
members’ needs. In the following section, each functional role is categorized, 
named, described, and illustrated with a statement that might be heard from 
a discussant assuming such a role. 


Group Task Roles. 


1. Initiator. Proposes ideas and suggestions; provides direction for the 
group; gets the group started. 

“Let's begin by trying to look at the problem from the client’s point of 
view.” 

2. Information Seeker. Asks for needed facts and figures; requests explana- 
tions and clarification of ideas; makes the group aware of information 
gaps. 

“How can we decide on a policy for disabled students without know- 
ing more about the new federal laws and regulations?” 

3. Information Giver. Provides the group with relevant information; re- 
searches, organizes, and presents needed information. 

“T checked with our minority affairs officer and she said...” 

4. Opinion Seeker. Asks for others’ opinions; tests for group opinions and 

consensus; tries to discover what others believe or feel about an issue. 
“Lyle, what do you think? Will it work?” 

5. Opinion Giver. States personal beliefs and interpretations; shares feel- 
ings; offers analysis and arguments. 

“I don’t agree that radio ads are the answer because they’ll use up 
our entire promotional budget.” 
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Function Focus Effect 


Task ——————_———_> Getting the job done sie ciggernerat 
Promotes Group Goal 


Maintenance —-—————> Getting along with others 


Self-Centered —————~ Individual needs instead ———————>_ Disrupts Group Efforts 
of group goal 


FIGURE 4.1 Functional Theory’s Role Categories 


6. Clarifier-Summarizer. Explains ideas and their consequences; reduces 
confusion; sums up group progress and conclusions. 

“We've been trying to analyze this problem for the last hour. Let me 
see if I can list the three causes we’ve identified so far.” 

7. Evaluator-Critic. Assesses ideas, arguments, and suggestions; functions 
as the group’s critical thinker; diagnoses task and procedural problems. 

“T think we’ve forgotten something here. The building figures don’t 
take into account monthly operating costs such as utilities and 
maintenance.” 

8. Energizer. Motivates group members to do their best; helps create en- 
thusiasm for the task and, if needed, a sense of urgency; serves as the 
group’s “cheerleader.” 

“This is incredible! We may be the first department to come up with 
such a unique and workable solution to this problem.” 

9. Procedural Technician. Assists with preparations for meetings including 
suggesting agenda items, making room arrangements, and providing 
needed materials and equipment. 

“Before our next meeting, let me know whether any of you will need 
an overhead projector or a flip chart.” 
10. Recorder-Secretary. Keeps and provides accurate written records of a 
group’s major ideas, suggestions, and decisions. 
“Maggie, please repeat your two deadline dates so I can get them into 


the minutes.” 


Group Maintenance Roles. 


1. Encourager-Supporter. Praises and agrees with group members; pro- 
vides recognition and person-to-person encouragement; listens 
empathetically. 

“The information you found has been a big help. Thanks for taking 
all that time to find it.” 
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. Harmonizer. Helps resolve conflicts; mediates differences among group 


members; emphasizes teamwork and the importance of everyone get- 
ting along. 
“I know we’re starting to get on each other’s nerves, but we’re almost 
done. Let’s put aside our differences and finish up.” 


. Compromiser. Offers suggestions that minimize differences; helps the 


group reach consensus; searches for solutions acceptable to everyone. 
“It looks as though no one is going to agree on this one. Maybe we 
can improve the old system rather than trying to come up with a 
brand new way of doing it.” 


. Tension Releaser. Alleviates tension with friendly humor; breaks the ice 


and cools hot tempers; monitors tension levels and tries to relax the 
group. 7 
“Can Karen and I arm wrestle to decide who gets the assignment?” 


. Gatekeeper. Monitors participation; encourages quiet members to speak 


and talkative members to stop speaking; tries to control the flow of 
communication. ’ 
“T think we’ve heard from everyone except Sophie, and I know she 
has strong feelings on this issue.” 


. Observer-Interpreter. Explains what others are trying to say; monitors 


and interprets feelings and nonverbal communication; expresses group 
feelings; paraphrases other members. 
“I sense that you two are not really disagreeing. Tell me if I’m wrong, 
but I think that both of you are saying that we should .. .” 


. Follower. Supports the group and its members; accepts others’ ideas 


and assignments; serves as an attentive audience member. 
“That's fine with me. Just tell me when it’s due.” 


Self-Centered Roles. 


1. Aggressor. Puts down members to get what he or she wants; is sarcastic 


toward and critical of others; may take credit for someone else’s work or 
idea. 
“It’s a good thing I had time to rewrite our report. There were so 
many mistakes in it, we would have been embarrassed by it.” 


2. Blocker. Stands in the way of progress; presents negative, disagreeable, 


and uncompromising positions; uses delaying tactics to derail an idea or 
proposal. 
“There’s no way I’m signing off on this idea if you insist on putting 
Gabriel in charge of the project.” 


3. Dominator. Prevents others from participating; asserts authority and 


tries to manipulate others; interrupts others and monopolizes 
discussion. 
“That’s nuts, Wanda. Right off the top of my head I can think of at least 
four major reasons why we can’t do it your way. The first reason is . . .” 


Personality 
Type Theory 
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4. Recognition Seeker. Boasts about personal accomplishments; tries to im- 
press others and become the center of attention; pouts or disrupts the 
discussion if not getting enough attention. 

“As the only person here to have ever won the company’s prestigious 
top achiever award, I personally suggest that... .” 

5. Clown. Injects inappropriate humor or commentary into the group; 
seems more interested in goofing off than working; distracts the group. 

“Listen—lI’ve been working on this outrageous impersonation of the 
boss. I’ve even got his funny walk down.” 

6. Deserter. Withdraws from the group; appears “above it all” and 
annoyed or bored with the discussion; remains aloof or stops 
contributing. 

“T have to leave now. I have to go to a very important meeting.” 

7. Confessor. Seeks emotional support from the group; shares very per- 
sonal feelings and problems with members; uses the group for emo- 
tional support. 

“I had an argument with my boyfriend yesterday. I could really use 
some advice. Let me start at the beginning.” 

8. Special Interest Pleader. Speaks on behalf of an outside group or a per- 
sonal interest; tries to influence group members to support nongroup 
interests. 

“Let's hire my brother-in-law to cater our annual dinner. We’d get 
better food than the usual rubber chicken.” 


Depending on your group’s goal, the nature of its task, and the attitudes 
or abilities of other members, you could function in several different roles. If 
you know the most about the topic being discussed, your primary function 
might be that of information giver. If two members are locked in a serious 
disagreement, you might help your group by functioning as a harmonizer. 
And, if you strongly believe that the group is heading toward a disastrous de- 
cision, you might even decide to take on the function of a blocker in order to 
prevent the group from making a mistake. In the best of all possible groups, 
all the task and maintenance functions should be available as strategies to 
mobilize a group toward its goal. 


When different personalities join together in pursuit of a common goal, the 
resulting combination of traits may be harmonious and complementary, or 
disruptive and chaotic. Understanding personality theories can help a group 
balance its collection of unique temperaments and talents. Schutz’s FIRO the- 
ory, discussed in Chapter 2, is an example of a personality theory that ex- 
plains member motivation and behavior as attempts to satisfy inclusion, 
control, and affection needs. 

In Chapter 3, another personality theory, the Myers-Briggs Type Indica- 
tor®, was introduced to explain why some people are described as natural 
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leaders. This personality type theory can also explain why and how certain 
group members react to specific suggestions and circumstances. In order to 
appreciate the ways in which personality types can affect the behavior of 
group members, it is necessary to understand several of the assumptions un- 
derlying this theory. Isabel Briggs Myers and her daughter, Katherine Briggs, 
developed a personality type measure that examines the different ways in 
which people see and understand the world around them as well as the dif- 
ferent ways people reach conclusions and make decisions about what they 
have seen. Myers-Briggs, as the measure is known, looks at “the very way 
people prefer to use their minds, specifically, the way they perceive and the 
way they make judgments.”° 

According to Myers-Briggs, all of us have preferences of thought and be- 
havior that can be divided into four categories, with two opposite preferences 
in each category. As you read about the following categories and traits, ask 
yourself which preferences best describe the reasons you choose one way of 
reacting or behaving over another. 


Extrovert or Introvert. These two traits relate to where you like to focus 
your attention—outward or inward. Extroverts are outgoing; they talk 
more, gesture more, and can become quite enthusiastic during a discussion. 
Extroverts get their energy by being with people. They enjoy solving prob- 
lems in groups and like to involve others in projects. In a group setting, ex- 
troverts may have a tendency to dominate the discussion without listening 
to others. At the same time, they can be terrific energizers and contributors. 
Introverts think before they speak. Although they may have a great deal to 
offer in a group discussion, they can find the experience exhausting. Intro- 
verts recharge by being alone; they often prefer to work by themselves rather 
than in groups. 











Extrovert Introvert 
talkative, outgoing quieter, works alone 
Sensor =— ——> Intuitive 
detail-oriented sees “big picture” 

Thinker <———— — > Feeler 
task-oriented people-oriented 


Judger_ —<?#J—_—_\1_—T—__———_. Perceiver 


Structured, punctual open-ended, procrastinating 


FIGURE 4.2 Myers-Briggs Type Indicator® Preferences 
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Knowing whether you or another group member tends to be an extrovert 
or an introvert can be valuable. Whereas an extrovert is likely to prefer work- 
ing on a subcommittee, an introvert may prefer a solo assignment. Because 
introverts need more time to think before they speak or act, a group may 
miss out on good ideas and needed analysis if it rushes into solutions pro- 
posed by enthusiastic extroverts. 

Levasseur reports that misunderstandings between extroverts and intro- 
verts are common in groups. “Extroverts complain that introverts don’t 
speak up at the right time in meetings. Introverts criticize extroverts for talk- 
ing too much and not listening well.”© Effective groups try to balance the 
needs of both personality types by accommodating the differences in com- 
munication style and tapping the best ideas from all members. 


Sensor or Intuitive. These two traits focus on the way you look at the 
world around you—whether you see the trees or the forest. Sensors focus 
on details and prefer to concentrate on one task at a time. In groups, they 
may uncover minor flaws in an idea and request detailed instructions for 
completing a task. Intuitives look for connections and concepts rather than 
rules and flaws. They like to come up with big ideas but become bored with 
details. 

In a group, sensors and intuitives may see things quite differently. Ac- 
cording to Jaffe, sensors focus on regulations, step-by-step explanations, and 
facts, whereas intuitives focus on outwitting regulations, supplying theoreti- 
cal explanations, and ignoring details.” Conflict between these two types can 
decrease group productivity. 

Groups need both kinds of members in order to function effectively and 
efficiently. In the example that follows, Larson and LaFasto emphasize the 
importance of having a balance between the “nuts and bolts types” and those 
individuals who are capable of being creative and conceptual: 


... in the construction business it’s important to have the “big picture” 
people who can see the conceptual side of a project and know when major 
changes are necessary. This needs to be balanced, however, by people who 
are at the job site supervising the very detail-oriented portions of the work. 
Both are necessary members of a good project team.® 


Thinker or Feeler. These two traits explain how you go about making de- 
cisions. Thinkers are task-oriented. They take pride in their ability to think 
objectively and logically. Thinkers often enjoy arguing and making difficult 
decisions. Like the task-motivated leader, thinkers want to get the job done 
even if the cost is poor feelings among some group members. Feelers are 
people-oriented. Relationship-motivated leaders are probably feelers who 
want everyone to get along. Feelers will spend time and effort helping other 
members. 
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When thinkers and feelers work together in groups, there is a potential 
for misunderstanding. Thinkers may appear unemotional and aggressive. 
Feelers may annoy others by “wasting” time with social chit-chat. How- 
ever, when thinkers and feelers recognize their differences as decision 
makers, they can form an unbeatable team. While the thinkers make deci- 
sions and move the group forward, feelers make sure the group is working 
harmoniously. 


Judger or Perceiver. The last two traits focus on how you deal with the 
outer world and its problems. Judgers are highly structured and well orga- 
nized. They plan ahead, follow lengthy “To Do” lists, and like closure. 
Judgers are very punctual and can become impatient with participants who 
show up late or waste time. Perceivers are less rigid than judgers. Because 
they like open-endedness, being on time is less important than being flexible 
and adaptable. Perceivers are risk-takers willing to try new options. They 
often procrastinate and end up in a frenzy to complete a task on time. 

Judgers and perceivers often have difficulty working together. To a 
judger, a perceiver may appear scatterbrained. To a perceiver, a judger may 
appear rigid and controlling. Kroeger and Thuesen have described the prob- 
lems that judgers and perceivers have in the same group. Whereas judgers 
come prepared to make decisions and solve problems, perceivers wish they 
“could just leave the room and come back when it’s over.” 


Just as it was desirable to have every task and maintenance function as- 
sumed by at least one member of a group, the same is true for personality 
traits. A group without judgers can miss deadlines and fail to achieve its 
goal. A group without a sensor can overlook important details or critical 
flaws in a proposal. Although it is tempting to choose members who are just 
like you, a group will be much better off with representatives of every type. 
According to Kroeger and Thuesen, in an ideal group “we would have a 
smattering of Extroverts, Introverts, Sensors, Intuitives, Thinkers, Feelers, 
Judgers, and Perceivers—and we would put them together in such a way 
that they would not only understand their differences but could also draw 
upon them.”!° 

Functional and personality theories help us understand and explain how 
groups work. When you understand that some members are harmonizers 
while others dominate the discussion, you can take advantage of the mainte- 
nance function while trying to minimize the self-centered function. When 
you understand why extroverted judgers are argumentative whereas intro- 
verted feelers are more congenial and agreeable, you can use the strengths of 
each type to compensate for the weaknesses of the other. Without underlying 
theories of participation, you will not know why some participant strategies 
succeed in one situation but fail in another. 
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delines for Participation 


Readiness 





When groups have to share information, motivate members, make decisions, ' 
and solve problems, everyone has a stake in the outcome. When a conscien- 
tious self-management team hires a new team member, everyone should be 
involved in the process of reviewing applications and discussing the merits of 
each candidate. When an experienced convention committee selects a site for 
an upcoming conference, each member brings unique viewpoints and exper- 
tise to the deliberations. In both examples, the qualities that characterize an 
ideal group member’s effective participation can be divided into three cate- 
gories: readiness, willingness, and an ability to help the group achieve its goal. 


Readiness means being prepared, in advance, for a discussion or group task. 
Most people would not give a speech or agree to an important interview 
without, at least, thinking about what they want to say. Why is it, then, that 
group members show up for meetings with little or no preparation? Group 
discussants must be well prepared to deal with a host of predictable as well 
as unpredictable issues and people. 

Valuable discussion time and even entire meetings are wasted when 
group members fail to do their “homework.” What is the point of discussing 
job applicants if some people have not read the applications and resumes? 
What is the point of discussing possible convention sites if no one knows 
whether the suggested hotels are available or affordable? 





FIGURE 4.3 Ideal Group Member 
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_ TOOLBOX 4.1 Research Elite! Preparation 


As soon as you know the topics and issues that may come up in a discus- 
sion, you should begin the preparation process by collecting ideas and in- 
formation. Unless you are an expert or are well acquainted with all of the 
possible issues for discussion, you will need to do research. Conducting in- ee 
terviews, reading published materials, and searching electronic databases 
are avenues for becoming better informed. Attending a meeting equipped = 
with facts, testimony, statistics, definitions, descriptions, and examples can 
demonstrate that you are ready to serve the needs of your group. The 
methods and tools for becoming a well-informed group member are de- — 
scribed in cheapie 12: Informed Groups. - 





Willingness means making a commitment to act and accept responsibility 
before, during, and after a group discussion. Whereas readiness requires 
planning, critical thinking, and time, willingness is an attitude, a mental com- 
mitment to the group’s goal and its members. 

Levasseur’s Breakthrough Business Meetings lists these characteristics of a 
committed member: willingness to learn from others, to share, to work as a 
team, to do what needs to be done, to be flexible, to listen, to exercise re- 
sponsibility, to deal with conflict, to treat others as you want to be treated. 
Your willingness and level of commitment to a group can differ depending 
on whether you see your primary role as a follower, an active participant, or 
both." In other words, commitment comes from a shared sense of ownership 
and a willingness to do what is needed to achieve a group’s goal.”!2 

There are groups and circumstances in which willing followers are 
needed to fulfill a group’s mission. In addition to energizers and initiators, 
groups need people who are willing to accept group decisions and carry 
them out. If you are a good follower, you do what must be done. For ex- 
ample, whereas some committee members may be wined and dined by a 
hotel seeking convention business, other members must be willing to plan 
programs, monitor budgets, and prepare publicity. 

Regardless of the group or its goal, you should try to balance what you 
are willing to do with your group’s expectations and needs. Sometimes you 
can make a full commitment to a group as an active participant. At other 
times, you may not be able to do much more than be a loyal follower. 


Ability refers to the skills or competencies needed to make a significant contri- 
bution to your group. Being ready and willing does not guarantee that you will 
be able to do what is needed in a group. Ina group discussion, two kinds of abil- 
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ities directly affect your performance and produc- 
tivity—communication skills and technical skills. 
Almost every group function described in 
this chapter requires communication skills. Group 
members must be able to speak and listen during 
group discussions. At a more personal level, they 
need the ability to relate to the feelings and needs 
of others. Because most of this textbook is de- 
voted to speaking and listening in groups, little 
more will be said in this section about these es- 
sential and critical skills in a group discussion. 
Technical skills refer to specialized abilities, 
knowledge, and talents needed by a group to 
achieve its goals. Larson and LaFasto describe 
these skills as “what a team member must know 
or be able to do well in order to have a reason- 
able chance of achieving the team’s objective.” 
They conclude that the real trick is figuring out 
which critical skills are needed and what the bal- 
ance of those skills should be in a group. For 
example, a team developing new computer pro- 
grams needs members with very specialized 
technical skills, including the ability to write 
code, create graphic images, and write instruc- 
tion manuals. Well-prepared, highly committed, 
hard-working groups can come up short simply because they lack members 
with specific technical skills. “A group of lawyers is not going to do brain 





WHAT would happen if 
one of these firefighters 
was not ready, willing, or 


able to work with the surgery, no matter how well they work together.”!4 
team? What types of In Chapter 3, the situational theory of leadership suggests that there are 
communication or ideal matches between a leader’s style and the group situation. Likewise, a 


technical skills does 
this group need? (Spencer 
Grant/Stock Boston) 


member’s task responsibilities in the group must be appropriately matched 
to his or her abilities. In their book Organizing Genius: The Secrets of Creative 
Collaboration, Bennis and Biederman conclude that one of the hallmarks of a 
great group is that “the right person has the right job.”!° When individual 
abilities and specific group tasks are properly matched, members are better 
able to make meaningful contributions toward the group’s goal. 


aling with Difficulties 





What do you do if everyone in your group is an introvert—reluctant to speak 
up and hesitant to make decisions under pressure? How do you deal with a 
member who is always aggressive and dominating? These questions are 
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obvious concerns for a conscientious group. In this section, we offer some 
suggestions that can help you deal with difficulties related to group member 
behavior. 


Overcoming the problem of member apathy is critical to the success of a 
group. Apathy in’groups is the indifference that occurs when members do 
not find the group or its goal important, interesting, or inspiring. Barnlund 
and Haiman explain the difficulty of dealing with group apathy as follows: 


One of the most persistent and difficult of all problems that besets groups is 
that of apathy. To be sure, discussions often suffer from lack of organiza- 
tion, inadequate information, improper leadership, and interpersonal fric- 
tion, but few of these seem as difficult to diagnose and remedy as that of 
disinterest on the part of group members. A committee plagued with apa- 
thy is about as efficient in discharging its responsibilities as an automobile 
engine without spark plugs.'© 


Causes. The reasons fora member or a group exhibiting apathy are many. 
Sometimes people are assigned or forced into groups whose task appears 
unimportant or whose methods appear to be a waste of time. If a group as- 
signment is not based on a member’s interests or abilities, there may be little 
reason to become highly involved. 

Sometimes members become apathetic when their expectations are not 
met. If your best ideas are blocked or too much time is taken up with the de- 
mands of self-centered recognition seekers, it is easy to become turned off. Fi- 
nally, some members may avoid involvement for reasons related to 
personality traits or preferences. An introvert may be overwhelmed by extro- 
verts. An intuitive may give up trying to encourage sensing members to 


Dealing with Participation Difficulties 


Apathy Deviance Hidden Agendas 
° Establish a goal ° Accept ° Recognize 
° Assign tasks ° Confront * Resolve 
* Confront apathy ° Exclude 


FIGURE 4.4 Participation Difficulties in Group Communication 


Deviant 
Members 
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focus on the “big picture.” Other members may experience high levels of 
speaking anxiety: and feel more comfortable taking on an apathetic role 
rather than an active one. 


Cures. Finding a cure for group or member apathy depends on correctly 
diagnosing the cause. There are no magic cures for apathy, but there are 
“treatments” that have the potential to reduce its effects. The key is matching 
the course of treatment to causes and symptoms of the problem. Treatments 
include establishing a clear goal, assigning appropriate tasks, and con- 
fronting apathy head-on. 

Chapter 1 of this textbook emphasizes that the one characteristic most 
critical to a group’s success is whether it has a clear goal—a thorough under- 
standing of its objectives. One way to decrease apathy is to make sure that 
everyone in your group understands and shares its common goal. Knowing 
the purpose of the “sport,” the responsibilities of the “players,” and the 
“rules of the game” make it much easier and less risky for a participant to join 
in and “play.” Apathy pushes members to the outfield, into the bleachers, 
and, eventually, out of the ballpark. 

Assigning appropriate tasks to group members is a second strategy that 
can decrease apathy. Often members are unsure of how to contribute to the 
group’s goal. Assigning specific responsibilities and tasks to members can in- 
crease commitment to and involvement in the group. Apathetic members are 
not necessarily uninterested or lazy; they may be bored, intimidated, or frus- 
trated. It is important to help them by finding something they are willing and 
able to do. 

Sometimes there is only one way to deal with apathetic members or an 
apathetic group—confront apathy head-on. Bring it up and talk about it. For 
example, asking the group why it seems bogged down or arranging a pri- 
vate meeting with an apathetic member can uncover causes and generate 
solutions. 


Chapter 2 defines deviant members as participants who choose not to con- 
form to the expectations of the group. In some cases, deviant behavior and at- 
titudes can prevent the group from achieving its common goal. 

Before confronting deviant behavior, the group should recognize that 
there are times and occasions when constructive deviance is needed and 
valuable. Movies, television shows, and books have championed the holdout 
juror, the stubbornly honest politician, and the principled but disobedient 
soldier or crew member. Sometimes there is so much pressure for group 
members to conform that they need a deviant to shake up the process, to pro- 
vide critical feedback, and to create doubt about what had been a confident 
but wrong decision. Taking on a temporary role such as blocker or special in- 
terest pleader can serve a group well if it prevents discussants from ignoring 
important information or making a hasty decision. 
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While most groups can handle the occasional encounter with a deviant 
member, constant encounters can be disruptive. Fortunately, several strate- 
gies can help a group deal with a destructive deviant. A group can accept, 
confront, or even exclude the troublesome member. 


Accept. One strategy for dealing with deviants is to accept the deviant be- 
havior. Acceptance is not the same as approval; it involves learning to live 
with the deviant’s behavior. When the deviation is not critical to the group’s 
ultimate success or the deviant’s positive contributions far outweigh the in- 
convenience and annoyance of putting up with the behavior, a group may 
allow the deviant behavior to continue. For example, a member who is al- 
ways late for meetings but puts in more than her fair share of work may find 
her tardy behavior accepted as an unavoidable idiosyncracy. 


Confront. Another strategy for dealing with deviants is confrontation. De- 
viant behavior is impossible to accept or ignore when it threatens the group 
and its members. When a member becomes “impossible,” groups may con- 
front the deviant in several ways. At first, members may direct a lot of atten- 
tion to the deviant in an attempt to reason with the wayward member. They 
may even talk about him or her during the course of the discussion. “Other 
than Barry’s objections, I think the rest of us are ready to decide.” Although 
such attention can be intimidating and uncomfortable for the nonconforming 
member, it may not be sufficient to overcome the problem. 


Exclude. When all else fails, a group may exclude the deviant. Exclusion 
can take several forms. During a discussion, a group can turn away from the 
deviant, ignore her or his comments, or refuse to make eye contact. Exclusion 
might mean assigning the deviant to an unimportant, solo task or one that 
will drive the deviant away. Finally, a group may be able to expel the deviant 
from the group and be rid of the troublemaker. Being asked to leave a group 
or being barred from participating is a humiliating experience that all but the 
most stubborn deviants would prefer to avoid. 

Finally, there may be value in discussing the problem with the deviant 
member outside the group setting. Because there are many reasons why a 
person exhibits deviant behavior, a frank and open interview between the 
leader or a trusted member and the deviant may uncover causes as well as 
cures. Some deviant members may not see their behavior as troublesome 
and, as a result, do not understand why the group is ignoring, confronting, or 
excluding them. Taking time to talk with a deviant member in a nonthreaten- 
ing setting can solve both a personal and a group problem. 


Most groups have a public agenda. They know what they want and how they 
intend to go about achieving their goals. The same is true of individuals 
within a group. Each member may have private goals and preferred methods 
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Destructive deviation occurs when members resist conformity without re- 
gard for the best interests of the group and its goals. During formal meet- 
ings, members can deviate from the norm by becoming a nonparticipant or 


a loudmouth, by interrupting others, by whispering behind members’ backs, 
and by missing important meetings or always showing up late. Methods of 
dealing with members who present such difficulties in meetings are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 13: Planning and Conducting Meetings. © 





for achieving those goals. When a member’s private goals conflict with the 
group’s goals, there exists what is called a hidden agenda. Hidden agendas 
represent what people really want, rather than what they say they want. 
When hidden agendas become more important than a group’s public agenda 
or goal, the result can be group frustration and failure. Hidden agendas dis- 
rupt the flow of communication. Members with hidden agendas may create 
diversions in order to achieve their personal goals. Real issues and concerns 
may be buried while pseudo-issues dominate the discussion. A student re- 
ported the following incident in which a hidden agenda disrupted a group’s 
deliberations: 


I was on a student government board that decides how college activities 
funds are distributed to student clubs and intramural teams. About halfway 
through the process, I became aware that several members were active in 
intramural sports. By the time I noticed their pro-sports voting pattern, 
they’d gotten most of what they wanted. You wouldn’t believe the bizarre 
reasons they came up with to cut academic clubs while fully supporting the 
budgets of athletic teams. What made me mad was that they didn’t care 
about what most students wanted; they only wanted to make sure that 
their favorite teams were funded. 


Hidden agendas exist in all groups. The most effective groups deal with 
hidden agendas by recognizing and trying to resolve them. 


Recognize. Recognizing the hidden agendas that are present in most 
groups is a critical first step in dealing with this difficulty. When group mem- 
bers refuse to compromise or if group progress is unusually slow, look for 
hidden agendas. A question such as “What seems to be hanging us up here?” 
may encourage discussants to reveal some of their private concerns. Recog- 
nizing the existence of hidden agendas may be sufficient to keep a group 
moving through its public agenda. 

Even when you recognize the existence of hidden agendas, some cannot 
and should not be shared because they may create an atmosphere of distrust. 
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Basic Group Concepts 


Task Functions Maintenance Functions 
Extroverts, Sensors Introverts, Intuitives 
Thinkers, Judgers Feelers, Perceivers 
Hidden Agendas Group Goals 


Participants 





FIGURE 4.5 Participant Balance 


Not many people would want to deal with the following revelation during a 
group discussion: “The reason I’m against these subcommittee assignments 
is that I don’t want to work with Kenneth, who isn’t trustworthy or compe- 
tent.” Recognizing hidden agendas means knowing that some of them can 
and should be confronted, whereas others cannot and should not be shared 
with the group. 


Resolve. Groups can resolve some of the problems caused by hidden 
agendas through early agreement on the group’s goal and careful planning of 
the group’s process. Napier and Gershenfeld suggest that discussing hidden 
agendas during the early planning stages can counteract their blocking 
power.!” Initial discussion could include some of the following questions: 


e What are the group’s public goals? 

¢ Does the leader have any personal concerns or goals? 
¢ Do participants have any personal concerns or goals? 
¢ What outcomes do participants expect? 


Discussing these questions openly can be productive if a group recognizes 
and respects the inevitability and function of hidden agendas. Hidden agen- 
das do not necessarily cause problems or prevent a group from achieving its 
goal. Understanding them can help explain why members are or are not 
ready, willing, and able to participate in a group discussion. 


Participants, just like leaders, have to perform difficult balancing acts in a 
group. Unlike the tightrope-walking leader whose balancing act is a solo per- 
formance, group members are part of a flying trapeze team in which every- 
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one depends on everyone else. Effective group discussion participants bal- 
ance their own needs and interests with those of the group. Members should 
understand which functional roles they are likely to assume within a group 
and whether there is an imbalance in roles. Members should also analyze 
their personality traits as well as those of others to determine whether there 
is a difference in the way members see, understand, and make decisions 
about the world around them. 

Balanced participation is not dependent on a standard set of functions or 
behaviors within a group. Instead, it depends on everyone’s readiness, will- 
ingness, and ability to analyze a situation, select strategies that maximize 
group performance, and then contribute to the group’s goal. 


mary Study Guide 





¢ Functional theory assumes that all group members can help a group 
achieve its goal by performing certain task and maintenance functions. 

¢ Group task roles include those of initiator, information seeker, informa- 
tion giver, opinion seeker, opinion giver, clarifier-summarizer, evaluator- 
critic, energizer, procedural technician, and recorder-secretary. 

¢ Group maintenance roles include those of encourager-supporter, har- 
monizer, compromiser, tension releaser, gatekeeper, observer- 
interpreter, and follower. 

e Self-centered roles include those of aggressor, blocker, dominator, recog- 
nition seeker, clown, deserter, confessor, and special interest pleader. 

¢ The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator® represents a personality type theory 
that helps explain the ways in which group members see, think, and 
make decisions about their group, its goals, and the world around them. 

¢ Myers-Briggs divides personalities into four categories with opposite 
preferences in each category: extrovert or introvert, sensor or intuitive, 
thinker or feeler, and judger or perceiver. 

e Effective participants must be ready, willing, and able to contribute to a 
group’s goal. 

e Although there are many causes of individual and group apathy, 
groups can lessen apathy’s effects by establishing clear goals, assigning 
appropriate tasks, and confronting apathy head-on. 

e Although there are occasions when a deviant member is needed and 
valuable, groups can use several strategies to deal with deviants includ- 
ing accepting, confronting, or excluding such members. 

e Hidden agendas occur when a member’s hidden goals and methods 
conflict with the group’s goals and methods. Groups can lessen the 
effects of hidden agendas by recognizing and, if possible, resolving 
conflicting motives and goals within a group. 
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upwork Type Talk in Groups 


GOAL To understand how Myers-Briggs type preferences impact group 
perceptions and interaction. 


PARTICIPANTS Groups of 4 or 5 members. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Using the chapter and the descriptive words listed in the following 
table, group members should select the four types that best describe 
their own preferences and personality types. 

2. Group members should also determine which types best describe the 
personalities of other group members. 

3. Upon completing this step, all members should share their perceptions 
with the rest of the group, including their own four preferences. 

4. Discuss the extent to which member perceptions match one another. 

¢ To what extent and why is there agreement or disagreement? 

e Is the group missing any of the types? 

¢ How could the absence of one or more types affect group interac- 
tion and productivity? 


Types of Preferences 

Extrovert. Is outgoing; speaks then thinks; Introvert. Is private; thinks then speaks; 
is sociable; likes groups is reflective; prefers to work alone 

Sensor. Focuses on details; is factual, Intuitive. Focuses on the big picture; 
practical, and realistic; likes facts is theoretical; gets bored with facts/details 
Thinker. Is task-oriented, objective, firm, Feeler. Is people-oriented, subjective, 
analytical, and detached humane, appreciative, and involved 
Judger. Is well-organized, structured, in Perceiver. Is flexible, goes-with-the-flow; 
control, and definite; likes deadlines dislikes deadlines; is spontaneous 


URE 
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Participation Assessment Instrument 


Directions Use the following items to evaluate the quantity and quality of 
participation by the individual members of your group. Write a summary as- 
sessment in the space provided at the end of the instrument. 


1. Contribution to the group's task functions. (Provides or asks for infor- 
mation and opinions, initiates discussion, clarifies, summarizes, evalu- 
ates, energizes, etc.) 


5 4 3} 2 1 
Excellent Average Poor 


2. Contribution to the group’s maintenance functions. (Serves as encour- 
ager, harmonizer, compromiser, tension releaser, gatekeeper, standard 
monitor, observer, follower, etc.) 


5 4 3 2 1 
Excellent Average Poor 


3. Contribution to effective and efficient group process. (Avoids self- 
centered roles, follows the agenda, respects and adapts to member 
traits and differences, etc.) 


5 4 3 2 1 
Excellent Average Poor 
4. Readiness to contribute. (Being prepared) 
5) 4 3 2 1 
Excellent Average Poor 
5. Willingness to contribute. (Level of commitment to group’s goal; will- 
ingness to share, listen, adapt, exercise responsibility, etc.) 
5 4 3 2 il 
Excellent Average Poor 
6. Ability to contribute. (Communication skills and technical skills) 
5 4 3 2 1 
Excellent Average Poor 
7. Ability to deal with difficulties. (Apathy, deviant members, hidden 
agendas, etc.) 
5 4 3 2 1 
Excellent Average Poor 
8. Overall Effectiveness. 
5 4 3 2 1 
Excellent Average Poor 
(continued) 
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(Participation Assessment Instrument, continued) 


Summary Comments 


Recommended Kroeger, O. with Thuesen, J. M. (1992). Type talk at work. New York: Dell. 
Larson, C. E. & LaFasto, F. M. J. (1989). Team Work: What must go right/What can go 


Readings 
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wrong. Newbury Park, CA: Sage. 
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. Wills, p. 13. 
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Why is it that some well-informed group members say very little, even when 
their knowledge is essential to the group’s success? Why do some members re- 
main silent even when they strongly disagree with someone else’s opinion? One 
answer to these questions can be found in a single phrase: Lack of confidence. 

Regardless of what you know, think, experience, or need, your level of 
confidence has a direct effect on the amount of talking you do in a group as 
well as the usefulness of that talk. Members who lack confidence are less 
likely to share what they know or voice their opinion. Confidence is often the 
major factor that separates effective group members from those who have 
difficulty fulfilling their responsibilities. 

A member's level of confidence in a group discussion is related to three 
significant factors: self-concept, oral communication apprehension, and social 
tensions. 





Self-concept is what you think or believe about yourself and your ability to 
participate in groups. Without a positive self-concept, it is difficult to be- 
come an effective group member. Self-concept is a curious thing. Most of us 
see ourselves as bright and hard-working team players. At the same time, all 
of us have occasional doubts. We know people who seem smarter or more 
interesting than we are. We’ve seen natural leaders take over groups with 
assurance. Are these members really superior, or is their confidence a reflec- 
tion of positive self-concepts? For example, if becoming a leader depends on 
talking early and often as well as on expressing an opinion in the face of dis- 
agreement, members who are sure of themselves are more likely to emerge 
as leaders. Depending on how good you feel about yourself, you can enter a 


Factors Affecting Confidence in Groups 


Positive Adaptation to Resolved 
Self-Concept Communication Social Tensions 
Apprehension 


FIGURE 5.1 Factors Affecting Confidence in Groups 
95 
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Receiving 
Feedback 





EFFECTIVE group members 
are confident group mem- 
bers. How does a member's 
confidence promote group 
success? (Rob Lewine/The 
Stock Market) 


Interaction Skills 


group discussion with confidence and confront controversial issues with 
conviction. 

Given the advantages of a positive self-concept, an obvious question 
arises. Is it possible to improve your self-confidence and, as a result, your 
self-concept? The answer is yes, depending on how receptive you are to feed- 
back and how well you give helpful feedback to others. 


Feedback is the verbal or nonverbal response to communication. Feedback 
tells us whether our intended message is the message actually received. 
Everyone in a group discussion reacts in some way to what is said or done. 
Sometimes that reaction is crystal clear—a group member nods and says, 
“Yes, that’s a good suggestion.” At other times, you may have no idea 
whether other members think a suggestion is good or bad. Most of the time, 
however, there is some form of feedback that can help you determine the 
kind of effect you are having on other group members. 

According to Napier and Gershenfeld, “In a group honest feedback can in- 
crease accuracy, instill a sense of being understood, and promote closeness and 
a sense of confidence.”! For example, if feedback indicates that other group 
members are hesitant to accept your suggestions, you may modify your ideas 
to adapt to the group’s response. Such adaptation can enhance your value to 
the group and improve your 
confidence. If, on the other hand, 
the group looks to you for ad- 
vice and follows every sugges- 
tion you make, your level of 
confidence may skyrocket. 

As you participate in a 
group discussion, look for and 
listen to the ways in which group 
members react to you. Do they 
look interested or bored, pleased 
or displeased? Amazingly, some 
group members continue to chat- 
ter on even though other mem- 
bers have tuned them out. 

If you can’t see or hear re- 
actions, ask for feedback. There 
is nothing wrong with asking 
group members whether they 
understand or agree with you. 
A question as simple as “Does this make sense?” or “Is that a frown, Alicia?” 
can provide you with useful feedback. Not only does such feedback help you 
adapt to the group, it also lets group members know you are interested in 
their reactions. 
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Providin & The more sensitive a group is to feedback, the better it will understand itself 


Feedback 





mmunication Apprehension 


and its members. Just like individual people, groups tend to work more ef- 
fectively when they get feedback on how they’re doing. You can help this 
process by giving clear feedback to other members. If you don’t understand 
what members are saying, tell them so or ask a direct question. If you like an 
idea, smile and nod. Just as feedback can help you learn more about yourself, 
you can help group members become more effective by providing useful 
feedback. 

Giving useful feedback is much more than remembering to nod in agree- 
ment or offer praise. If, for example, group members have been side-stepping 
a tough issue and are complaining about their lack of progress, what would 
you say? If you said, “well, nobody said this would be easy,” your feedback 
would neither change the situation nor offer hope for improvement. Short 
suggests that effective feedback identifies your feelings, thoughts, and wants: 
“I’m a little frustrated with this discussion (feeling), because we seem to be 
avoiding the real issue (thought). Let’s talk about what's really hanging us up 
(want).”* Even though it can be risky to express feedback in this way, the re- 
sult can increase your credibility and confidence while moving the group for- 
ward. The following guidelines can help you provide feedback that facilitates 
understanding and improves discussion: 


Focus on behavior (rather than the person). 

Describe the behavior (rather than judge it). 

Provide observations (rather than assumptions). 

Choose an appropriate time and place. 

Give feedback to help the other person (rather than meet your 
own needs).° 


Confident group members usually have strong self-concepts and an as- 
surance that they can understand and adapt to feedback from the rest of the 
group. They also feel more comfortable and willing to express their 
thoughts, feelings, and wants. Members who lack confidence are often pre- 
occupied with worries about how the group will react to them and their 
ideas. They rarely provide useful feedback. Members who neglect feedback 
are neglecting an important and valuable source of information about their 
own effectiveness. 


The anxiety that we sometimes experience when speaking to others is re- 
ferred to by many names: stage fright, speech anxiety, podium panic, and 
communication apprehension. 
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James C. McCroskey and his colleagues have investigated the anxieties 
people feel when they are asked to speak to others in a variety of settings. 
The result of this study is a large body of research that has important impli- 
cations for group effectiveness. McCroskey defines communication appre- 
hension as “the fear or anxiety associated with either real or anticipated 
communication with another person or persons.”4 This definition empha- 
sizes that there are different levels of apprehension, depending on several 
factors such as the personality of the speaker, the nature of the audience, and 
the characteristics of the occasion or setting. In other words, a person may 
have no fears when talking to a friend or colleagues but may experience high 
levels of anxiety when asked to address a group of strangers in a large audi- 
torium. Talking at a weekly staff meeting may be easy, but defending a de- 
partment’s actions at a meeting of company executives may generate high 
levels of anxiety. 

About 20 percent of the general population experiences very high levels 
of communication apprehension. When that anxiety is measured in public 
speaking settings, the numbers go much higher. In fact, several national sur- 
veys have discovered that fear of speaking in public is the number one fear 
among North Americans, way ahead of fear of heights, snakes, financial 
problems, and even fear of death. However, communication apprehension is 
not just a fear of public speaking; many people experience fear and anxiety 
when communicating in groups. 

McCroskey and Richmond have declared that “it is not an exaggeration 
to suggest that CA (Communication Apprehension) may be the single most 
important factor in predicting communication behavior in a small group.”° 
They go on to describe the effects of communication apprehension in several 
areas including the amount of talk, the content of communication, and the re- 
sulting perceptions of other group members. 


If you are fearful about doing something, you probably will avoid that experi- 
ence. In groups, anxious members are less likely to talk than confident mem- 
bers. Very often, highly apprehensive members will talk only when called 


TOOLBOX 5.1 PRCA 


At the end of this chapter, there is a self-test called the Personal Rep 
Communication Apprehension, or PRCA. You might want tc 


questionnaire and follow the scoring instructions be 
of this section. Your PRCA scores, particularly those r 
meetings, will help you understand how communi 
affect your participation in small group com 





Quality of Talk 


Perception 
of Others 
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upon. When they must speak, they say less or answer questions by agreeing 
rather than voicing their concerns and opinions. Moreover, members who 
speak infrequently tend to perceive the group and its processes negatively.® 

Nonverbal behaviors often reveal a person’s level of communication ap- 
prehension. Rather than talking, an apprehensive speaker may giggle or 
smile when asked to discuss a serious issue. Anxious members may repeat a 
distracting motion such as tapping a pencil or pushing up eyeglasses. Occa- 
sionally, highly apprehensive participants talk too much as a way of con- 
fronting or overcompensating for their fear. Although such speakers may 
seem domineering and aggressive, actually they are fearful. 


If you are fearful about communicating, a lot of your attention and energy 
will be focused on how you feel rather than on what you say. When highly 
apprehensive participants are required to talk, their speech is often awkward. 
Sentences may be loaded with filler phrases such as “you know,” “well uh,” 
“like,” and “okay.” The tone of voice may communicate distress or may be 
mistaken for disinterest. 

Equally significant, apprehensive participants may talk about things that 
have little to do with the topic being discussed. They are so focused on their 
internal feelings that they may be unaware of the discussion’s direction or 
focus. There is also a tendency for apprehensive speakers to avoid disagree- 
ment or conflict. They may go along with the majority whether they agree or 
not. Expressing disagreement is too risky. Someone might challenge their po- 
sition or, even worse, ask them to explain or justify their disagreement. For a 
highly apprehensive group member, it’s much easier to become a silent mem- 
ber of the majority. 


As a result of talking less, apprehensive participants are viewed as less confi- 
dent, less assertive, and even less responsible. Furthermore, group members 
who speak more are often better liked than those who speak infrequently.” 
Chapter 3 indicated that leadership is often granted to members who talk 
early and often and who volunteer ideas and extra effort. Rarely will a reluc- 
tant communicator be seen as a potential leader. 

As real as communication apprehension is, it is not an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Highly apprehensive speakers do not wear signs declaring their lack of 
confidence. Neither are they less intelligent, less hard working, or less compe- 
tent than their more confident colleagues. In fact, participants who experience 
very little communication apprehension may exhibit many of the same char- 
acteristics as high apprehensives. One such participant put it this way: 


Sometimes I choose to remain silent if I don’t know much about the topic 
or if the issue being discussed is something I don’t care about. Sometimes 
I’m quiet because I don’t want to be an active participant. You see, I’m 
often selected to chair subcommittees or complete an extra task just because 
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I’m so vocal. If I’m quiet, I can avoid the extra work. There are even times 
when I don’t express my opinion because I know better than to challenge a 
strong group member during a meeting, particularly if I’m more likely to 
succeed in a private, one-on-one conversation. 


There are two interesting points to be noted in the preceding comments. 
The first is the fact that a low apprehensive may exhibit the same behavior as 
a high apprehensive. The second point is that the group member chooses to 
be quiet as part of her strategy, rather than as a response to anxiety. A more 
apprehensive speaker can make these same choices. 

Whether your score on the Personal Report of Communication Appre- 
hension at the end of this chapter is high or low, there are ways you can help 
everyone in a group improve her or his level of communication confidence. 
First, it is important to understand that it is impossible to predict what is 
going to happen in a group solely on the basis of members’ communication 
apprehension scores. Although someone is anxious, she or he may still speak 
or express an opinion. On the other hand, the fact that someone is a confident 
speaker doesn’t necessarily mean that this person is the group’s natural 
leader. Don’t stereotype group members on the basis of their feelings about 
communicating. Categorizing members as fearful or fearless will not help 
your group become more productive. 


sing with Communication Apprehension 





Guidelines 
for High 
Apprehensives 


By learning to deal with communication apprehension, all group members can 
become more confident and competent as they balance talking with listening. 
Methods of coping with communication apprehension are separated into two 
categories: guidelines for high apprehensives and those for low apprehensives. 


If your PRCA score classifies you as an apprehensive speaker or if you be- 
lieve your level of anxiety associated with talking in groups is unusually 
high, the following four strategies may help you reduce your level of fear: 


¢ Realize you are not alone. 

e Read and talk about it. 

¢ Be well prepared. 

e Learn communication skills. 


You Are Not Alone. Everyone has experienced communication appre- 
hension in certain settings. According to McCroskey and Richmond, “almost 
95 percent of the population reports being scared about communicating with 
a person or group at some point in their lives.”® If you dread the thought of 


Guidelines 
for Low 
Apprehensives 
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communicating in a group or public setting, you are joined by thousands of 
people who feel the same way. Such feelings are normal. As you listen to 
other group members, don’t assume that it is easy for them to talk. Several of 
them probably experience the same level of fear and anxiety that you do. 


Read and Talk about It. If you were experiencing a personal problem, 
there would be nothing unusual about reading a self-help book or asking a 
friend or family member for advice or assistance. The same is true about com- 
municating. Letting a trusted member of your group know how difficult it is 
for you to enter the discussion can give you a helpful ally. Not only can such 
an ally help you get a word in when you have something to say, you may also 
discover that your friend is just as nervous as you are. If you want the advice 
of experts, the books listed as recommended reading at the end of this chap- 
ter can help you understand and deal with communication apprehension. 


Be Well Prepared. Although you cannot totally eliminate communica- 
tion apprehension, you can and should be well prepared for every group 
discussion. Being prepared can reduce anxieties about participating. Many 
successful participants who also experience high levels of communication 
apprehension spend extra time making sure that they have prepared them- 
selves for the topics scheduled for discussion. Well-prepared members 
know more about the topic and have a clear idea of the positions they sup- 
port. As a result, they are more confident when asked to participate. Being 
well prepared will not completely eliminate anxiety, but it can reduce a 
member’s fear that he or she will be at a loss for relevant ideas and informa- 
tion when asked to contribute to the group discussion. Chapter 12 provides 
guidance on how to gather and use research for a group discussion. 


Learn Communication Skills. If you were trying to improve your tennis 
game, you would try to improve specific skills—your serve, your return, or 
your backhand shot. The same is true about communicating in groups. There 
are specific and learnable communication skills that can help you improve 
your ability to participate in groups. These skills are described throughout this 
textbook. Learning skills related to becoming more sensitive to feedback, fol- 
lowing a group’s agenda, or serving as an effective group leader and follower 
can give you the tools you need to succeed in a group discussion. Improving 
communication skills will not erase communication apprehension, but it can 
reduce your level of anxiety. So, instead of telling yourself “I can’t participate, 
I’m nota skilled communicator,” try telling yourself “I’m learning.”? 


If your PRCA score classifies you as a low apprehensive speaker, you may be 
able to help group members whose anxieties jeopardize their ability to par- 
ticipate in a group discussion. The following three strategies may reduce 
other members’ level of communication apprehension: 
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¢ Be supportive. 
e Include anxious members. 
e Stop talking. 


Be Supportive. Members who experience very little communication anx- 
iety should be patient with and supportive of those who lack confidence. For 
those who are fearless in groups, it is fairly easy to interrupt a speaker or 
make a point in a strong and confident voice. Such interruptions may devas- 
tate a reluctant group member who is struggling to participate but is over- 
looked by more aggressive members. Without support and encouragement, 
“even seasoned team members may never develop the confidence required 
to make their views known.”?!0 


Include Anxious Members. Patience and understanding alone may not 
be enough to encourage a member too frightened to join in a discussion. 
Members who experience low levels of communication apprehension should 
try to include their nervous colleagues. Quiet members often have important 
information and good ideas. Encouraging anxious members to speak up con- 
tributes to the group’s overall success.!! There are, however, both effective 
and counterproductive ways to include someone. Confronting a reluctant 
speaker with a direct request such as “Why in the world do you disagree 
with the rest of us?” is not very helpful. Asking a question that you know the 
apprehensive person is able to answer or taking turns in speaking are much 
more likely ways to include all members. 


Stop Talking. Finally, the most obvious thing you can do to help those who 
have difficulty participating is to stop talking. If you know that other members 
have difficulty entering the discussion or interrupting someone who is speak- 
ing, try to curb your own comments so that others have a chance to contribute. 


Reducing Communication Apprehension 


High Apprehensives Low Apprehensives 
* You are not alone * Support anxious members 
* Read and talk about it * Include anxious members 
* Be well prepared * Stop talking 


¢ Learn communication skills 


FIGURE 5.2 Reducing Communication Apprehension 
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It is helpful to keep a careful eye on less-than-confident participants. Often you 
will see members take in a breath as though they want to speak only to be sti- 
fled by your continued comments or by the comments of others. When that 
happens, conclude your remarks and turn to the person who was trying to 
contribute in order to give that person an opportunity to speak. 






Although communication apprehension is an important factor in predicting 
behavior, it cannot totally explain why a group is confident or anxious. The so- 
cial tension in a group also has a major influence on the amount and quality of 
talk in a group discussion. Not only can individual group members experience 
anxieties, but groups as a whole can experience tension. Ernest G. Bormann de- 
scribes two types of group tension: primary tension and secondary tension.!2 
Rather than examine how individual anxieties affect group behavior, Bormann 
observed the ways in which newly formed groups exhibit a unique but pre- 
dictable set of behaviors. Understanding the causes and consequences of a 
group’s social tension can help a group become more efficient and effective. 


When you join a group and attend its first meeting, you don’t know what to 
expect. Will everyone get along and work hard? Will you make a good first 
impression? Will this be a positive experience or a nightmare? Most people 
enter a new group with caution. Bormann describes primary tension as the 
social unease and inhibitions that accompany the getting-acquainted stage in 
a new group. At a group’s first meeting, several signs can indicate whether 
primary tension is affecting group behavior. 

Because most new group members want to create a good first impression, 
they tend to be overly polite with one another. Members don’t interrupt each 
other; there may be long, awkward pauses between comments. When mem- 
bers do speak, they often speak softly and avoid expressing strong opinions. 
Although laughter may occur, it is often strained, inappropriate, or awkward. 
When the group starts its discussion, the topic may be small talk about sports, 
the weather, or a recent news event. 

Not surprisingly, primary tension and communication apprehension are 
related. Much like a highly apprehensive person, a group experiencing pri- 
mary tension may talk less, provide little in the way of content, and be per- 
ceived as ineffective. Before a group can work efficiently and effectively, 
primary tension must be reduced. Usually, as members feel more comfort- 
able with each other, initial tension decreases. In some groups, primary ten- 
sion lasts only a few minutes. In less fortunate groups, primary tension may 
continue for months. Extreme politeness, hushed speech, and strained laugh- 
ter can become irritating. That situation, in addition to lack of progress, can 
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Social Tension in Groups 


Primary Tension Secondary Tension 
¢ Excessive politeness * Competition for roles 
¢ Lack of conflict * Conflict 
* Quiet and subdued atmosphere * Loud and listening attentively 


FIGURE 5.3 Social Tension in Groups 


increase the number of absences. The group may fail to become a cohesive 
and productive team. 

In many groups, primary tension will disappear quickly and naturally as 
group members gain confidence and become better acquainted. In other 
groups, direct intervention is needed to relieve this early form of tension. 
Recognizing and discussing primary tension is one way of breaking its cycle. 
A perceptive leader or participant can purposely exhibit behavior that coun- 
teracts primary tension such as talking in a strong voice, looking involved 
and energized, sticking to the group’s topic, and expressing an opinion. 

Usually, with each group meeting, the amount of primary tension de- 
creases. For better or worse, first impressions have been made. If, however, 
primary tension remains, a group can stall and never get anywhere. On the 
other hand, if primary tension is resolved, a group may then move on to a 
very different kind of social tension. 


Once a group overcomes primary tension, it tries to get down to business. As 
soon as the group engages in this process, though, a different kind of tension 
can develop. The most confident members now begin to compete for social 
acceptance and leadership. They openly disagree on issues of substance. It is 
still too early in the group’s existence to predict the outcome of such compe- 
tition. The frustrations and personality conflicts experienced by group mem- 
bers as they compete for social acceptance and achievement within a group 
are the source of what Bormann calls secondary tension. 

Whereas primary tension arises from lack of confidence, secondary ten- 
sion emerges when members have gained enough confidence to become as- 
sertive and even aggressive as they pursue positions of power and influence. 
In periods of secondary tension, personality conflicts can result from dis- 
agreements over issues, conflicts in values, and an inability to deal with dis- 
ruptive members. Regardless of the causes, a group cannot hope to achieve 
its goals if secondary tension is not controlled. The signs of secondary tension 
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TOOLBOX 5.2 Group Development and Tension 


Primary and secondary tension resemble the first two stages of group de- 
velopment. During the initial forming or orientation phase, group members — 
are cautious; they hold back and don’t commit themselves to specific posi- 
tions or proposals. During the storming or conflict phase of group develop- — 
ment, controversy and conflict are common. Members begin competing for 
leadership positions. Chapter 2: Group Formation and dieuesel dis- 
cusses the phases of group development i in detail. Te 
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As with primary tension, secondary tension is a natural occurrence and 
must be resolved if a group is to become effective. Members of successful 
groups develop ways to handle this phase in a group’s development. Often, 
one or two members will joke about the tension within the group. The re- 
sulting laughter is likely to ease the stress of secondary tension. Sometimes 
individual members will work outside the group setting to discuss the per- 
sonal difficulties and anxieties of group members. It can be difficult, and even 
painful, to deal with secondary tension. However, if a group fails to resolve 
human relations problems, it will not become an effective work group. 


e form of primary and secondary tension. In 





Ss experience some 
fact, a little bit of ‘tension: is advantageous. It can motivate a group toward ac- 
tion ‘increase a group’s sensitivity to feedback. Ellis and Fisher summa- 
rize the impact of social tensions on a group by writing that “the successful 
and socially healthy group is not characterized by an absence of social ten- 
sion, but by successful management of social tension. 


m3 








Group effectiveness and member confidence are inseparable. Balancing - 

‘ity and quality of participation in a group discussion means under- 
standing | how confidence affects group interaction. Group leaders as well as 
members should try to balance the amount of talk in a group by providing 
opportunities for quiet members while restraining members who may domi- 
nate a discussion. 
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Receptive to Feedback Provides Feedback 
High Communication Apprehension Low Communication Apprehension 
Primary Tension Secondary Tensions 


Member 
and Group 
Confidence 





FIGURE 5.4 Member and Group Confidence 


When the confidence of individual team members is combined with 
a successful resolution to primary and secondary tension, the outcome is a 
strong feeling of team confidence among group members. The group, as a 
whole, becomes more sure of itself, its goals, and the ability of members to 
achieve those goals. Larson and LaFasto have concluded that this kind of con- 
fidence “translates into the ability of a team to be self-correcting in its capac- 
ity to adjust to unexpected adversity and emergent challenges.”"4 In other 
words, a confident group is highly adaptive and welcomes challenge. 

A.group’s s ability to achieve its goals i is directly related to finding the right 
balance between tension and c . Whereas a certain level.of tension — 
can motivate a group to resolve differences and move forward, too much ten- 
sion can preoccupy a group with personal anxieties and role conflicts. On the 
other hand, whereas the right amount of confidence can give a group energy 
and determination, too much confidence can make a group arrogant and in- 
sensitive. An effective group tries to balance tension and confidence; it seeks 
ways to strengthen each member’s self-concept in order to strengthen the 
group as a whole. 


nmary Study Guide 





e A person’s self-concept as well as his or her level of oral communication 
apprehension significantly affects member confidence. 

e Adapting to and giving feedback are critical communication skills be- 
cause they help members understand and modify the effect they are 
having on the rest of the group. 

¢ Communication apprehension is the fear and anxiety associated with ei- 
ther real or anticipated communication with another person or persons. 

¢ A person’s level of communication apprehension affects the quantity and 
quality of talk and the resulting perceptions of other group members. 
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¢ Coping with communication apprehension requires the self- 
understanding and effort of low apprehensive members as well as 
remedial action by high apprehensive members. 

¢ Most groups experience both primary and secondary tension during the 
early stages of the group’s development. 

e Productive groups are characterized by successful management of 
social tension. 


Cup work Sorting the Symptoms 


GOAL To summarize and understand the symptoms of communication 
apprehension. 


PARTICIPANTS Groups of 5-7 members. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Make a list of the symptoms of communication apprehension (increased 
heart rate, excessive perspiration, filler phrases such as “you know” and 
“o.k.”) that you experience when speaking to a group or giving a public 
presentation. 

2. Create a master list of symptoms by combining the lists of all group 
members. 

3. Identify the symptoms that are more likely to occur during a group 
discussion. 

4, Discuss the following questions: 

e How can the type of group or topic of discussion affect the number 
and severity of symptoms? 

¢ Which symptoms can or cannot be seen or heard by other group 
members? 

e What is the relationship, if any, between the number and type of 
symptoms and a person’s PRCA score for groups, meetings, inter- 
personal communication, and public speaking? 

e How can you alleviate some of the causes and symptoms of com- 
munication apprehension in groups? 
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Report of Communication 


Apprehension (PRCA-24) 


Directions This instrument is composed of twenty-four statements con- 
cerning feelings about communication with other people. Please indicate 
the degree to which each statement applies to you by marking whether you 
(1) strongly agree, (2) agree, (3) are undecided, (4) disagree, or (5) strongly 
disagree. Work quickly; record your first impression. 


i 
2 


I dislike participating in group discussions. 





Generally, I am comfortable while participating in group 
discussions. 


. I am tense and nervous while participating in group 


discussions. 


. I like to get involved in group discussions. 


5. Engaging in a group discussion with new people makes me 


tense and nervous. 


. Iam calm and relaxed while participating in a group discussion. 


. Generally, I am nervous when I have to participate in a 


meeting. 


. Usually I am calm and relaxed while participating in a meeting. 


9. I am very calm and relaxed when I am called upon to express 


an opinion at a meeting. 


. Iam afraid to express myself at meetings. 


. Communicating at meetings usually makes me feel 


uncomfortable. 


. Iam very relaxed when answering questions at a meeting. 


. While participating in a conversation with a new acquain- 


tance, I feel very nervous. 


. I have no fear of speaking up in conversations. 


. Ordinarily I am very tense and nervous in conversations. 


. Ordinarily I am very calm and relaxed in conversations. 


. While conversing with a new acquaintance, I feel very relaxed. 


. I'm afraid to speak up in conversations. 


. I have no fear of giving a speech. 


. Certain parts of my body feel very tense and rigid while I am 


giving a speech. 
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21. I feel relaxed while giving a speech. 


22. My thoughts become confused and jumbled when I am giving 
a speech. 


23. I face the prospect of giving a speech with confidence. 


24. While giving a speech, I get so nervous I forget facts I really 
know. 


Scoring 


The PRCA permits computation of one total score and four subscores. The 
subscores are related to communication apprehension in each of four com- 
mon communication contexts: group discussions, meetings, interpersonal 
conversations, and public speaking. To compute your scores, merely add or 
subtract your scores for each item as indicated below. 


Subscores Scoring Formula 


Group Discussion 18 + scores for items 2, 4, and 6; 
- scores for items 1, 3, and 5. 


Meetings 18 + scores for items 8, 9, and 12; 
— scores for items 7, 10, and 11. 


Interpersonal Conversation 18 + scores for items 14, 16, and 17; 
- scores for items 13, 15, and 18. 


Public Speaking 18 + scores for items 19, 21, and 23; 
- scores for items 20, 22, and 24. 


To obtain your total score for the PRCA, simply add your four subscores 
together. Your score should range between 24 and 120. If your score is below 
24 or above 120, you have made a mistake in computing the score. Scores on 
the four contexts (groups, meetings, interpersonal conversations, and public 
speaking) can range from a low of 6 to a high of 30. Any score above 18 in- 
dicates some degree of apprehension. If your score is above 18 for the pub- 
lic speaking context, you are like the overwhelming majority of Americans. 


Norms for PRCA-24: 
MEAN STANDARD DEVIATION 


Total Score 65.5 
Group 15.4 
Meetings 16.4 
Interpersonal 14.5 
Public Speaking 19.3 


Source: PRCA-24 reprinted with permission from the author from: James C. McCroskey (1993). An 
introduction to rhetorical communication, 6th ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, Inc. p. 37. 
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Speaking and Listening 
The Need for Effective Listening 


Types of Listening 
Comprehensive Listening 
Empathic Listening 
Critical Listening 
Appreciative Listening 
Group Roles and Listening 
Task Roles and Listening 
Maintenance Roles and Listening 
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Use Your Extra Thought Speed 
Apply the Golden Listening Rule 
Listening Strategies 


Taking Notes in Groups 
Self-Listening in Groups 
Adapting to Different Listeners 
Balanced Listening ; 


geaking and Listening 





We cannot overestimate the importance of effective listening in groups as 
well as the consequences of poor listening. As Michael Nichols has written, 
“When we’re with someone who doesn’t listen, we shut down. When we’re 
with someone who’s... a good listener... we perk up and come alive.”1 
Would you prefer to work with someone who listens attentively or someone 
who interrupts you, completes other members’ sentences for them, and con- 
centrates on the next thing he or she is going to say? Bonnie Jacobson, author 
of If Only You Would Listen, believes that “the main skill required to build an 
effective work team is keeping your mouth shut and giving your team mem- 
bers the chance to give you their point of view.”? 

At first, listening may appear to be as easy and natural as breathing. 
After all, everyone listens. In fact, just the opposite may be closer to the truth. 
Although most of us can hear, we often fail to listen to what others have to say. 
Hearing and listening are not the same. Hearing requires only physical abil- 
ity; listening, however, requires thinking ability. In some groups, a member 
who is hearing-impaired may be a better listener than someone who can hear 
the faintest sound. The International Listening Association defines listening 
as “the process of receiving, constructing meaning from, and responding to 
spoken and /or nonverbal messages.”° 





Listening is our number one communication activity. Although percentages 
vary from study to study, Figure 6.1 summarizes how most people divide 
their daily communication time. 

One study of college students found that listening occupies more than 
half of their communicating time.* In the corporate world, where it has been 
estimated that managers spend the equivalent of two out of every five work- 
ing days in meetings, executives may devote over 60 percent of their workday 
listening to others.° 


Communication Activity Percentages 


Listening 40-70% 
Speaking 20-35% 
Reading 10-20% 
Writing 5-15% 


ae einnrssetinnenes cass corespseeeanmst non aseeee 
FIGURE 6.1 Percent of Time Spent Communicating 
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EFFECTIVE listening in- 
volves appropriate verbal 
and nonverbal behaviors. 
What nonverbal behaviors 
do these group members 
exhibit that suggest they 
are listening effectively? 
(Gale Zucker/Stock 
Boston) 
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Numerous studies have 
pointed to the importance of lis- 
tening in education, law, health 
care, customer service, journal- 
ism, counseling, and business 
management.° Unfortunately, 
most of us have had little or no 
listening instruction. The need 
for such training was demon- 
strated in a survey of the five 
hundred largest U.S. corpora- 
tions, in which 59 percent of the 
respondents reported that they 
provide listening training for 
their employees.” 

Listening is more difficult in 
groups than in almost any other 
situation. There are multiple 
speakers, multiple perspectives, and multiple goals. In groups, you are ex- 
pected to listen and, at the same time, be able to respond, on the spot, to un- 
expected news, unusual ideas, and conflicting points of view. Instead of 
concentrating on what one person says and does, an effective group listener 
must pay attention to the reactions of everyone in the group. In a group dis- 
cussion, a short daydream, a side conversation, or thoughts about a personal 
problem can result in missed information, misinterpreted instructions, and 
inappropriate reactions. Complicating matters is the fact that the social pres- 
sure to listen in groups is not as strong as it would be in a conversation with 
just one other person. If one group member doesn’t listen or respond, others 
usually will. Thus, group members may be poor listeners because they count 
on others to listen for them.® 

On the whole, most of us are not very good listeners. Several studies 
have reported that immediately after listening to a short talk, most of us can- 
not accurately report 50 percent of what was said. Without training, we listen 
at only 25 percent efficiency.? And, of that 25 percent, most of what we re- 
member is a distorted or inaccurate recollection.!© 

The vast majority of your time in groups will be spent listening. Even 
during a simple half-hour meeting of five people, it is unlikely that any mem- 
ber will talk more than a total of ten minutes—unless that person wants to be 
accused of monopolizing the discussion. Unfortunately, many of us place 
more emphasis on the roles and responsibilities of group members who talk 
rather than those who listen. Kelly has claimed that “this unbalanced em- 
phasis, especially as it actually affects persons in real discussions, could be an 
important cause of the problems that speaking is supposed to cure. ...”!! In 
other words, if you are only concerned about what you are going to say ina 
group discussion, you can’t give full attention to what is being said by others. 
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Comprehensive 
Listening 


Empathic 
Listening 


Listening is a complex behavior. Researchers have identified several types of 
listening, each requiring the ability to hear and see reactions, but different 
enough to call upon unique listening skills. Within groups, the most impor- 
tant types of listening are comprehensive, empathic, critical, and appreciative 
listening. 


Comprehensive listening in a group discussion requires an answer to the fol- 
lowing question: What do group members mean? Comprehensive listening 
focuses on accurately understanding the meaning of group members’ spoken 
and nonverbal messages. 

Two basic steps are involved in this fundamental type of listening. The 
first is making sure you accurately hear what a member is saying while pay- 
ing attention to nonverbal cues such as facial expressions, gestures, posture, 
and vocal quality. The second step in comprehensive listening is making sure 
that a group member’s meaning and your interpretation are similar. Make 
sure you accurately understand what the person means. Can you identify the 
main ideas as well as the arguments or evidence used to support a conclusion? 

Comprehensive listening is such a vital skill that there is little point in 
mastering other types of listening until you are sure you understand what 
other group members have said. After all, if you don’t understand what a 
person means, you can’t be expected to respond in a reasonable way. For ex- 
ample, an after-class discussion might begin as follows: “Let’s have a party 
on the last day of class,” says Geneva. A comprehensive listener may wonder 
whether Geneva means (1) we should have a party instead of an exam, (2) we 
should ask the instructor whether we can have a party, or (3) we should have 
a party after class. Misinterpreting the meaning of Geneva’s comment could 
result in an inappropriate response. 


Empathic listening in a group discussion requires an answer to the following 
question: How do group members feel? Empathic listening goes beyond un- 
derstanding what a person means; it focuses on understanding and identify- 
ing with a member's situation, feelings, or motives. Can you see the situation 
through the other member’s eyes? Put another way, how would you feel in a 
similar situation? 

By not listening for feelings, you may overlook the most important part 
of a message. Even if you understand every word a person says, you can still 
miss the anger, enthusiasm, or frustration in a group member’s voice. An em- 
pathic listener doesn’t have to agree with or feel the same as other group 
members but does have to try to understand the type and intensity of feelings 


Critical 
Listening 


Appreciative 
Listening 
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that those members are experiencing. For example, the after-class discussion 
might continue as follows: “A class party would be a waste of time,” exclaims 
Kim. An empathic listener may wonder whether Kim means (1) she has more 
important things to do during exam week, (2) she doesn’t think the class or 
the instructor deserves a party, or (3) she doesn’t want to be obligated to at- 
tend such a party. 


Critical listening asks this question: What’s my opinion? Critical listening fo- 
cuses on analyzing and forming appropriate opinions about the content of a 
message. It requires critical thinking and careful analysis. Once you under- 
stand and empathize with group members, you may ask yourself whether you 
think they are right or wrong, logical or illogical. Good critical listeners un- 
derstand why they accept or reject another member's ideas and suggestions. 

Russell makes the following proposal: “Suppose we chip in and give Pro- 
fessor Hawkins a gift at the party?” A critical listener might think (1) the in- 
structor could misinterpret the gift, (2) some class members won’t want to 
make a contribution, or (3) there isn’t enough time to collect money and buy an 
appropriate gift. 


TOOLBOX 6.1. Listening, Argumentation, and Conflict 





Effective listening skills are needed in order to judge the validity of an argu- 
ment and the factors that separate credible sources from biased sources. Ef- 
fective critical listeners are better equipped to assess the strength and merit 
of another person’s ideas and opinions. Listening is also one of the most im- 
portant tools needed to understand and resolve conflict in groups. When 
emotions are high, it is difficult to listen comprehensively and empathically. 
Chapter 10: Argumentation in Groups focuses on the principles and tech- __ 
niques needed to analyze and evaluate the arguments made by group mem- 
bers. Chapter 8: Conflict and Cohesion in Groups focuses on methods for 
understanding and resolving different types of conflict in groups. _ : 











Appreciative listening answers this question: Do I like or value what another 
member has said? Appreciative listening applies to the way group members 
think and speak—the way they choose and use words; their ability to inject 
appropriate humor, argue persuasively, or demonstrate understanding. For 
example, if a group is struggling with the wording of a recommendation, ap- 
preciative listening can help identify the statement that best captures and elo- 
quently expresses the central idea and spirit of the proposal. When we are 
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Critical: 
What is my 
opinion? 


Empathic: 
How do group 
members feel? 













Appreciative: 
Do | enjoy 
listening? 







Comprehensive: 
What do group 
members mean? 








FIGURE 6.2 Types of Listening 


pleased to hear a member find the right words to calm a frustrated member 
or energize an apathetic group, we are listening appreciatively. Appreciative 
listening skills help us enjoy and acknowledge good talk in groups. 

“Well,” suggests Paul, “why not buy a thank-you card, ask class mem- 
bers to sign it, and present it to Mr. Hawkins at the party?” An appreciative 
listener might think (1) Paul always comes up with the best ideas, (2) a well- 
selected card may be able to express our appreciation better than we could, 
or (3) I will thank Paul for making a suggestion that doesn’t obligate anyone 
to contribute to or attend the party. 


yroup Roles and Listening 





Task Roles 
and Listening 


No one is a perfect listener. Certainly, it is unreasonable to expect that every 
group member will be an ideal comprehensive, empathic, critical, and appre- 
ciative listener. Fortunately, the group situation provides a way of balancing 
the strengths and weaknesses of listeners within a group. One way to assess 
and improve the listening behavior of a group as a whole is to understand the 
relationship between listening abilities and member roles. 


Members who assume important task roles are often good comprehensive 
and critical listeners. Elaborator-clarifiers and orienter-summarizers use com- 
prehensive listening to accurately reexplain the ideas of others and summa- 
rize group conclusions. Evaluator-critics are usually effective critical listeners 
who assess ideas and suggestions as well as the validity of arguments. An ef- 


Maintenance 
Roles and 
Listening 


Self-Centered 
Roles and 
Listening 
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TOOLBOX 6.2 Group Roles 


Group members often assume task, maintenance, and self-centered roles. 
For example, task roles include functions such as initiator, information 
seeker and giver, opinion seeker and giver, clarifier-summarizer, evaluator- 
critic, energizer, procedural technician, and recorder-secretary. Maintenance 
roles include encourager, supporter, harmonizer, compromiser, tension re- 
leaser, gatekeeper, observer-interpreter, and follower. Self-centered roles 
are exemplified by the aggressor, blocker, recognition seeker, clown, de- 
serter, confessor, and special interest pleader. Chapter 4: Participation in 
Groups describes and provides examples of all three types of group roles. 





fective recorder-secretary, however, must be a comprehensive rather than a 
critical listener when taking minutes. If several group members effectively as- 
sume most of the traditional task roles, the group, as a whole, is likely to be 
good at comprehensive and critical listening. 


Maintenance roles affect how well a group gets along. They focus on build- 
ing relationships and maintaining a friendly atmosphere. Members who as- 
sume important maintenance roles are often good empathic and appreciative 
listeners. Encourager-supporters and observer-interpreters use comprehen- 
sive, empathic, and appreciative listening to explain how others feel as well 
as what others are trying to say. Harmonizers and tension releasers are often 
empathic listeners who understand when and how to resolve conflicts, medi- 
ate differences, and relax the group. If several group members effectively as- 
sume most maintenance roles, the group, as a whole, is likely to be good at 
empathic and appreciative listening. 


Self-centered roles occur when members put their own needs ahead of the 
group’s goal and other members’ needs. Members who assume self-centered 
roles may be excellent or poor listeners. Aggressors and dominators may be 
critical listeners who eagerly expose the weaknesses in members’ comments 
in order to get their own way. Blockers may be good listeners who purposely 
ignore what they hear or poor listeners who are incapable of comprehending 
or appreciating the comments of others. The recognition seeker, confessor, 
and special interest pleader may be so preoccupied with their own needs, 
they are unable to listen to anyone else in the group. 
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Good leaders are good listeners. They know when to use comprehensive, em- 
pathic, critical, or appreciative listening. Effective leaders are also proactive 
listeners. They don’t wait to clear up misunderstandings; they try to make 
sure that every group member comprehends what is being said. They don’t 
wait for misunderstandings to escalate into arguments; they intervene at the 
slightest hint of hostility. 

The proactive leader tries to find out what members think and feel by 
asking them, rather than guessing what is on their minds. Leaders who are 
good listeners do not fake attention, pretend to comprehend, or ignore mem- 
bers. Instead, they work as hard as they can to better understand what mem- 
bers are saying and how those comments affect the group and its goals. In 
studying the characteristics of effective groups and their leaders, Larson and 
LaFasto share the comments of a successful aerospace leader: “The worst fail- 
ing is a team leader who’s a nonlistener. A guy who doesn’t listen to his 
people—and that doesn’t mean listening to them and doing whatever the 
hell he wants to do—can make a lot of mistakes.”!2 


up Listening Skills 





Use Your Extra 
Thought Speed 


Two major listening principles balance the need for comprehensive and criti- 
cal listening with the need for empathic and appreciative listening. The two 
principles are (1) use your extra thought speed and (2) apply the golden 
listening rule. Once these principles are understood and employed as over- 
riding listening standards, group members can begin to work on specific lis- 
tening skills. 


Most people talk at about 125-150 words per minute. According to Ralph 
Nichols, there is good evidence that if thought were measured in words per 
minute, most of us could think at three to four times the rate at which we 
speak.'> Thus, we have about four hundred extra words of spare thinking 
time during every minute a person talks to us. 

Thought speed is the speed (words per minute) at which most people 
can think compared to the speed at which they can speak. Ralph Nichols asks 
the obvious question: “What do we do with our excess thinking time while 
someone is speaking?” Poor listeners use their extra thought speed to day- 
dream, engage in side conversations, take unnecessary notes, or plan how to 
confront the speaker. Good listeners use their extra thought speed produc- 
tively when they 


¢ Identify and summarize main ideas 
e Pay extra attention to nonverbal behavior 


Apply the 
Golden 
Listening Rule 


Listening 
Strategies 
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e Analyze arguments 
e Assess the relevance of a speaker’s comments. 


Effective group members don’t waste their extra thought speed—they use it 
to enhance comprehensive and critical listening. 


The golden listening rule is easy to remember: Listen to others as you would 
have them listen to you. Unfortunately, this rule can be difficult to follow. It 
asks you to suspend your own needs in order to listen to someone else’s. 
Michael Nichols counsels, “Let go of what’s on your mind long enough to 
hear what's on the other person’s.”° 

Napier and Gershenfeld emphasize how important it is to suspend your 
own needs when listening to others. They maintain that “a critical factor in 
any problem-solving group is the willingness and ability of group members 
to listen. People are so busy selling their own ideas, proving themselves, and 
reacting to personality rather than words that it is a wonder we hear as much 
as we do.”!© The principle that protects group members from such selfish- 
ness is the golden listening rule. 


Although using your extra thought speed and applying the golden listening 
rule are critical listening goals, how to achieve them may not be obvious. The 

ollowing six strategies can improve your listening ability and help apply the 
two basic principles of effective listening: 


Overcome distractions. 

Listen for main ideas. 

“Listen” to nonverbal behavior. 
Paraphrase. 

Listen before you leap. 

Help the group listen. 


Overcome Distractions. Distractions can take many forms in a group 
discussion.!” Loud and annoying noises, uncomfortable room temperature 
and seating, frequent interruptions, or distracting decor and outside activi- 
ties are environmental distractions. Distractions also can be caused by mem- 
bers, such as someone talking too softly, too rapidly, or too slowly; someone 
speaking in a monotone or with an unfamiliar accent; or someone’s unusual 
mannerisms or appearance. It is difficult to listen when someone is fidgeting, 
doodling, tapping a pencil, or openly reading or writing something unrelated 
to the discussion. 

When a distraction is environmental, you are well within your rights to 
get up and shut the door, open the window, or turn on more lights. When an- 
other member’s behavior is distracting, you can try to minimize or stop the 
disruption. If members speak too softly, have side conversations, or use visual 
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aids that are too small, a conscientious listener will ask a member to speak up, 
request that side conversations be postponed, or move closer to a visual aid. 


Listen for Main Ideas. Good listeners can identify a speaker’s central 
idea. They can tell the difference between facts and opinions, between argu- 
ments and evidence. Poor listeners tend to listen and only remember isolated 
facts. 

Admittedly, the fault for this problem may rest, in part, with the speaker. 
If someone is not clear or keeps talking long after the point is made, members 
may lose track and drift off. Good listeners who sense such problems may in- 
terrupt such a speaker and ask “Could you help me out here and try to sum- 
marize your point in a couple of sentences?” Such an interruption is not rude 
when it is the only way to focus the group on important issues. Good listen- 
ers try to cut through facts and irrelevant comments in order to identify the 
most important main ideas. 


“Listen” to Nonverbal Behavior. Speakers don’t always put everything 
that’s important to them into words. Very often you can understand a 
speaker’s meaning by observing nonverbal behavior. A change in vocal tone 
or volume may be another way of saying “Listen up—this is very impor- 
tant.” A person’s sustained eye contact may be a way of saying “I’m talking 
to you!” Facial expressions can reveal whether a thought is painful, joyous, 
exciting, serious, or boring. Even gestures can be used to express a level of ex- 
citement that words cannot convey. 

It is, however, easy to misinterpret nonverbal behavior. Effective listeners 
verbally confirm their interpretation of someone’s nonverbal communication. 
A question as simple as “Do your nods indicate a yes vote?” can make sure 
that everyone is on the same nonverbal wavelength. If, as nonverbal research 
indicates, more than half of a speaker’s meaning is conveyed nonverbally,'8 
we are missing a lot of important information if we fail to “listen” to nonver- 
bal behavior. Even Freud suggested that “he that has eyes to see and ears to 


TOOLBOX 6.3 Listening and Nonverbal Communication — 


Correctly interpreting nonverbal responses can tell a listener as much fo) 
more than spoken words. At the same time, the nonverbal reacti ns $ oF lis- 
teners (head nods, smiles, frowns, eye contact, and gestures) cat 
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hear may convince himself that no mortal can keep a secret. If his lips are 
silent, he chatters with his fingertips; betrayal oozes out of him at every 
pore.”!? No wonder it is difficult for most people to conceal what they mean 
and feel in a face-to-face group discussion. 


Paraphrase. Paraphrasing is the ability to restate what people say in a way 
that indicates you have understood what they mean. Paraphrasing is a form 
of feedback—a listening check that asks, “Am I right—is this what you 
mean?” Too often we jump to conclusions and incorrectly assume we know 
what a speaker means and feels. 

Paraphrasing is not repeating what a person says; it requires finding new 
words to describe what you have heard. In addition to this restatement of the 
speaker’s message, a paraphrase usually includes a request for confirmation. 
Paraphrasing can be used for many purposes: 


To clarify meaning: “When you said you were not going to ask Richard, 
did you mean you want me to do it?” 

To ensure understanding: “I know you said it’s okay with you, but I 
sense you're not happy with the group’s decision—am I way off?” 

To summarize a discussion: “What everyone seems to be saying is that 
we don’t think it’s the best time to change this procedure, right?” 


Notice that each example represents a restatement and a request for confir- 
mation. The speaker can then confirm listener perceptions. Effective para- 
phrasing requires us to use our extra thought speed to produce a statement 
that follows the golden listening rule. 

There is an added advantage to paraphrasing group members’ state- 
ments. Jacobson has written, “One of the best things about listening, at least 
when we're in small groups, is that we can find out how well we’re doing.” 
Such “reality checks” are most important when dealing with emotional issues. 
Emotions, writes Jacobson, “tend to make a person less articulate. You'll hear 
the sputtering of disjointed words and phrases. So it’s up to you to do even 
more to make sure you’re getting the person’s real message.”2° Paraphrasing 
can help ensure that everyone in the group understands what is said. 


Listen before You Leap. One of the most often quoted pieces of listening 
advice to come from Ralph Nichols’ writings is “we must always withhold 
evaluation until our comprehension is complete.”*! This phrase counsels lis- 
teners to make sure they understand a speaker before responding. 
Sometimes when we become angry, friends may tell us to “count to ten” 
before reacting. The same caution is good advice when we listen. Counting to 
ten, however, implies more than withholding evaluation until comprehension 
is complete. You may comprehend a speaker perfectly but be infuriated or of- 
fended by what you hear. If an insensitive leader asks that “one of you girls 
take minutes,” it may take a count to 20 to collect your thoughts before re- 
sponding in a professional manner to this sexist comment. If a group member 
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tells an offensive joke, you may have a double reaction—anger at the speaker 
and disappointment with those who laughed. Listening before you leap gives 
you time to adjust your reaction in a way that will help rather than disrupt a 
group discussion. 


Help the Group Listen. In the most effective groups, members help each 
other listen. The most effective listeners may become the group’s transla- 
tors—explaining what other group members mean and interpreting partici- 
pant responses. One way to help a group listen is to do periodic group 
listening checks that ask for a confirmation of comprehension. By asking 
“What is everyone’s understanding of ...?” or “Am I right in saying that all 
of us agree to... ?” you are making sure that everyone is understanding and 
responding to the same message. 

You also can help a group listen when group members disagree or argue. 
When members’ emotions are stirred up, their thoughts may be devoted to 
responding to the opposition rather than to applying the golden listening 
rule. You can help a group resolve such conflicts by summarizing different 
positions in accurate and neutral terms. 

Try to keep good listening habits at the forefront of the group’s attention. 
Remind members how important it is for everyone to improve their listening 
behavior. Such reminders can have powerful consequences. In fact, some ex- 
perts claim that 50 percent of our potential improvement in listening can come 
simply from realizing we have poor listening habits and are capable of listen- 
ing much better.?? As important as listening is to group success, the realiza- 
tion that everyone can become a better listener is well worth remembering. 





If most of us only listen at 25 percent efficiency, why not take notes during a 
discussion? Why not write down important ideas and facts? Taking notes 
makes a great deal of sense but only if it is done with caution and skill. 

The inclination to take notes is understandable. After all, that’s what we 
do in a classroom when an instructor lectures. If, however, you are like most 
listeners, only one-fourth of what is said will end up in your notes. Even if it 
were possible to copy down every word uttered in a group discussion, your 
notes would be missing the nonverbal clues that often tell you more about 
what a person means and feels. And if you spend all of your time taking 
notes, when will you put aside your pen and participate? Ralph Nichols sum- 
marized the dilemma of balancing note-taking and listening when he con- 
cluded that “there is some evidence to indicate that the volume of notes taken 
and their value to the taker are inversely related.”23 Thus, the challenge for a 
group discussion participant is this: How do I obtain brief, meaningful 
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records of a group discussion? Several methods can help, depending upon 
your needs and role in the group. 

If a member is assigned to take minutes, you can rely on the official 
record of the meeting. But here too there are potential problems. What if the 
secretary is a poor listener? What if you need the notes immediately and can’t 
wait for the official minutes to be distributed and approved? Suppose you 
need personalized meeting notes that record your assignments and impor- 
tant information? In that case, minutes may not be enough. 

Flexibility is the key to taking useful and personalized meeting notes. 
Good listeners adjust their note-taking system to a group’s agenda or impose 
a note-taking pattern on a disorganized discussion. In some cases, margin 
notes on an agenda may be sufficient to highlight important information and 
actions. If you attend a lot of meetings, you may find it useful to use a brief 
form that records important details and provides space for critical informa- 
tion and action. The form shown in Figure 6.3 is an example of the way in 
which vital information and actions can be recorded. 


Meeting Notes 


Group: Goal/Topic: 


Date and Time: Place: 
Members Attending: 


Members Absent: 


Vital Information 


Date Due 





Date/Time/Place of Next Meeting: 





FIGURE 6.3 Sample Form for Meeting Notes 
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‘y elf-Listening in Groups 


As important as it is to listen to other members of your group, it is just as im- 
portant to listen to yourself. If you can monitor and understand the effects of 
what you and others say, you can become a more effective group member. 
Two strategies can enhance your ability to listen to yourself. The first is to 
translate feedback into useful information about the way you speak and lis- 
ten, So you can answer questions such as these: 


Do members listen to me, or do I seem to be talking to a blank wall? 

Do members seem to understand what I am saying, or are there fre- 
quent questions.or confusion following my remarks? 

Do I feel my voice rising and my heart racing when I address a contro- 
versial issue or argumentative member? 


Robbins and Finley suggest that when listening to yourself “whatever you 
have to say needs only to pass the simple test of teamwork: Are you saying 
something that is germane to the team as a whole—to its objectives, to its 
overriding vision, to the tasks it has set out for itself? . . . If not, fix your mes- 
sage so that it is direct, relevant, and respectful of others.”7+ 

A second way to listen to yourself is to become aware of your internal 
thought process. This strategy recognizes that, in a group discussion, what 
you want to say may not be what you should say. In order to illustrate the use- 
fulness of this strategy, consider the following hypothetical situation: 


A human resources consultant has been assigned to work with a well- 
established committee charged with planning an advanced job training 
program for a group of employees. Right from the start the committee 
chairperson and the consultant do not hit it off. The situation has become 
so bad that the committee is paralyzed. Nothing gets done as everyone 
spends valuable meeting time watching the chairperson and consultant 
fight over every issue on the group’s agenda. 


If you were a member of this group, what would you say or do to help re- 
solve such a problem? A lot depends on how well you listen to others and to 
yourself, how efficiently you use your extra thought speed, and how fairly 
you apply the golden listening rule. The following seven questions may help 
you assess your internal thought process: 


1. What do I want to say? “I wish you two would stop acting like babies. 
We're sick and tired of your bickering.” 

2. What are the consequences of saying what I want to say? Both of them 
will become angry or hurt, and what is left of group morale and cohe- 
siveness could fall apart. 
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3. Have I listened comprehensively? What is each side trying to say? Is the 
chair saying that the consultant has no right to impose her will on the 
group? Is the consultant saying that the chair doesn’t respect her as an 
expert? 

4. Have I listened critically? Is either side right or wrong? Both the chair 
and the consultant have legitimate complaints, but their arguments are 
becoming personal rather than substantive. 

5. Have I listened empathically? How would I feel if someone treated me 
this way? I’d probably be just as angry. 

6. Have I listened appreciatively? Do the chair and consultant have positive 
contributions to make? The chair should be commended for how well 
he has led our group. The consultant should be thanked for sharing 
useful resources and helping us understand the scope of our 
assignment. 

7. So, what should I say? I should speak on behalf of the group and tell 
the chair and consultant how much we value both of them but that the 
group, as a whole, is distressed by the conflict between them. I should 
ask whether there is something we can do to resolve the problem. 


Taking the time to ask a series of listening questions can help you develop an 
appropriate and useful response. Analyzing your own thought process lets 
you employ different types of listening to come up with a useful response 
that can help resolve a group problem. 


dapting to Different Listeners 





Just as there are differences among members’ backgrounds, perceptions, and 
values, there are differences in the way people listen. Fortunately, a group 
provides a setting in which different listening abilities and styles can be an 
asset rather than a liability. If you have difficulty analyzing an argument, 
there may be someone else in the group who can be relied upon to serve as a 
critical listener. If you know that several members only pay attention to the 
words they hear rather than observing the nonverbal behavior that accompa- 
nies those words, you may appoint yourself the group’s empathic listener. 

Listening behavior may also differ between male and female members. 
Tannen suggests that men are more likely to listen to the content of what is 
said, whereas women focus on the relationships among speakers.?° In other 
words, men tend to focus on comprehensive and critical listening, whereas 
women are more likely to be empathic and appreciative listeners. If “males 
tend to hear the facts while females are more aware of the mood of the com- 
munication,””° a group is fortunate to have both kinds of listeners contribut- 
ing to the group process. 
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Differences in personalities also may affect the way members listen. The 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator® predicts that introverts will be better listeners 
than extroverts, who are more eager to speak. Judgmental members may be 
highly critical listeners, whereas perceivers take time to comprehend what 
they hear without leaping to immediate conclusions.”7 

In addition to gender and personality type distinctions, cultural differ- 
ences can influence the ways in which group members listen and respond to 
each other. One study concludes that international students perceive U.S. stu- 
dents to be less willing and less patient as listeners than they perceive listen- 
ers in African, Asian, South American, or European cultures.28 One way to 
explain such differences in perceived listening behavior is offered by Lustig 
and Koester, who explain that English is a speaker-responsible language in 
which the speaker structures the message and relies primarily upon words to 
provide meaning. In Japanese, however, which is a listener-responsible lan- 
guage, speakers indirectly indicate what they want the listener to know. The 
listener must rely on nonverbal communication and an understanding of the 
relationship between the speaker and listener to interpret meaning.”? Thus, an 
English-speaking listener may feel as though a Japanese speaker is leaving out 
important information; the Japanese listener, however, may think that the En- 
glish speaker is overexplaining or talking down to him or her. Such misunder- 
standing and perceived discourtesy are the result of speaking and listening 
differences rather than of substantive disagreement. Adapting your listening 
style to diverse group members can be a complicated and challenging task 
when gender, personality types, and cultural differences are taken into account. 


Groups lose their balance when too many members want to talk rather than 
listen. If members fail to listen comprehensively, critically, empathically, and 
appreciatively, a group will soon lose its ability to work together. In a well- 
balanced group, members spend more time listening than speaking; they try 
to balance their own needs with those of listeners. In fact, there may be no 
more difficult task in a group discussion than suspending your own needs 
and desire to talk in order to listen to what someone else has to say. In 1961, 
Ralph Nichols contrasted the hard work of listening with faked attention: 


Listening is hard work. It is characterized by faster heart action, quicker cir- 
culation of the blood, a small rise in bodily temperature. The over-relaxed 
listener is merely appearing to tune-in and then feeling conscience-free to 
pursue any of a thousand mental tangents. . . . For selfish reasons alone, 
one of the best investments we can make is to give each speaker our con- 
scious attention.2? 
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Speaker Interests Listener Needs 
Extra Thought Speed The Golden Listening Rule 
Group Listening Self Listening 





FIGURE 6.4 Listening 


Balancing our own interests with an interest in others is the key to lis- 
tening. A generation after Ralph Nichols drew that conclusion, Michael 
Nichols repeated his call when he wrote that “perhaps if we started listening 
to one another we could move toward greater balance in ourselves and in 
our relationships.”! 


mary Study Guide 





¢ Effective listening in groups requires understanding and reacting ap- 
propriately to what you hear and see in a group discussion. 

e Listening is our number one communication activity. 

¢ Most people cannot accurately report 50 percent of what they hear 
after listening to a short talk; without training, most people listen at 
just 25 percent efficiency. 

e There are four important types of listening essential for effective small 
group communication— comprehensive, critical, empathic, and appre- 
ciative listening. 

¢ Members who excel in task and maintenance roles are often skilled 
comprehensive, critical, empathic, and/or appreciative listeners. Mem- 
bers who assume self-centered roles may be either poor listeners or ex- 
cellent listeners who take advantage of member weaknesses. 

e Two major listening principles are (1) use your extra thought speed and 
(2) apply the golden listening rule. 

¢ The following six strategies can improve listening within a group dis- 
cussion: (1) overcome distractions, (2) listen for main ideas, (3) “listen” 
to nonverbal behavior, (4) paraphrase, (5) listen before you leap, and 
(6) help the group listen. 

¢ Taking brief, meaningful notes during meetings can improve your abil- 
ity to follow and remember what was said. 
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° Self-listening helps you monitor and understand the effects of what you 
say during a group discussion. 

e Differences in listening skills, gender, personality types, and culture can 
affect and enhance a group’s ability to listen. 


EI upwork Listening Triads 


GOAL To give group members an opportunity to understand their listen- 
ing strengths and weaknesses. 


PARTICIPANTS Groups of three members. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Before beginning the exercise, all group members should complete the 
Group Listening assessment instrument included in this chapter. 

2. There are three rounds in the Listening Triads exercise. Each round in- 
cludes three tasks: 

e The speaker selects and explains two or three items from the instru- 
ment that best describe his or her listening strengths and /or 
weaknesses. 

e The listener listens and may ask questions to help the speaker ex- 
plain why certain skills are strengths or weaknesses. The listener 
summarizes the speaker’s main ideas. 

e The observer observes the listener and provides feedback about the 
listener’s listening behavior and summary. 

3. Triads have five minutes for each round of listening. After each round is 
completed, the group should discuss the listening behavior of the 
listener. 

4. At the end of three rounds, the group should discuss what they learned 
or observed from the exercise. 

e What general observations can we make about our listening 
behavior? 

¢ How easy or difficult was the exercise for the listener? 

e How can we improve our listening behavior? 
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Group Listening 


Directions Respond to each of the following assessment criteria and ques- 
tions by describing your listening behavior and the listening behavior of a 
group in which you are an active member. 


1. Types of Listening 
Use the letters of the following answers to fill in the blanks in this 
section. 
A. Comprehensive Listening 
B. Critical Listening 
C. Empathic Listening 
D. Appreciative Listening 





—____—. My listening strength(s) 
—____—. My listening weakness(es) 
_______ My group’s listening strength(s) 
My group’s listening weakness(es) 
Are you or your group missing one or more types of listening? 
2. Listening Principles 
Use the letters of the following answers to fill in the blanks in this 
section. 
A. Use extra thought speed to advantage 
B. Apply the golden listening rule 








_____. My listening strength(s) 
_____. My listening weakness(es) 


______ My group’s listening strength(s) 





My group’s listening weakness(es) 
Are you or your group not applying one or both of these principles? 
3. Listening Strategies 
Use the letters of the following answers to fill in the blanks in this 
section. 
A. Overcome Distractions 
. Listen for Main Ideas 
. “Listen” to Nonverbal Behavior 
. Paraphrase 
. Listen Before You Leap 
Help the Group Listen 


amo] Dw 


My listening strength(s) 





My listening weakness(es) 





(continued) 
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(Group Listening, continued) 


My group’s listening strength(s) 





My group’s listening weakness(es) 
Are you or your group not employing one or more of these strategies? 
4. Self-Listening 
Use the letters of the following answers to fill in the blanks in this 
section. 
A. Translate Feedback 
B. Monitor Your Internal Thought Process 





_______ My listening strength(s) 
_______ My listening weakness(es) 
_____ My group’s listening strength(s) 


My group’s listening weakness(es) 
Are you or members of your group not listening to yourselves? 

5. Assessment and Conclusions 
Given your assessment of the preceding listening strategies and skills, 
list three ways in which you could improve your listening behavior and 
three ways in which your group could improve its listening. 
To improve my own listening behavior, I should... 
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Verbal and nonverbal communication are the most powerful tools you pos- 
sess in any group setting. The verbal component of communication focuses 
on how we use the words in our language. Communication may be “face to 
face, fax to fax, over the phone, or through electronic mail, but regardless of 
the channel used, groups do their work through language.”! Without spoken 
and written language you cannot have a group discussion; you cannot follow 
an agenda, take minutes, read a report, or effectively interact with other 
group members. 

The other essential communication tool, nonverbal communication, is 
just as important as language. Without the nonverbal component, it would be 
difficult to interpret the meaning of spoken language. The tone of voice, di- 
rectness of eye contact, and physical proximity of group members can reveal 
as much or more about their thoughts and feelings as the words they speak. 


inciples of Language 
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Connotation 
and 
Denotation 


Within a group discussion, your ability to use language helps determine the 
extent to which you successfully convey your ideas and influence the actions 
of other members. We begin by introducing two basic principles of language 
that address the relationship between words and meaning. 


When communicating in small groups, you will encounter different mean- 
ings for and reactions to words depending on the type of group, its goal, its 
history of interaction, and the background and experience of members. The 
multiple meanings of words can be further understood by examining two 
major types of meaning: denotative and connotative. 

Denotation refers to the objective, dictionary-based meaning of a word. 
However, words usually have more than one definition. For example, the 
minutes taken in a meeting are not the same as the minutes it may take to get 
a meeting started. Connotation refers to the personal feeling connected to 
the meaning of a word. S. I. Hayakawa refers to connotation as “the aura of 
feelings, pleasant or unpleasant, that surround practically all words.”2 We 
evaluate the extent to which we like or dislike the thing or idea the word 
represents. 

Connotation, rather than denotation, is more likely to influence how we 
respond to words. For example, the denotative meaning or dictionary defini- 
tion of a meeting is “an assembly or gathering of people, as for a business, so- 


Levels of 
Meaning 
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TOOLBOX 7.1 Using Listening to Clarify Language 


Many listening strategies focus on clarifying the meaning of words. Com- 
prehensive, empathic, critical, and appreciative listening depend on an 
essential first step—making sure that you accurately understand what 
a person means. Because you can think much faster than a person can 
speak, use your extra thought speed to make sure that you accurately in- 


terpret the meaning of words. When good listeners are in doubt about their 
interpretation of words, they ask questions or paraphrase a speaker's com- 
ments to ensure that they have understood what a person means. Chap- 
ter 6: Listening in Groups suggests several listening principles and strate- 
gies that can enhance your ability to understand the Bee of the words : 
spoken in a group discussion. 





cial, or religious purpose.” However, the word meeting can connote hours of 
wasted time to some members or the best way to solve a complex problem to 
others. When the word meeting comes to mean a dreaded event at which un- 
pleasant people argue over trivial issues, you are letting the word influence 
your feelings about the event it symbolizes. 


All of us have different experiences and backgrounds. As a result, we de- 
velop different connotative meanings for many of the words we use to 
describe those experiences and events. One way of minimizing the misinter- 
pretation of such words is understanding that there are different levels of 
meaning in our language, or as some scholars put it, different levels of ab- 
straction. Some words are highly abstract. An abstract word refers to an idea 
or concept that cannot be observed or touched. Words such as fairness and 
freedom may not have the same meaning for everyone. Sole reliance on ab- 
stract words increases the chances of misunderstanding. The more abstract 
your language is, the more likely group members may interpret your mean- 
ing other than the way you intended. Concrete words refer to specific things 
that can be perceived by our senses. They narrow the number of possible 
meanings and decrease the likelihood of bypassing. 

Try to avoid using overly abstract words when engaged in group discus- 
sion. Use words that refer directly to observable objects, people, or behavior. 
For example, stating that “Greg’s behavior was disruptive” could imply many 
things. Did he yell at a group member, use profanity, refuse to participate, or 
insist that his ideas were superior? Stating that “Greg arrived fifteen minutes 
late to the meeting” is more descriptive. Clarifying what you mean by using 
concrete words prevents inaccurate inferences and misunderstandings. 
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Implications of 
Team Talk 
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Communication is the medium through which groups work. Much like fish 
out of water, a group cannot survive without language. Donnellon has la- 
beled this essential ingredient team talk—the nature of language that group 
members use as they work together. Not only does team talk enable group 
members to share information and express opinions, analysis of team talk 
“reveals where the team is coming from and where it is headed. More im- 
portantly, talk is a tool for changing a team’s destination” and achieving suc- 
cess.° Our interpretation of Donnellon’s theory is this: Team talk is the means 
we use to achieve group goals, the stimulus we use to build group relation- 
ships, and the evidence we use to assess group work. 

Donnellon urges group members to listen for words, sentences, and pat- 
terns of speech that are used repetitively during discussions and meetings. 
By listening to each other talk and analyzing the way such language fits into 
six categories of team talk, it is possible for a group to differentiate between 
communication that will foster or inhibit success. Such an analysis also can 
help a group improve the way it communicates. Figure 7.1 illustrates the di- 
mensions of team talk and provides examples of successful and unsuccessful 
language use. 


Once a group analyzes the nature of team talk, it can take steps to modify the 
ways in which members talk to one another. The following suggestions can 
help produce a stronger and more cooperative group: 


Wht 


e Use the pronouns “we, 
and its work. 

e Express shared rather than individual needs: “We need to...” rather 
than “T want...” 

¢ If you are in a position of power, let others interrupt you or change the 
subject. 

° If you are in a position of power, refrain from talking and interrupting 
more than others and asking more questions than others. 

°¢ Speak in a specific and active voice (“I haven't finished the report due 
next week.”) rather than an abstract and passive voice (“The task hasn’t 
been completed.”) 

e Ask group members to address you by your first name or nickname. 

e Encourage group members to express disagreement and listen patiently 
to dissenters. 

e Ask more “what if” questions and make fewer “we can’t do it” 
statements. 


us,” and “our” when referring to the group 


CHAPTER 7 


Team Talk Dimensions 


|. Identification. 
Members use plural 
pronouns rather than 
singular ones when talking 
about the group and its 
work. 


Verbal and Nonverbal Communication in Groups 


Successful Examples 


“Let’s keep working on 
this until we’re ready for 
lunch.” 
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Unsuccessful Examples 


“| don’t think you should 
quit until you’ve finished.” 





2. Interdependence. 
Members use language that 
acknowledges shared 
needs, solicits opinions, 
and expresses the need for 
cooperation. 


“If we can develop a plan, 
our work will be much 
easier to schedule. What 
do you think?” 


“We can develop this plan 
without input from the 
group. I’ll tell the boss that 
Fred and | will do it on 
our own.’ 





3. Power 
Differentiation. 
Members talk to one 
another on equal terms. 


“Sorry. My other meeting 
ran overtime. Is there a 
way | can catch up?” 
“Fred, could you tell me 
more about that? Thanks.” 


“Stop and tell me what’s 
happened so far.” 

“| don’t like this—if you 
can’t do it, we'll have to 
assign this to someone 
else.” 





4. Social Distance. 
Members use casual 
language, nicknames, slang. 
Members express empathy, 
liking, and avoid titles. 


“What's up, Doc?” 


“Fred, try to find out 
where Bob stands on this.” 


“Hey guys!” 


“Let us review our 
progress thus far.” 

“Mr. Nunez, contact Dr. 
Ford after the meeting.” 
“Ladies and 
gentlemen....” 





5. Conflict 
Management 
Techniques. Members 
express interest in solving 
problems, use a non- 
threatening tone & 
nonjudgmental language. 
Members paraphrase 
others. 


“What do you need to 
know from us to do this?” 
“Could we back up and 
look at this from a 
different angle?” 


“How many of you think 
that Fred is right?” 
“We're not getting 
anywhere so I'll take it up 
with Dr. Ford after the 
meeting.” 


EEE 


6. Negotiation Process. 
Members ask “what if” 
questions, propose 
objective criteria for 
solutions, and summarize 
areas of agreement. 


“What if we wrote up a 
justification for the cost?” 
“Does this meet our 
standard?” 


“What else could persuade 


us to do this?” 


“We've always done it this 
Way.” 

“Why? Because | just don’t 
like it, that’s why.” 


EEE 


FIGURE 7.1 The Dimensions of Team Talk* 
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¢ When in doubt, paraphrase what someone else has said to ensure 
understanding. 


If, as Donnellon claims, “language creates thoughts, feelings, and behavior in 
team members which affect the way the team uses power, manages conflict, 
and negotiates,” language must be viewed as more than the medium 
through which groups work. Language is the most critical tool we have to 
shape the future and success of a group. 


iguage Difficulties 





Bypassing 


In addition to analyzing your teamtalk, many misunderstandings in group 
discussions can be avoided by overcoming other language-based barriers to 
communication. Among the most common language difficulties are bypass- 
ing, sexist language, and jargon. 


When group members have different meanings for the same words and 
phrases, they risk engaging in a process known as bypassing, a form of mis- 
communication that occurs when people “miss each other with their mean- 
ings.” An entire group discussion can be compromised if there are 
differences in the interpretation of a single word or phrase. Note the prob- 
lems created by the following example of bypassing: 





The vice president said, “Survey the The manager heard, “Survey the 
members of your department . . .” members of your department . . .” 





FIGURE 7.2 Bypassing 


Sexist 
Language 


Jargon 
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At a routine staff meeting, a vice president asks her managers to “survey 
the members of-your department to find out whether they are satisfied 
with the new e-mail system.” During the following week, the vice president 
receives a copy of a memo from one manager requesting that everyone in 
his department fill out a two-page questionnaire about the e-mail system. 
The vice president telephones the manager and asks, “What's this question- 
naire all about?” The manager replies, “I thought you said I have to survey 
everyone in my department.” 


What the vice president had in mind was for the manager to informally ask 
staff members for their initial impressions rather than a detailed analysis of 
the new system. Although the manager heard the vice president’s words, the 
communicators “missed” one another’s meaning. 

Haney maintains that “communicators who habitually look for meanings 
in the people using words, rather than in the words themselves, are much 
less prone to bypass or to be bypassed.”” In other words, it’s not what words 
mean but what speakers mean when they use words. 


Sexist language employs terminology that demeans, inappropriately ex- 
cludes, or stereotypes people on the basis of gender. Using sexist language in 
a group may alienate and offend male and female members. Referring to 
women as “girls” implies that women are childlike and not capable of adult 
thought and responsibilities. Refer to female group members as “girls” only 
if you also refer to male members as “boys.” Recognizing your own gender- 
based biases is the first step to preventing sexist and stereotyped language. 

Using the word or suffix man implies a male human being. Even when 
used to represent all people, the word is likely to bring to mind a male. In- 
stead, use words that refer to both men and women. Avoid words that spec- 
ify the gender of individuals in particular roles or occupations. Consider the 
following alternatives: 


Sexist Nonsexist Alternatives 
Chairman Chair or Chairperson 
Foreman Supervisor 


Newsman Reporter or Journalist 
Policeman __ Police Officer 


Jargon is the specialized or technical language of a profession. William Lutz 
points out that groups use jargon as “verbal shorthand that allows members 
to communicate with each other clearly, efficiently, and quickly.”® In some 
groups, the ability to use jargon properly is a sign of team membership. In 
other groups, jargon can make ideas difficult to inderstand and may be used 
to conceal the truth. Members unfamiliar with a group’s jargon are easily 
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Language 
and Gender 


lapting to Language Differences 
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intimidated and frustrated. Consider the following statement made by the 
leader of a computer company’s newly formed self-management team: 


We can become the best team here. In no time, we'll consider the OS/2 Red 
Books light reading. By the time we get up and running, we'll be able to re- 
configure firewalls in our sleep and write device drivers faster than the 
vendor can overnight the device.? 


If terms like Red Books, firewalls, and device drivers are not familiar to all mem- 
bers of the group, language has created a barrier between those who know 
the jargon and those who don’t. 

Some people use jargon to impress others with their specialized knowl- 
edge. Such tactics usually fail to inform others and often result in misunder- 
standings and resentment. Use jargon only when you are sure that all the 
members of your group will understand it and that it’s absolutely necessary. 
If some of the jargon or technical terms of a field are important, take the time 
to explain those words to new members. 


It is likely that many of the groups you belong to include male and female 
members from different cultures and backgrounds. Gender and culture influ- 
ence how we learn and use language. Although there is nothing right or 
wrong in the different ways that people use language, such differences can 
create misunderstandings among group members. 


Deborah Tannen compares the differences between male and female commu- 
nication to that of different cultures. She writes that “communication be- 
tween men and women can be like cross-cultural communication, prey to a 
clash of conversational styles. Instead of different dialects, it has been said 
they speak different genderlects.” 

Tannen maintains that men and women use language quite differently. 
Women tend to use communication to maintain relationships and cooperate 
with others. Many women speak tentatively. Their speech is more likely to 
contain qualifiers and tag questions. A qualifier conveys uncertainty through 
words such as “maybe” and “perhaps.” Tag questions are questions con- 
nected to a statement. For instance, “It may be time to move on to our next 
point, don’t you think so?” is a statement made tentatively with a tag question. 
This tentative style does not necessarily represent a lack of confidence. Instead 
it can be viewed as a cooperative approach that encourages others to respond. 


Language 
and Culture 





THE full meaning of mes- 
sages is found in both the 
spoken word and nonver- 
bal behavior. What might 
you conclude about this 
group based on nonverbal 
communication? (Bob 
Daemmrich/Stock Boston) 
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In general, men tend to use communication to assert their ideas and com- 
pete with others. Men are less likely to express themselves tentatively. Male 
speech is generally characterized as direct and forceful. One style of commu- 
nication is not better than another. They are simply different. Effective group 
members use elements from both male and female approaches to language. 


For most groups, a single language is the medium of interaction even though 
members from different backgrounds, generations, and geographic areas may 
speak the same language quite differently. Variations in vocabulary, pronunci- 
ation, syntax, and style that distinguish speakers from different ethnic groups, 
geographic areas, and social classes are referred to as dialects. Dialects are dis- 
tinct from the commonly accepted form of a particular language. In the 
United States, there are southern dialects, New England dialects, Brooklyn di- 
alects, and a whole range of foreign accents. Approximately 80 to 90 percent of 
all African Americans use a distinct dialect at least some of the time.!? 

No one dialect is superior to another. However, General American speech 
is the most commonly accepted dialect in the United States. “A majority 
of outstanding educators and social and civic leaders use General American 
(as well as) prominent news- 
casters, commentators, and talk 
show hosts.”!* General Ameri- 
can speech is the dialect spoken 
by as much as 60 percent of the 
U.S. population. 

If, however, you enjoy pizzer 
and beah instead of pizza and 
beer, you may be from Massa- 
chusetts. If you say “Ah nevah go 
theyuh,” you could be from Al- 
abama or parts of Texas. Unfor- 
tunately, studies repeatedly find 
that “accented speech and di- 
alects provoke stereotyped reac- 
tions in listeners, so that the 
speakers are usually perceived 
as having less status, prestige, 
and overall competence.”!3 The 
implications of such research are clear: Group members who do not use Gen- 
eral American speech in business and academic settings may be viewed as 
less articulate or less competent. 

Because dialects have the potential to influence the perceptions of group 
members, speakers may engage in codeswitching as a way to avoid negative 
stereotypes related to language. Codeswitching refers to the ability to change 
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from the dialect of one’s own cultural setting and adopt the language of the 
majority in particular situations. In other words, the dialect you speak at 
home may not be the best way to communicate in a business meeting. In re- 
viewing the research on dialects, Dodd concludes “that: (1) people judge oth- 
ers by their speech, (2) upward mobility and social aspirations influence 
whether people change their speech to the accepted norms, (3) general 
American speech is most accepted by the majority of the American culture, 
and (4) people should be aware of these prejudices and attempt to look be- 
yond the surface.” 4 In the context of small group communication, we should 
try to understand, respect, and adapt to the dialects we hear. 


ortance of Nonverbal Communication 





Not all of your ideas are communicated with words. Much of your commu- 
nication is nonverbal. Nonverbal communication refers to the behavioral el- 
ements of messages other than the actual words spoken. Your appearance, 
posture, and facial expressions send messages. Using and interpreting non- 
verbal behavior is critical to effective communication in groups. 

Research has suggested that over half of all meaning is derived from 
nonverbal behavior.!> Regardless of the exact percentage, it is undeniable that 
people base their understanding of what you mean not only on what you say 
but on how you say it. Unfortunately, we often put more thought into choos- 
ing the best words rather than into the most appropriate behavior for con- 
veying an idea. 

Despite all that has been written about nonverbal communication, we 
share Fisher and Adams’ concern that it is difficult to draw conclusions about 
nonverbal behavior: “Researchers know very little about it. Unfortunately, 
people think they know much more than they actually do.”!© Thus, we urge 
caution when interpreting the meaning and uses of nonverbal communica- 
tion in groups. 


dividual Nonverbal Behavior 





A group member’s nonverbal behavior assumes many forms in a discussion. 
Group members send messages through their personal appearance as well as 
through facial, vocal, and physical expression. When all of these nonverbal el- 


ements are combined, they add enormous complexity and subtlety to group 
interaction. 


Personal 
Appearance 


Facial 
Expression 


Vocal 
Expression 
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How you look can affect how other group members interpret what you say 
and do. The physical appearance of group members is particularly important 
during the initial phase of group development. When group members meet 
for the first time, they know very little about each other beyond what they 
see. Physical appearance is influential in forming first impressions. Members 
may be stereotyped on the basis of appearance alone. For better or worse, at- 
tractive members tend to be perceived as friendly and more credible than 
those considered less attractive. Older members may be viewed as more 
knowledgeable and experienced than younger members. Men may seem 
more assertive than women. 

Even the clothes you wear send messages to other group members. Peter 
Anderson maintains that “effective small group members should view clothes 
and hair styles as an important silent statement made to the group. Dress that 
is appropriate is perhaps most important.”!” Thus, casual attire is more ac- 
ceptable in informal groups, whereas a professional appearance is expected in 
business settings and important group presentations. Your appearance should 
communicate that you respect the group and take its work seriously. 


The face is capable of expressing more varied emotions than any other part of 
the body. The facial expressions of group members let you know if they are 
interested in, agree with, or understand what you have said. Generally, 
women tend to be more facially expressive while men are more likely to limit 
the amount of emotion they reveal. Good listening requires that you look at 
a speaker in order to comprehend the full message. 

Of all your facial features, your eyes are the most revealing. Generally, 
North Americans perceive eye contact as an indicator of attitude. Lack of eye 
contact is frequently perceived as signifying rudeness, indifference, nervous- 
ness, or dishonesty. However, perceptions of eye contact are culturally based. 
According to Chen and Starosta, “direct eye contact is a taboo or an insult in 
many Asian cultures. Cambodians consider direct eye contact as an invasion 
of one’s privacy.” 18 

Eye contact influences interaction in small groups. A seating arrangement 
that allows group members to face each other and establish eye contact helps 
maintain interaction. Eye contact also tells others when you want to speak. Re- 
turning eye contact to a group leader indicates that you are ready to respond, 
whereas avoiding eye contact is perceived as an attempt to avoid interaction. 


Vocal expression is the way you say a word rather than the word itself. Some of 
the most important vocal characteristics are pitch, volume, rate, and word 
stress. Variations in these elements can result in different messages. For ex- 
ample, a group may find it difficult or unpleasant to listen to a member with a 
very high pitched or a monotone voice. A loud voice can convey anger, excite- 
ment, or dominance. Group members speaking quietly may signal that the 
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Expression 
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information is confidential. Your volume should be adjusted to the group set- 
ting and type of activity. Rate refers to the speed at which words are spoken. A 
group may be bored by or stop listening to a member who speaks too slowly. 
A speaking rate that is too fast makes it difficult to understand the message. 

When pitch, volume, and rate are combined, they can be used to vary the 
stress you give to a word or phrase. Word stress refers to the “degree of 
prominence given to a syllable within a word or a word within a phrase or 
sentence.”!2 Notice the differences in meaning as you stress the italicized 
words in the following three sentences: Is that the report you want me to 
read? Is that the report you want me to read? Is that the report you want me 
to read? Although the same words are used in all three sentences, the mean- 
ing of each question is quite different. 


The study of body movement and physical expression is referred to as ki- 
nesics. Gestures are one of the most animated forms of kinesics. They can 
emphasize or stress parts of a message, reveal discomfort with the group sit- 
uation, or convey a message without the use of words. For example, Jeff 
points to his watch to let the chairperson know that time is running short. At 
the end of a discussion, a thumbs-up gesture from several group members 
signals that everyone is satisfied with the group’s progress. 

Even your posture can convey moods and emotions. For example, 
slouching back in your chair may be perceived as lack of interest or dislike for 
the group. On the other hand, sitting upright and leaning forward communi- 
cates interest and is a sign of attentive listening. 

One of the most potent forms of physical expression is touch. Touch can 
convey a wide range of meanings. In small groups, touch is typically used to 
express encouragement, support, or happiness. Anderson points out that 
“touch in a small group may establish greater teamwork, solidarity, or shar- 
ing.”2° Some group members, however, are more comfortable with touch 
than others. At one end of a continuum are touch avoiders; at the other end 
are touch approachers. Misunderstandings can occur between these two 
kinds of people. Approachers may view avoiders as cold and unfriendly. 
However, avoiders may perceive approachers as invasive and too forward. 


Nonverbal Environment 





Nonverbal communication extends beyond the behavior of individual mem- 
bers; it also includes the group’s environment. Three important aspects of a 
group’s nonverbal environment are the arrangement of space, perceptions of 
personal space, and perceptions and use of time. 


Arrangement 
of Space 
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The way members are seated in relation to each other significantly affects 
group interaction. Arrangements that physically separate members make 
group interaction difficult. For example, the traditional classroom arrange- 
ment of rows facing the teacher promotes interaction between the students 
and teacher but does not encourage communication among the students. 
Arrangements that bring people closer together and permit direct eye contact 
among all members promote group interaction. Group members arranged in 
a circle or around a table can more easily interact with each other. 

According to Judee Burgoon, our choice of seating position has a direct 
effect on interaction and influence.*! She notes that a number of studies have 
demonstrated that group members prefer corner-to-corner or side-by-side 
seating for cooperative activities. Such an arrangement allows them to be 
close enough to share materials. Members who anticipate competition or dis- 
agreement often choose seats across from each other. 


More Interaction Less Interaction 








O 


Roundtable Discussion Classroom Seating 


Cooperative Seating 


O 
O 





Corner-to-corner Face-to-face 


O 
O 


Side-by-side 





FIGURE 7.3 Seating Arrangements 
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Leadership and group dominance often can be determined by seating 
positions. Group leaders are more likely to choose or be assigned a seat at the 
head of a table. Knapp and Hall further note that task-oriented leaders are at- 
tracted to the head of a table while the middle position at the side of a table 
attracts more socially-oriented leaders—members who are more concerned 
about group relationships and encouraging everyone to participate.* These 
two locations place the leader in a position to see and be seen by everyone in 
the group. Choosing one of these centrally located positions also makes it 
easier for a member to gain speaking opportunities. 

Even the arrangement of a room or shape of a conference table sends a 
message to group members. A long rectangular table gives a group’s leader 
a special place of prominence at its head. A round table allows all members 
to sit in equally important positions. The Paris peace talks that helped end the 
war in Vietnam were bogged down for eight months until delegates from 
South Vietnam, the National Liberation Front, and the United States agreed 
to a round table as the setting for negotiation. When the leaders of Bosnia, 
Croatia, and Serbia met at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Ohio, the 
United States made sure that each party had equal seating space around a 
modest but perfectly round table. The arrangement of space is not a trivial 
matter when the success of a group is so consequential. 


Groups and their members may function quite differently depending on how 
they perceive the space and people around them. The study of how we per- 
ceive and use personal space is referred to as proxemics. Within groups, two 
important proxemic variables are territoriality and interpersonal space. 


Territoriality. Territoriality is the sense of personal ownership that is at- 
tached to a particular space. For instance, most classroom students sit in the 
same place every day. If you have ever walked into a classroom to find an- 
other person in your seat, you may have felt that your territory or space was 
violated. Ownership of space is often designated by objects acting as markers 
of territory. Placing a coat or books on a chair lets others know that a space is 
taken. As a group develops, members often establish their individual terri- 
tory. They may sit in the same place near the same people during every meet- 
ing. Individuals who fail to respect the territory of others are violating an 
important group norm. 


Interpersonal Space. Interpersonal space can be thought of as an invisi- 
ble, psychological “bubble” surrounding each person that “expands or con- 
tracts according to our needs and the situation.”*9 Anthropologist Edward T. 
Hall identifies four zones of interaction used by most North Americans.24 


¢ Intimate Distance: touching to eighteen inches 
¢ Personal Distance: eighteen inches to four feet 


Perceptions 
and Use 
of Time 
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FIGURE 7.4 Zones of Personal Space 


¢ Social Distance: four to eight feet 
e Public Distance: eight or more feet 


Intimate distance ranges from touching to approximately eighteen 
inches apart. Close friends, some family members, and lovers are normally 
permitted to come this close. Peter Anderson notes that “at such close dis- 
tances group members will feel inhibited from interacting and will make an 
attempt to restore their personal space bubble by moving back even if that 
means leaving the group.”7° 

Personal distance ranges from about eighteen inches to four feet apart. 
The typical distance is an arm’s length away. This zone is used for conversa- 
tions with friends and acquaintances. Most well-established groups interact 
with each other at this distance. Members feel close enough to engage in dis- 
cussion but far enough away to feel comfortable. 

Social distance encompasses a range of four to eight feet apart. We usu- 
ally interact with new acquaintances and strangers in this zone. Groups in 
which members use the outer limits of this zone will find it difficult to main- 
tain interaction. 

Public distance extends beyond eight feet. Lectures and speeches are 
usually presented using this distance. Small groups are unlikely to use this 
zone unless making a presentation to a larger audience. 


Group members may perceive and use time quite differently. Two distinct ap- 
proaches to time are referred to as monochronic and polychronic. The mono- 
chronic approach divides time into precise units that can be scheduled. In a 
monochronic time system, time is scheduled, managed, and arranged—one 
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thing at a time.2© Groups with a monochronic orientation set deadlines and 
focus on completing activities on schedule. Northern European and North 
American cultures tend to be monochronic. These cultures often describe 
time as a commodity that is saved, spent, wasted, and lost. The phrase “time 
is money” is typical of this approach. For example, among monochronic 
members, being late for a group meeting or missing a deadline may be per- 
ceived as rude and irresponsible. 

A polychronic approach to time allows many things to be done at once. 
The completion of tasks is left up to individual members. Group interaction 
and roles are considered more important than adhering to deadlines. 
Mediterranean, Latin American, and Middle Eastern cultures tend to be 
more polychronic. In these cultures, appointments are not considered as im- 
portant and are frequently broken. 

While perceptions of time vary according to culture, individuals within 
a given culture will also approach time differently. Although most North 
Americans are monochronic, some individuals may be more polychronic. In 
effective groups, members often share a common approach to time or un- 
derstand the differences in members’ perceptions and use of time. If your 
group is monochronic, it would be wise to arrive to meetings on time and 
complete work by the established deadlines. If your group is polychronic, 
meetings probably start late, and the discussion may run overtime. Under- 
standing and adjusting to group members’ perceptions of time can help 
avoid misunderstandings. 


Communication and Culture 





When we interact with group members from different cultural backgrounds, 
interpreting their nonverbal behavior may be as difficult as translating an un- 
familiar foreign language. The multiple meanings of nonverbal communica- 
tion in other cultures can be illustrated by focusing on two elements: 
personal space and eye contact. The earlier summary of Hall’s research on 
personal space indicates that most Latin Americans, Arabs, and Greeks re- 
quire less distance between people than do North Americans. In fact, in sev- 
eral Middle Eastern countries, being close enough to breathe on another 
person is considered proper.” Cultural differences also are evident when 
measuring the amount and directness of eye contact. If, for example, a white 
teacher reprimands a young black male, the student may respond by looking 
downward rather than looking at the teacher. In some cases, the student’s re- 
sponse may anger the teacher and be interpreted as inattention or defiance. 
Yet, intercultural researchers report that “members of certain segments of 
black culture reportedly cast their eyes downward as a sign of respect; in 
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white cultures, however, members expect direct eye contact as a sign of lis- 
tening and showing respect for authority.”28 

As accurate as this research about personal space and eye contact may be, 
there is a danger of stereotyping people from different backgrounds and cul- 
tures on the basis of their nonverbal behavior. Latino, Arab, and Greek group 
members may not require less personal space than a North American re- 
quires. Young black males may look directly at a white teacher with respect. 
When interpreting nonverbal behavior, try to understand, respect, and adapt 
to individual differences rather than assuming that all people from all cul- 
tures behave alike. 

If you are unsure about the appropriate way to respond nonverbally, ask. 
Too often, we find out about the nonverbal rules of another culture only after 
we have broken them. 


ting a Communication Climate 





Our use of and reaction to language and nonverbal communication estab- 
lishes a unique group atmosphere or climate. Specifically, a group’s climate 
is the degree to which members feel comfortable interacting. In some groups 
the climate is warm and supportive. Members like and trust each other as 
they work toward a common goal. In chillier group climates, defensiveness 
and tension pollute the atmosphere. Members may feel threatened by and 
suspicious of one another. 

Jack Gibb has described six pairs of communication behavior that influ- 
ence whether a group’s climate is defensive or supportive.2? When the group 
climate is defensive, members devote attention to defending themselves and 
defeating perceived opponents. Synergy occurs only when a group functions 
in a supportive climate. 


° Evaluation ¢ Description 

¢ Control ¢ Problem Orientation 
* Strategy * Spontaneity 

¢ Neutrality ¢ Empathy 

¢ Superiority * Equality 

° Certainty * Provisionalism 





FIGURE 7.5 Group Communication Climates 
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Which of the following statements would you prefer to hear from a member 
of your group: “That’s the dumbest idea you've ever come up with” or “I'd 
like to think we could do that, but I have some concerns”? The first statement 
evaluates the person and the idea, whereas the second begins a description of 
the speaker’s reservations. Statements and behavior that evaluate or judge 
others elicit defensiveness. Even nonverbal behavior such as laughter or 
groans can be as evaluative as the sharpest verbal criticism. Description in- 
cludes neutral requests for information and statements that do not attack 
other people’s opinions or actions. Although groups cannot and should not 
completely eliminate evaluative communication, highly judgmental remarks 
aimed at particular individuals should be avoided. 

One of the best ways to move from evaluation to description is to substi- 
tute specific “I” statements for critical “you” statements. Beginning a state- 
ment with “You disappoint me when . . .” can promote defensiveness. “You” 
implies blame. “1” clarifies what you think and feel, while “you” can make a 
person feel criticized. “I am disappointed that your portion of the report isn’t 
complete” acknowledges that you are responsible for your own thoughts and 
feelings while describing the situation you find troublesome. 


Problem orientation implies that members are highly committed to the group 
and its goal. Control implies that some members are more interested in 
power and their own personal goals. For example, the overly aggressive 
salesperson or telephone solicitor is trying to separate you from your money 
rather than understanding and finding the solution that best meets your 
needs. If you think that someone is trying to manipulate or control you, you 
are likely to resist. Approaching communication from the perspective of 
problem orientation results in a message that indicates you are not trying to 
control or impose a predetermined solution upon the group. 


Strategic communication suggests that hidden agendas are operating within 
the group. Members suspect that their ideas are not being listened to fairly. 
Spontaneous communication implies the use of honest and open responses. 
How would you feel if, after what appears to be sincere and spontaneous dis- 
cussion, someone in your group says, “I just happen to have a proposal that 
George and I put together—it’s written and ready to sign off on.” Suspicion 
and defensiveness would be a natural reaction to such a strategic move by 
two group members. 


Neutral behaviors are impersonal and fail to express concern for another per- 
son’s emotional needs. Empathic communication conveys an understanding 
of members’ feelings. When your words and nonverbal behavior communi- 
cate a lack of concern or understanding, resentment and defensiveness can re- 


Superiority 
versus 
Equality 


Certainty 
versus 
Provisionalism 





ancing Language and Nonverbal Behavior 
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sult. If you are explaining why you have not met a deadline and group mem- 
bers sit stone-faced, they may be telling you that your personal problems are 
of no interest to them. If group members nod their heads and look concerned 
when you describe the difficulties you have encountered, their understanding 
and sympathy have created a much more supportive group climate. 


A meeting may be the worst place to show off and brag about your accom- 
plishments and status. If your communication style and comments suggest 
that you are better than other members, your suggestions may be met with 
hostility and defensiveness. Arranging a meeting room so that some members 
have more prominent seats or better chairs than other members suggests that 
not all members are created equal. Conveying a willingness to cooperate with 
group members implies an attitude of equality. When all members are viewed 
equally, then loyalty, respect, and effort can be expected from everyone. 


Members who insist they are always right and focus on winning arguments 
produce a climate of certainty. As a result, other group members are inclined 
to make greater efforts to defend their own ideas. An attitude of provisional- 
ism suggests a willingness to modify one’s own attitudes and behaviors as a 
result of group feedback. If you are certain, you are less likely to listen to 
other members and less likely to alter your opinion. If you can be flexible and 
focus on achieving the group’s goal, there is a greater likelihood that the 
group’s performance and outcome will be successful. 


There is an inseparable relationship between language and nonverbal com- 
munication. When verbal and nonverbal behavior repeat and complement 
one another, communication is enhanced. When verbal and nonverbal mes- 
sages contradict each other, the group can become confused and defensive. If 
members put too much emphasis on the meanings of words, bypassing is 
more likely to occur. 

Ina supportive group climate, members are more likely to feel comfortable 
and confident. By avoiding statements and actions that are highly evaluative, 
controlling, strategic, neutral, superior, and certain, a group is more likely to 
succeed in working together toward the achievement of a shared goal. 

Groups must achieve a balance of language with nonverbal behavior 
in order to maximize the effectiveness of both forms of communication. Al- 
though language and nonverbal behavior are powerful tools, they will only 
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FIGURE 7.6 Verbal and Nonverbal Communication : 


be as effective as the member who uses them. As Schrage observes, “Most 
people can speak a language fluently, but it takes care, craftsmanship, and 
sincerity to speak in a way that consistently evokes empathy, understanding, 
and commitment. 
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Because meaning depends on individual interpretation, words can have 
many meanings. 

Team talk is the means used to achieve group goals, the stimulus to 
build group relationships, and the evidence used to assess group work. 
Avoiding bypassing, seeking gender-neutral terms, and minimizing jar- 
gon can improve group communication. 

Women tend to use a more tentative language style, while men’s lan- 
guage tends to be more direct and to the point. 

General American speech is the most commonly accepted form of lan- 
guage in the United States. If you have the ability to use more than one 
dialect, codeswitch in appropriate situations. 

Nonverbal communication conveys as much or more meaning as do 
words. 

Personal appearance influences how group members perceive you and 
your messages. 

The face expresses more emotions than any other part of the body. Eye 
contact significantly influences group interaction. 

Vocal characteristics include pitch, volume, rate, and word stress. 
Physical expression includes gestures, posture, and touch. 

Group seating arrangements can promote or discourage communica- 
tion. Leaders tend to choose centrally located positions. 
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e Territoriality refers to a sense of ownership of a particular space. 

¢ Interpersonal space consists of four zones of interaction: intimate, per- 
sonal, social, and public. 

e Perception and use of time vary across cultures. Time orientation can be 
monochronic or polychronic. 

¢ Take time to observe, interpret, and adapt to the nonverbal behavior in 
your group, particularly when members represent different ethnic 
groups and cultures. 

¢ Groups characterized by evaluation, control, strategy, neutrality, superi- 
ority, and certainty foster defensive climates. Description, problem ori- 
entation, spontaneity, empathy, equality, and provisionalism 
characterize supportive climates. 


CP work Context, Context, Context 


GOAL To demonstrate the extent to which the meaning of language and 
nonverbal behavior are dependent on social climate and group circumstances. 


PARTICIPANTS Groups of at least three members. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Each group creates a situation in which the following sentence is ut- 
tered: “I don’t think that’s right.” The group must: 
¢ Decide what sentence came before and after “I don’t think that’s 
right.” 
¢ Decide upon the physical setting and situation confronting the 
group in which a member would say, “I don’t think that’s right.” 

2. Each group creates and presents a “scene” for the class in which three 
different group members are assigned to “act” the three sentences they 
have developed and placed in a specific context. 

3. After all the groups have “performed” their scene, the class should dis- 
cuss the following questions: 

¢ How did the context or situation change the meaning of “I don’t 
think that’s right?” 

e How did the nonverbal behavior and setting differ in each scene? 

¢ How could each group’s “I don’t think that’s right” be paraphrased 
into a different sentence? 

¢ Which component communicated the most information about the 
meaning of the scene—the words, the nonverbal behavior, or the 
situation? 
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EE Auditing Team Talk 
- 
Lud Directions Circle the term that best describes the extent to which the mem- 
= bers of your group engage in productive team talk. 
wy When your group communicates ... 
n Do members use plural pronouns rather Very Often Sometimes Rarely 
Lu than singular ones? 
: Do members use language that Very Often Sometimes Rarely 
Ww 
acknowledges shared needs? 
s Do members solicit opinions and express Very Often Sometimes Rarely 
<= the need for cooperation? 
Do members talk to one another on Very Often Sometimes Rarely 
equal terms? 
Do members use casual language, Very Often Sometimes Rarely 
nicknames, slang? 
Do members express empathy and liking? Very Often Sometimes Rarely 
Do members express interest in Very Often Sometimes Rarely 
solving problems? 
Do members use a nonthreatening tone Very Often Sometimes Rarely 
and nonjudgmental language? 
Do members paraphrase each other? Very Often Sometimes Rarely 
Do members ask “what if” questions? Very Often Sometimes Rarely 
Do members propose objective criteria Very Often Sometimes Rarely 


for solutions? 


Do members summarize areas of agreement? Very Often Sometimes Rarely 








Scoring 


Analyze your group’s team talk by looking at the number of times you circled 
Very Often, Sometimes, and Rarely. The more times you circled Very Often, the 
more likely it is that your group engages in productive team talk. The more 
times you circled Rarely, the more likely it is that team talk inhibits group 
progress and success. To get a more accurate assessment of team talk for your 
entire group, everyone should complete the questionnaire and share their re- 
sponses. Is there a consistent response to each question? If there are signif- 
icant disagreements on several questions, the members of your group may 
benefit from a discussion about the nature of their team talk. 


Recommended  Donnellon, A. (1996). Team talk: The power of language in team dynamics. Boston, MA: 
Readings Harvard Business School Press. 
§ Hall, E. T. (1982). The hidden dimension. New York: Doubleday. 
Knapp, M. L. & Hall, J. A. (1997). Nonverbal communication in human interaction (4th 
ed.). Fort Worth, TX: Harcourt Brace. 
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Substantive 
Conflict 


Conflict is unavoidable in an effective group. Rarely do conscientious mem- 
bers work in groups for any length of time without expressing differences 
and disagreeing. Yet, despite the inevitability of conflict, many of us go out of 
our way to avoid or suppress it. One of the myths about effective groups is 
“that they are characterized by chumminess. Many effective teams look more 
like battlegrounds, it turns out.... Teams with vastly competent members 
embrace conflict as the price of synergy and set good idea against good idea 
to arrive at the best idea.”! 

The word conflict is frequently associated with quarreling, fighting, 
anger, and hostility. While these elements may be present in a group situa- 
tion, conflict does not have to involve the expression of negative emotions. 
We define conflict as the disagreement and disharmony that occurs in groups 
when differences are expressed regarding ideas, methods, and/or members. 
This definition emphasizes that conflict only occurs when differences are ex- 
pressed. Hocker and Wilmot are adamant about this point: “It is impossible 
to have conflict without either verbal or nonverbal communication behavior, 
or both.”* When treated as an expression of legitimate differences, conflict 
“can be used as the spur to find the wider solution, the solution that will meet 
the mutual interest of the parties involved in it.”° 

The definition also indicates that conflict occurs when group members ex- 
press differences about ideas, methods, and group members. Putnam has clas- 
sified these three sources of conflict as substantive, procedural, and affective.* 


Substantive conflict is disagreement over members’ ideas and group issues. 
For example, when members of a student government council argue whether 
or not student activities fees should be raised, their conflict is substantive. 
Such conflict is directly related to working toward the group’s goal of serving 
students’ cocurricular needs. 


Sources of Group Conflict 


Substantive Procedural Affective 
(Ideas and Issues) (Methods) (Group Members) 


FIGURE 8.1 Sources of Group Conflict 
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Procedural conflict is disagreement among group members about the meth- 
ods or process the’group should follow in its attempt to accomplish a goal. 
Whereas some group members may want to begin a discussion by suggest- 
ing solutions to a problem, others may want to start by gathering and dis- 
cussing information. Some members may believe that a decision should be 
made by secret ballot, while others may want a show of hands. 


Affective conflict centers around the personalities, communication styles, 
and emotions of group members. Its causes are numerous. Affective conflict 
may occur when a member does not feel valued or is threatened by the 
group. Affective conflict also occurs when members believe that their ideas 
are not judged fairly or when group members are struggling for power. Af- 
fective conflict is more difficult to resolve because it involves people’s feel- 
ings and the way members relate to one another. 

Frequently when disagreement occurs in groups, both substantive and 
affective types of conflict are present. For example, Dee believes student fees 
should be raised in order to fund more campus activities. Charles disagrees 
and suggests that the existing funds should be used more efficiently rather 
than placing a larger financial burden on students. At this point in the dis- 
cussion, the conflict is substantive; it is focused on issues. However, when re- 
sponding to Dee, Charles rolls his eyes and states that “only a political fool 
believes that higher fees are the answer to the problem.” Not only does Dee 
disagree with Charles on the issues, but she is also angered by his comment. 
Now the conflict is not just substantive; it has become affective as well. 


Conflict itself is neither good nor bad. However, the way in which a group 
deals with conflict can be constructive or destructive. Katzenbach and Smith 
observe the following: 


Seldom do we see a group of individuals forge their unique experiences, 
perspectives, values, and expectations into a common purpose . . . without 
encountering significant conflict. And the most challenging risks associated 
with conflict relate to making it constructive for the team instead of simply 
enduring it. 


Destructive conflict results when groups engage in behaviors that create 
hostility and prevent achievement of the group’s goal. The consequences of 
destructive group conflict are significant. The quality of group decision mak- 
ing deteriorates when members are inflexible, avoid conflict, or are not open 
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¢ Focus on Issues * Personal Attacks 

¢ Respect for Others ¢ Insults 

¢ Supportiveness ¢ Defensiveness 

° Flexibility ¢ Inflexibility 

¢ Cooperation ¢ Competition 

* Commitment to Conflict Management * Avoidance of Conflict 


EEE 


FIGURE 8.2 Constructive and Destructive Conflict 


to other points of view. Destructive conflict has the potential to permanently 
disable a group. 

Constructive conflict results when group members express disagree- 
ment in a way that values everyone’s contributions and promotes the group's 
goal. The table shown in Figure 8.2 characterizes the differences between de- 
structive and constructive conflict. Constructive group conflict has many 
positive outcomes. Issues and people are better understood through an open 
exchange. The quality of decision making improves as opposing viewpoints 
and concerns are discussed. Expressing differences constructively can make 
a group discussion more interesting and promote participation. 


. nflict Styles 








Avoidance 


There are many ways of identifying and classifying different styles of conflict. 
One of the most preferred methods suggests that individuals are predis- 
posed to using one of the following five conflict styles: avoidance, accommo- 
dation, competition, compromise, and collaboration.® These five styles can be 
further understood by examining the extent to which a group member’s ap- 
proach to conflict is focused on achieving personal goals and/or the group’s 
goal. Members who are motivated to achieve their own goals tend to choose 
more competitive approaches. Cooperative members are usually more con- 
cerned with achieving the group’s goals. Figure 8.3 illustrates the relationship 
of each conflict style to a group member’s motivation. 


When members are unable or unwilling to accomplish their own goals or 
contribute to achieving the group’s goal, they may adopt the avoidance con- 
flict style. Group members using this style may change the subject, avoid 
bringing up a controversial issue, and even deny that a conflict exists. Avoid- 
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COLLABORATION 


“| win; you lose.” “We win!” 


COMPROMISE 
“Give a little; get a little.” 


AVOIDANCE 


“Leave me alone.” 


ACCOMMODATION 


“ « 4 ” 
| give in. 





Low High 
Concern for 
Group Goals 


FIGURE 8.3 Conflict Styles 


ing conflict in groups is usually counterproductive because it fails to address 
a problem and can increase group tensions. Furthermore, ignoring or avoid- 
ing conflict does not make it go away. 

However, in some circumstances, avoidance of conflict can be an effec- 
tive approach, specifically when 


¢ the issue is not that important to you. 
¢ you need to take time to collect your thoughts or control your emotions. 
¢ other group members are effectively addressing the same concerns. 


Accommodation 


Group members using the accommodating conflict style give in to other 


members at the expense of their own goals. A genuine desire to get along 
with other group members is often the motivation of accommodators. Such 
members believe that giving in to others serves the needs of the group even 
when the group could benefit from further discussion. A group member who 
always approaches conflict by accommodating others may ultimately be per- 
ceived as less powerful and have less influence in group decision making. 
Accommodating during conflict can be an appropriate approach when 


e the issue is very important to others but not very important to you. 
¢ itis more important to preserve group harmony than to resolve the cur- 


rent issue. 


¢ you realize you are wrong or have changed your mind. 
e you are unlikely to succeed in persuading the group to adopt your 


position. 
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The competitive conflict style occurs when group members are more con- 
cerned with their own goals rather than with meeting the needs of the group. 
Competitive members want to win; they argue that their ideas are superior to 
the alternatives suggested by others. When used inappropriately, the com- 
petitive style may be characterized by hostility, ridicule, and personal attacks 
against group members. Approaching conflict competitively tends to reduce 
group members to winners and losers. Ultimately, this may damage the rela- 
tionships among group members. 

In certain group situations, however, the competitive approach may be 
the most appropriate style. Approach conflict competitively when 


e you have strong beliefs about an important issue. 

¢ the group must act immediately on an urgent issue or emergency 
situation. 

e the consequences of the group’s decision may be very serious or 
harmful. 

e you believe the group may be acting unethically or illegally. 


The compromising conflict style is a “middle ground” approach that in- 
volves conceding some goals in order to achieve others. When group mem- 
bers compromise, each member is willing to suffer some losses in exchange 
for gaining something else. Group members who approach conflict through 
compromise argue that it is a fair method of resolving problems since every- 
one loses equally. However, groups that begin compromising before attempt- 
ing other methods of conflict resolution often fail to think of more creative, 
synergistic options for solving a problem. Steven Covey summarizes this 
point by drawing a distinction between compromise and synergy. “Compro- 
mise,” he observes, “is the proposition that 1 + 1 = 1.5. Synergy is the propo- 
sition that 1 + 1 =3.”7 

The compromise approach should be used when the group has been un- 
able to find a more constructive solution. Groups should consider compro- 
mising when 


¢ other methods of resolving the conflict will not be effective. 

* the members have reached an impasse and are no longer progressing 
toward a reasonable solution. 

e the group does not have enough time to explore more creative 
solutions. 


The collaborative conflict style searches for new solutions that will achieve 
both the individual goals of group members and the goals of the group. In- 
stead of arguing over whose solutions are superior, the collaborative group 





IN many group situa- 
tions—like this rope- 
pulling contest—a 
competitive conflict style 
is appropriate. When is 
competition not appropri- 
ate for resolving group 
conflict? (© Jean-Claude 
Lejeune/Stock Boston) 


Choosing a 
Conflict Style 
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looks for new and creative solu- 
tions that satisfy everyone in the 
group. Collaboration focuses on 
problem solving through a team 
effort rather than arguing over 
whose ideas are better. Collabo- 
ration seeks synergy. 

There are, however, two 
important drawbacks to the col- 
laborative approach. First, col- 
laboration requires a lot of the 
group’s time and energy. Some 
issues may not be important 
enough to justify such creative 
effort and extra time. Second, in 
order for collaboration to be suc- 
cessful, all group members must 
fully participate. Avoiders and 
accommodators can prevent a group from engaging in true collaboration. 

Groups should approach conflict resolution collaboratively when 


they want to find a solution that will satisfy all group members. 

new and creative ideas are needed. 

a commitment to the final decision is needed from each group member. 
the group has enough time to commit to creative problem solving. 


While individuals may be predisposed to a particular style, effective group 
members choose the conflict style that is most appropriate for a particular 
group in a particular situation. As situations change, so may the group’s 
conflict style. For instance, a member may initially avoid the conflict, then 
compete to have a particular idea accepted, and ultimately engage in collab- 
oration to seek a creative solution. 

Folger, Poole, and Stutman suggest that when selecting a conflict style, 
you should consider the following questions: 


How important is the issue to you? 

How important is the issue to other members? 

How important is it to maintain positive relationships within the group? 
How much time does the group have to address the issue? 

How fully do group members trust each other?® 


Answers to these questions can suggest whether a particular conflict style is 
appropriate or inappropriate in a particular situation. For instance, if group 
members are not trusting of one another, the compromising style would be 
less appropriate. If the issue is very important and the group has plenty of 
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time to discuss it, collaboration should be explored. There is no single conflict 
style that will be effective in all group situations. The skilled member bal- 
ances a variety of considerations and chooses an appropriate style. 


pproaches to Conflict Management 





The 4Rs 
Method 


Managing 
Anger 


Groups can choose from a variety of conflict management methods. Careful 
analysis of the conflict should determine which approach best suits the situa- 
tion and the group. Effective group members are flexible and able to use a va- 
riety of approaches to resolving conflict. The methods described in this 
section range from individual approaches to the intervention of a third-party 
mediator. 


In order to choose the most appropriate conflict management method, you 
should make sure you understand your group’s conflict. We suggest using 
the 4Rs method for analyzing the conflict in a particular situation. The four 
steps of the method are accompanied by these relevant questions: 


e Reasons. What are the reasons for or causes of the conflict? Are the 
causes associated with expressed differences about issues, methods, 
and/or members? Do other concerned members agree with your assess- 
ment of the reasons for conflict? 

e Reactions. How are group members reacting to one another? Are the 
reactions constructive or destructive in nature? Can member reactions 
be modified into more constructive behavior? 

e Results. What are the consequences of the group’s current approach to 
the conflict? Is the conflict serious enough to jeopardize the group’s goal 
and member morale? 

¢ Resolution. What are the available methods for resolving the conflict? 
Which method best matches the nature of the group and its conflict? 


Analyzing the group’s conflict before taking action will result in a better res- 
olution because it is based on an understanding of the nature of the dis- 
agreement. The 4Rs method provides a way of thinking about conflict and 
selecting an appropriate approach to conflict management. 


During the course of a conflict, members may become angry because their 
needs are not being met or because they believe they are being treated un- 
fairly. The way in which group members express anger can determine 
whether conflict is destructive or constructive. Whereas unrestrained expres- 
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4Rs Method 
(Analzye the Conflict) 
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Manage Anger 


| 


Choose Appropriate Approach to Conflict 


| should express We should We need a We need a 
concerns and bargain to settle third party to third party to 
suggest a solution. differences. facilitate the decide for us. 
| | discussion. 
A-E-Il-O-U Negotiation Mediation Arbitration 
Model 


FIGURE 8.4 Approaches to Conflict Management 


sions of anger often generate hostility and anger in others, suppressed anger 
can lead to resentment.” The key to dealing with anger is taming it so that it 
can be harnessed and used to manage and resolve conflict. 

If you decide to express your anger, follow these guidelines: 


e Determine whether your anger should be expressed to the group at this 
place and time. 

e Make a statement that describes your anger and its source. Be descrip- 
tive rather than evaluative, spontaneous rather than strategic, and pro- 
visional rather than certain. Use “I” statements to describe your feelings 
and concerns. 

e Allow other group members to express their anger. Apply the golden 
listening rule: Listen to others as you would have them listen to you. 

e Discuss the source of the anger and possible soiutions. Focus on issues 
and try to maintain a supportive group climate. 

e Insist upon appropriate expressions of anger and conflict throughout 
the process. There should be no name calling or accusations. 


The A-E-I-O-U inorder to resolve conflict, a group must fully understand member concerns. 
Model] lf members do not understand the problem, they cannot effectively find solu- 
tions. Wisinski’s A-E-I-O-U Model is a way to clearly communicate concerns 
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and suggest alternative actions.!° The steps in the A-E-I-O-U Model are as 
follows: 


A—Assume the other members mean well. 

E —Express your feelings. 

I —Identify what you would like to happen. 
O—Outcomes you expect are made clear. 
U—Understanding on a mutual basis is achieved. 


The first step, A, requires a belief that other group members are willing 
to cooperate. Such a belief could be expressed as follows: “I know that all of 
us want this project to succeed.” 

The second step, E, identifies your feelings associated with a specific be- 
havior or action. “But, I’m really worried because it seems as though we’re 
not putting in the work that’s needed.” Expressing your feelings and de- 
scribing behavior helps the group interpret your reaction to the situation. 

The third step, I, requires that you not only express your concerns but 
also identify what you want to happen. “I would like to be assured that all of 
you are as concerned about the success of this project as I am and that you 
have been thinking about how we can make sure the work gets done on 
time.” The group can now focus its discussion on solving the problem. 

The fourth step, O, directs you to inform members of the potential out- 
comes of their behavior. “I sincerely believe that if we don’t work late for the 
next couple of days, we will not be prepared to make an effective group pre- 
sentation next week.” 

The final step, U, recognizes that your group may need to discuss your 
suggestions. “Could we try staying late for the next few days to get ahead of 
the game? What do you think?” A group will frequently reject an initial sug- 
gestion but then go on to develop a more satisfactory solution. The final step 
requires that all group members understand and agree to a solution. When 
all the steps in the A-E-I-O-U Model are combined, they become the essential 
ingredients in creating a constructive approach to conflict management. 


Negotiation is a process of bargaining in order to settle differences or reach so- 
lutions. Normally, negotiation takes the form of compromise, with group 
members conceding some issues in order to achieve agreement on other 
points. Group members are more willing to bargain if they believe they will be 
no worse off and might even be better off by the end of the negotiation process. 
Fisher, Ury, and Patton suggest that conflict can be resolved through a 
process of “principled negotiation.”!! The four principles are as follows: 


Separate the people from the problem. 
Focus on group interests, not positions. 
Generate a variety of possible solutions for mutual gain. 


e 
e 
e 
¢ Insist on objective criteria for choosing a solution. 


Mediation 
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TOOLBOX 8.1 Brainstorming and Criteria 


Brainstorming is a process for generating as many ideas as possible. In 
simplified terms, brainstorming can be described as “all input, no put 
down.” During a brainstorming session, group members are encouraged to 
generate as many ideas and solutions as possible. Only after the group has 


spent time generating a wide range of solutions does the group evaluate  —_— 
each idea by using an agreed-upon set of criteria. These criteria should 

focus on the feasibility and mutual gain to be derived from . C 
Chapter 9: Decision Making in Groups: discusses th gL 

gece and a to establi h deci r 





Fisher and his colleagues contend that effective negotiation requires “a 
working relationship where trust, understanding, respect, and friendship are 
built up over time.”!* When the focus is on defending positions, the result is 
winners and losers. By focusing on group interests, the entire group wins. Ef- 
fective groups brainstorm alternatives and establish criteria with which to 
evaluate and choose a solution to their problem. Objective and agreed-upon 
criteria assure that no individual group member has an unfair advantage 
during negotiation. 

The atmosphere is more competitive, partisan, and political in negotia- 
tion than it would be if the climate were suitable for collaboration. Wood 
notes that “because it allows members to pursue personal interests while ac- 
knowledging those of others, negotiation constrains communication to re- 
spect a delicate balance between individualism and interdependence.”!° 

Clearly, group members must balance a variety of needs during negotia- 
tion.!4 They must be willing to cooperate with others while attempting to 
meet as many of their own needs as possible. They must openly communicate 
what they are willing to concede yet not sacrifice more than necessary. Fi- 
nally, members must balance the need to gain their own short-term goals 
against the benefits of mutually desirable long-term conflict resolution. 


During the last two decades, a process called mediation has become an alter- 
native tool for resolving disputes. Mediation has been described as “facili- 
tated negotiation [that] employs the services of impartial third parties only 
for the purpose of guiding, coaching, and encouraging the disputants 
through negotiation to successful resolution and agreement.” 

Groups can use the principles and methods of mediation when conflicts 
have the potential to become barriers to group progress. Mediation is an ap- 
propriate approach to conflict resolution when the group members are unable 
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to resolve the conflict by themselves and when everyone concerned is willing 
to participate in the process and abide by the final settlement. If group mem- 
bers cannot agree to these terms, then mediation is not an option. 

Once a group has decided to use mediation, there are two basic ingredi- 
ents that must be included: an impartial mediator and a well-planned medi- 
ation session. 


The Mediator. The first step in the mediation process is choosing an im- 
partial mediator who is not involved in the conflict. If a conflict involves all 
members of the group, a mediator from outside the group should be chosen. 
The group leader or another group member should be considered as a medi- 
ator only if he or she is not involved in the conflict. 

The mediator does not take sides in the dispute. Keltner notes that “the 
mediator makes no decisions for the parties, has no authority to direct or con- 
trol the action of the parties, and can only work effectively when both parties 
are willing to use the process.”!© During the process of conflict resolution, the 
mediator monitors the honesty and accuracy of the information discussed, 
helps group members accurately interpret each other’s messages, and allows 
members to make concessions without appearing weak or defeated.!” 


The Session. Based on McKinney, Kimsey, and Fuller’s recommendations 
on how to lead disputants through a mediation session, the following four-step 
process can be used to guide a group or its members through mediation.!8 

Step 1: Introduce the Process. The mediator creates a supportive climate 
in which group members can reach an agreement to settle their conflict. The 
mediator also explains the process and the rules for interaction. Usually, me- 
diators will emphasize that name calling, profanity, or interruptions will not 
be tolerated. . 

Step 2: Define the Conflict. During this phase, each group member is 
given time to describe the conflict from her or his perspective. Members are 
allowed to “tell their story” and share their feelings without interruption or 
criticism. The mediator will summarize each person’s story and ask for fur- 
ther explanations if they are needed to understand the dispute. 

Step 3: Solve the Problem. During the third phase, the mediator tries to 
move members “away from hostile independent attitudes and toward an at- 
titude of cooperative interaction.”!? The mediator tries to guide group mem- 
bers toward possible solutions. The solving phase is complete “when all 
issues, all points in dispute, have been discussed and an acceptable resolu- 
tion is achieved.”7° 

Step 4: Implement the Agreement. Upon agreeing to a resolution of the 
conflict, the group should discuss how the agreement will be implemented. 
In most mediation sessions, the agreement is put in writing. Details should 
specify conditions, responsibilities, deadlines, and criteria for judging effec- 
tiveness. In some groups, an oral agreement may be sufficient to end the dis- 
pute. If an entire group is involved in a mediation session, Tjosvold and van 


Arbitration 
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TOOLBOX 8.2 Decision Making and Problem Solving 


Many of the techniques for group problem solving and decision making can 
be used to manage conflict and resolve disagreements. For example, brain- 
storming can be used in a mediation session when disputants are having 
difficulty finding ways to solve their problem. When group members are 
reluctant to express differences, the nominal group technique can provide 
a way in which written suggestions substitute for verbal interaction. By 
using a detailed standard agenda or parliamentary procedure, groups can 
focus on substantive conflict while reducing affective and procedural con- 
flict. Chapter 9 describes several decision-making and problem-solving 
methods. Chapter 15 reviews the principles and rules of parliamentary — 
procedure. ee 





de Vliert recommend that the mediator take time to lead a discussion on 
ways the group can resolve future conflict.?! 


Groups often resort to mediation when all other methods of resolving a conflict 
have failed. If mediation does not work, a group may seek arbitration. Arbitra- 
tion, like mediation, involves a third party. However, after considering all 
sides, the arbitrator decides how to resolve the conflict. The arbitrator may 
choose one person’s solution or may develop a solution the group has not yet 
considered. Whatever the final decision, group members are obligated to ac- 
cept and implement the solution, no matter what they think about the decision. 
When turning to an arbitrator to make a decision, group members “have 
acknowledged that their own decision-making powers are insufficient to re- 
solve the dispute. Their function, therefore, is to present their side of the case 
as fully and as capably as possible so that fairness and justice can prevail.”?2 
Despite the hope for a just outcome, professional arbitrators understand that 
their decisions may not satisfy or please everyone in a group. Yet, for groups 
that cannot resolve conflicts or solve problems on their own or with the help 
of a mediator, arbitration may be the only way to make a needed decision. 


up Cohesion 





Resolving conflict in groups does not guarantee success, nor does it ensure that 
group members will work together in pursuit of a common goal. Working in 
groups also requires cohesiveness. Cohesion is the mutual attraction that holds 
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the members of a group together. Groups that are cohesive feel committed and 
unified; members develop a sense of teamwork and pride in the group. 

Shaw identifies five characteristics of cohesive groups.”? First, the more 
cohesive a group, the more the members interact with one another. Cohesive 
groups develop supportive communication climates in which members feel 
comfortable expressing their thoughts and feelings. Second, the interaction in 
a cohesive group tends to be more friendly and cooperative than in less co- 
hesive groups. Members of a cohesive group make positive statements to oth- 
ers about the group and its members. Third, cohesive groups exert greater 
influence over members and foster a desire to conform to the group’s expec- 
tations. In some highly cohesive groups, members may unquestioningly sup- 
port each other’s suggestions. Fourth, cohesive groups achieve their goals 
more effectively by being more creative and productive in approaching their 
work. (There is, however, some evidence that extremely cohesive groups may 
focus too much attention on the social aspects of the group and become less 
productive.) Fifth, members are more satisfied in cohesive groups. They be- 
lieve their personal goals and the group’s goals are successfully achieved. 


Cohesive groups are happier and get more work done. Clearly, your group 
wants to strive for cohesion. Based on Bormann and Bormann, we suggest 
four general strategies for developing group cohesion.”* 


Establish a Group Identity and Traditions. Begin by referring to the 
group with terms such as “we” and “our” instead of “I” and “my.” The lan- 
guage that members use to refer to the group can influence the way they per- 
ceive their connection to it. Some groups create more obvious signs of 
identity such as a group name, logo, or motto. As members continue to work 
and interact with one another, the group begins to develop its own history. 
Many groups develop rituals and ceremonies to reinforce traditions. 


Emphasize Teamwork. The members of cohesive groups believe that their 
contributions are essential to the success of the group. Group members feel re- 
sponsibility for and take pride in the work they do as well as the work of other 
members. They frequently make. statements that stress the importance of 
everyone’s role. Rather than the individual members taking personal credit for 
success, a cohesive group will emphasize the group’s accomplishments. 


Recognize and Reward Contributions. Frequently, group members be- 
come so involved in their own work that they neglect to praise others for 
their contributions. In addition, members are often quick to criticize mistakes 
and poor work. While constructive criticism is important, members must feel 
that their efforts are appreciated. Cohesive groups establish a climate in 
which praise is encouraged. Many groups reward individual efforts and ini- 
tiative. Celebration dinners, letters of appreciation, certificates, and gifts are 
all ways in which some groups reward themselves. 


Groupthink 
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Respect Group Members. When strong interpersonal relationships are 
developed in groups, members become more sensitive to each other’s needs. 
Groups that require members to do their part of the work without regard for 
individual concerns will develop little cohesion. Treating members with re- 
spect, showing concern for their personal needs, and appreciating diversity 
will promote a feeling of acceptance. 


Groupthink is a term that describes the deterioration of group effectiveness 
that results from in-group pressure.7° Highly cohesive groups are at greater 
risk of succumbing to groupthink. Bennis, Parikh, and Lessem suggest that 
“perhaps the most damaging disease to a group’s health is over-conformity, 
always the result of group pressure.”2° 


Symptoms of Groupthink. Irving Janis, a professor at Yale University, 
developed the theory of groupthink after recognizing patterns in what he 
termed policy-making fiascoes. He suggests that groupthink was a signifi- 
cant factor in several major policy decisions, including the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion, the escalation of both the Korean and Vietnam wars, the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, and the Watergate burglary and cover-up.?’ After analyzing 
many of these policy decisions, Janis identified eight symptoms of group- 
think. The table shown in Figure 8.5 illustrates the symptoms and expres- 
sions of groupthink. 


Invulnerability: ls overly confident; “We're right. We've done this many times, 
willing to take big risks. and nothing’s gone wrong.” 

Rationalization: Makes excuses; “What does Lewis know? He’s been here 
discounts warnings. only three weeks.” 

Morality: Ignores ethical and moral “Sometimes the end justifies the means.” 
consequences. 

Stereotyping Outsiders: Considers “Let’s not worry about the subcommittee— 
opposition too weak and stupid to they can’t even get their own act 
make real trouble. together.” 

Self-Censorship: Doubts his or her “| guess there’s no harm in going along with 
own reservations; unwilling to the group—l’m the only one who 
disagree or dissent. disagrees.” 

Pressure on Dissent: Pressures “Why are you trying to hold this up? You'll 
members to agree. ruin the project.” 

Illusion of Unanimity: Believes “Hearing no objections, the motion passes.” 
everyone agrees. 

Mindguarding: Shields members from “Rhea wanted to come to this meeting, but 
adverse information or opposition. | told her that wasn’t necessary.’ 


FIGURE 8.5 Groupthink 
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Moorhead, Ference, and Neck have identified groupthink as a significant 
cause of the Challenger disaster.28 When NASA officials ignored negative data 
and critics, refused to seek or listen to outside expert opinion, and failed to 
examine all alternatives, they became classic victims of groupthink. 


Dealing with Groupthink. The best way to deal with groupthink is to 
prevent it from happening in the first place. The following list provides prac- 
tical ways to minimize the potential of groupthink.?? Choose the methods 
that are most appropriate for your group. 


e Ask each member to serve in the role of critical evaluator. 

e If possible, have more than one group work on the same problem 
independently. 

e Discuss the group’s progress with someone outside the group. Report 
the feedback to the entire group. 

e Periodically invite an expert to join your meeting and encourage con- 
structive criticism. 

e Discuss the potential negative consequences of any decision or action. 

e Follow a formal decision-making procedure that encourages expression 
of disagreement and evaluation of ideas. 

e Ask questions, offer reasons for positions, and demand justifications 
from others. 

¢ Before finalizing the decision, give members a second chance to express 
doubts. 


In the short term, groupthink decisions are easier. The group finishes 
early and doesn’t have to deal with conflict. However, the decision is often 
poor and sometimes results in harm. Spending the time and energy to work 
through differences will result in better decisions without sacrificing group 
cohesiveness. 


apting to Differences 





Conflict becomes more complex when group members are diverse; differ- 
ences in cultural perspectives may result in more disagreements among 
members. Deutsch points out that cultural differences may result in mis- 
understandings, prejudices, and unintentionally offensive behavior2° A 
group’s failure to effectively manage conflict among culturally diverse mem- 
bers can have serious consequences. Companies that fail to understand, re- 
spect, and adapt to differences are likely to have more strikes and lawsuits, 
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FIGURE 8.6 Conflict Management 


low morale among workers, less productivity, and a higher turnover of 
employees.?! 

The cultural values of individual members will greatly influence the de- 
gree to which they are comfortable with conflict and the way conflict is re- 
solved. For instance, U.S. and Japanese cultures differ significantly in their 
approach to negotiation.°2 Americans tend to approach negotiation as com- 
petitive, time pressured, emphasizing knowledge, and seeking contractual 
agreements. In contrast, the Japanese tend to view negotiation as collabora- 
tive, time consuming, based on seniority, and resulting in mutual under- 
standing rather than detailed agreements. 

Cultures also differ in their willingness to engage in open conflict. Mem- 
bers from cultures that value conformity are less likely to express disagree- 
ment than those from cultures that place a higher value on individualism. 
Whereas Japanese, German, Mexican, and Brazilian cultures value group 
conformity, Swedish and French cultures are generally more comfortable ex- 
pressing differences.*9 

Groups must also be sensitive to how gender differences influence con- 
flict. In general, men tend to approach conflict more competitively. Women 
tend to search for a collaborative resolution. When engaging in conflict, male 
group members are more likely to focus on the content of the conflict or sub- 
stantive issues. Female members are more likely to be concerned with rela- 
tional issues or affective conflict.*4 Men and women can learn from each 
other’s perspectives as they work through a group’s conflict. Finally, it is 
important to note the gender differences summarized here are only general- 
izations. Both men and women can and do use both competitive and collab- 
orative approaches to conflict. 

Groups that successfully manage conflict with a sensitivity to cultural 
and gender differences can increase their members’ commitment to the 
group. Bennis, Parikh, and Lessem remind us that “if people’s interests were 
always identical, life would stagnate. Diversity is the most essential feature 
of life.”95 
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Hocker and Wilmot refer to the management of conflict as “a delicate balanc- 
ing act, like that of a tightrope walker, or a rock climber who must find just 
the right handholds or fall to sure death.”°¢ The group must balance the need 
to express differences with the need to achieve group consensus. Individual 
thought must be encouraged, yet collective group goals need to be achieved. 
A group that lacks cohesion is less creative, productive, and satisfied. Ex- 
tremely cohesive groups, however, risk engaging in groupthink. Yet, fear of 
groupthink should not discourage efforts to promote cohesion. Groups that 
are characterized by too much or poorly managed conflict do not develop 
cohesion. However, groups that place too much emphasis on cohesion while 
avoiding conflict will often make bad decisions. Groups that engage in con- 
structive conflict are able to successfully balance conflict and cohesion. 


mary Study Guide 





¢ Conflict occurs when group members express differences about ideas, 
methods, and/or members. 

e The three types of conflict are substantive (focuses on ideas), procedural 
(focuses on group process), and affective (focuses on personalities, com- 
munication styles, and emotions of group members). 

e Destructive conflict is characterized by hostility directed toward other 
group members. Constructive conflict values members and promotes 
the group’s goal. 

¢ The five major conflict management styles are avoidance, accommoda- 
tion, competition, compromise, and collaboration. 

¢ Before reacting, analyze conflict using the 4Rs method—consider the 
reasons, reactions, and results of conflict along with approaches to 
resolution. 

¢ When group members feel angry, they should determine whether ex- 
pressing their anger will help the group achieve its goals. 

¢ The A-E-I-O-U Model of conflict resolution is a technique for expressing 
your concerns and proposing alternatives in a supportive and construc- 
tive manner. 

e The steps to principled negotiation include focusing on issues and group 
interests while generating solutions and establishing objective criteria. 

¢ Groups can use the principles and methods of third-party mediation 
when conflicts have the potential to become a destructive force and bar- 
rier to group progress. 
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¢ Cohesive groups are highly interactive and cooperative; they are more 
likely to achieve their goals and satisfy member needs. 

¢ Groups can promote cohesion by establishing a group identity and tra- 
dition, stressing teamwork, recognizing and rewarding contributions, 
and respecting individual members’ needs. 

¢ Groupthink occurs when a group fails to sufficiently evaluate its deci- 
sions in order to achieve a consensus. Highly cohesive groups are at 
greater risk of becoming victims of groupthink. 

¢ Groups can better adapt to cultural and gender differences when engaging 
in conflict by treating all members equally and focusing on shared goals. 







roupwork Win as Much as You Can 





GOAL To demonstrate the merit of competitive and cooperative models of 
conflict styles within the context of small group communication. 


PARTICIPANTS One or more groups of eight divided into four dyads 
(two-person subgroups). 


PROCEDURE* 


1. There are ten rounds in this exercise. During each round you and your 
partner will have to choose an “X” or a “Y.” The “payoff” for each round 
is determined by the choices of all the dyads in your eight-person group. 

2. There are three key rules: 

¢ Do not confer with other members of your group unless you are 
told to do so. 

¢ Each dyad must agree upon a single choice for each round. 

e Make sure that other members of your group do not know your 
dyad’s choice until you are told to reveal it. 

3. Confer with your partner on every round. Before rounds 5, 8, and 10, 
you can confer with the other pairs in your group. 


Payoff Chart 


Xs: Lose $1.00 each 
Xs: Win $1.00 each 
Y: Lose $3.00 each 
Xs: Win $2.00 each 
Ys: Lose $2.00 each 
X: Win $3.00 each 
Ys: Lose $1.00 each 
4 Ys: Win $1.00 each 


WP Im Ml WI! 


*The textbook's Instructor's Manual explains how to conduct this GroupWork exercise. 
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Tally Sheet 


Time Confer 
Allowed with Choice $ Lost 
PT 
Pam [ee 
nt ist [aa 
[oar | [a 
3 min. group 
+1 min. partner 
DE i Ve ae 
rs (aa UE 
3 min. group 
+1 min. partner 
mie min. group 
+1 min. partner 
*Payoff is multiplied by 3 
**Payoff is multiplied by 5 
***Pavoff is multiplied by 10 


Source: Based on Gellerman, W. (1970). Win as much as you can. In J. W. Pfeiffer & J. E. Jones (Eds.), A handbook of 
structured experiences for human relations training, Vol. 2. La Jolla, CA: University Associates (1974), pp. 66-69. 


> 











Balance 
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Ross-DeWine Conflict Management 
Message Style Instrument 


Directions Below you will find messages which have been delivered by 
persons in conflict situations. Consider each message separately and decide 
how closely this message resembles the ones that you have used in conflict 
settings. The language may not be exactly the same as yours, but consider 
the messages in terms of similarity to your messages in conflict. There are 
no right or wrong answers, nor are these messages designed to trick you. 
Answer in terms of responses you make, not what you think you should say. 
Give each message a 1-5 rating on the answer sheet provided according to 
the following scale. Mark one answer only. 
In conflict situations, I 


il 2 3 4 5 

never say rarely sometimes often say usually say 
things say things say things things things like 
like this like this like this like this this 


—___ 1. “Can’t you see how foolish you're being with that thinking?” 
___ 2. “How can I make you feel happy again?” 


__—- 3. “I’m really bothered by some things that are happening here; 
can we talk about these?” 


___ 4, _“T really don’t have any more to say on this... . (silence).” 

5. “What possible solutions can we come up with?” 

___—-6. “I’m really sorry that your feelings are hurt—maybe you're 
right.” 

_ ss 7. “Let's talk this thing out and see how we can deal with this 
hassle.” 


___—s 8. “Shut up! You are wrong! I don’t want to hear any more of 
what you have to say.” 


9. “It is your fault if I fail at this, and don’t you ever expect 
any help from me when you're on the spot.” 








10. “You can’t do (say) that to me—it’s either my way or forget 
iter, 

11. “Let’s try finding an answer that will give us both some of 
what we want.” 





12. “This is something we have to work out; we're always arguing 
about it.” 





(continued) 
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(Ross-DeWine Conflict Management Message Style Instrument, 
continued ) 


_______ 13. “Whatever makes you feel happiest is OK by me.” 
14. “Let's just leave well enough alone.” 


_s 15. “That's OK... it wasn’t important anyway. . . . You feeling 
OK now?” 


16. “If you're not going to cooperate, I'll just go to someone who 
will.” 


_______ 17. “I think we need to try to understand the problem.” 


18. “You might as well accept my decision; you can’t do anything 
about it anyway.” 


Scoring Instructions 


By each item number, list the rating (from 1-5) you gave that item. When 
you have entered all ratings, add total ratings for each column. Enter the re- 
sulting score in the space provided. 


SELF Items ISSUE Items OTHER Items 

iw ita ees Bs, oo ee ee 

oy ear ett Sy ea 4. 

pies Serie | (ff erases 6. 

dD fl aetrmmile ba, 8 pce mse 13. 

16; 5s ln 2 14. 

4 fh ee aie 15. 
Your Total Score ae eee ae Se heal Be 
Average Score (13/27) (24.26) (21.00) 


The items comprising the SELF focus deal with one’s personal interests in the 
conflict situation. These messages suggest that one’s primary concern is in 
resolving the conflict so that a person’s personal view of the conflict is ac- 
cepted by the other. This is a “win” approach to conflict resolution. 

The items comprising the ISSUE focus deal with an emphasis on both 
parties dealing with the problem. These message statements suggest an 
overriding concern with the content of the conflict rather than the personal 
relationship. 

The items comprising the OTHER focus deal with neither the conflict is- 
sues nor personal interests, but emphasize maintaining the relationship at a 
cost of resolving the conflict. These statements suggest that one would rather 
ignore the problem to maintain a good relationship with the other person. 
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All of us may use one of these styles in different settings and under dif- 
ferent circumstances. People do tend to have a predominant style which is 
evidenced by the kinds of messages sent during conflict situations. The in- 
tent of this instrument is to cause individuals to focus on what they are 
communicating in the messages they send during conflict and to make sure 
that what they are saying is what they intended to say. 


The averages are an indication of scores one might expect to receive. 
Scores that are higher or lower than these means indicate a higher or lower 
use of this message style than would normally be expected. 


Source: DeWine, S. (1994). The consultant's craft: Improving organizational communication. New York: St. 
Martin’s, pp. 268-272; Ross, R. G. & DeWine, S. (1988). Communication messages in conflict: A message- 
focused instrument to assess conflict management styles. Management Communication Quarterly, 1, pp. 
389-413. 
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Decision-Making Methods 
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Creative Problem Solving 
The Creative Process 
Creative Methods 
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Decision-Making Realities 
Politics 

Preexisting Preferences 

Power 


Balanced Decision Making 





roup Decision Making 





Decision 
Making and 
Problem 
Solving 


Costs and 
Benefits of 
Group 
Decision 
Making 


Many group decisions are predictable and fairly easy to make—when to 
meet again, what to include in a monthly report, whom to assign to a routine 
task. Other group decisions are much more complex and difficult—what the 
group’s common goal is, whom to hire or fire, where to hold a convention, 
how to solve a serious problem. As difficult as it can be to make a personal 
decision, these challenges are multiplied in groups. On the other hand, while 
the road may be paved with obstacles, the goal reached through effective 
group decision making can be more satisfying and worthwhile than a deci- 
sion made by individuals working alone. 


Although the terms decision making and problem solving are often used inter- 
changeably, it is important to clarify the meaning of these commonly used 
terms. Decision making refers to the “passing of judgment on an issue under 
consideration” and “the act of reaching a conclusion or making up one’s 
mind.”! In a group setting, decision making results in a position, opinion, 
judgment, or action. Most groups make decisions, but not all groups are 
asked to solve problems. For example, hiring committees, juries, and families 
make decisions. Which applicant is best? Is the accused guilty? Whom should 
we invite to the wedding? Such decisions do not arise from problems. They 
do, however, require careful consideration before reaching a conclusion. 
Peter Drucker put it simply when he wrote, “A decision is a judgment. It is a 
choice between alternatives.”” 

Problem solving is a complex, decision-making process in which groups 
analyze a problem and develop a plan of action for solving or reducing the 
problem’s harmful effects. For example, if student enrollment has signifi- 
cantly declined, a college faces a serious problem that must be analyzed and 
dealt with if the institution hopes to survive. Problem solving usually re- 
quires a group to make many decisions. Because the group’s task and options 
may not be clear or well defined, the group will have to come up with several 
alternatives and possible solutions. Fortunately, there are decision-making 
and problem-solving procedures that can help a group “make up its mind.” 


All groups engage in some form of decision making and problem solving. 
How they go about these tasks can determine whether a group achieves its 
goals or whether it falls short. Napier and Gershenfeld maintain that “unless 
well designed, a group effort at problem solving can be a colossal waste 

of time, money, and effort.” Instead of building team spirit and group 
morale, ineffective decision making can overwhelm and destroy a group. 
Such devastating effects occur for several reasons. If two or three members 
dominate meetings or inhibit the participation of others, decision making 
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DECISION making and 
problem solving are the 
focus of many community 
group meetings. What 
happens when such 
groups don’t use proce- 
dures? (Lawrence 
Migdale/Photo 
Researchers, Inc.) 


and problem solving become 
difficult and frustrating. Even in 
the best of circumstances, deci- 
sions made by a group take 
longer and can run the risk of 
causing conflict and hard feel- 
ings among members. 

Despite these disadvan- 
tages, there are many reasons 
to trust the decision-making 
ability of a group. Sheer num- 
bers enable a group to generate 
more ideas than a single mem- 
ber working alone. Even more 
important is the fact that, given 
a complex problem, a group is 
better equipped to find rational 
and workable solutions. As a 
rule, decision making in groups 
can generate more ideas and in- 
formation, test and validate more arguments, and produce better decisions 
and solutions to complex problems.* 

However, several conditions must be met to ensure that a group achieves 
its decision-making goals. The rest of this chapter focuses on ways to 
maximize the advantages of group decision making while minimizing the 
disadvantages. 


ision-Making Methods 





Voting 


There are many ways for groups to make decisions. Groups can let the ma- 
jority have its way, try to find a decision or solution that everyone can live 
with, or leave the final decision to someone else. In group discussions, these 
decision-making methods translate into voting, consensus seeking, and let- 
ting a leader or outside authority make the decision. Each approach has 
strengths and should be selected to match the needs and purpose of a group 
and its task. 


Voting is the most obvious and easiest way to make a group decision. When 
a quick decision is needed, there is nothing more efficient and decisive. 
Sometimes, though, voting may not be the best way to make important deci- 


Consensus 
Seeking 
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Decision Making 





Pd 


Problem Solving 


A Judgment: A Process: 

The Group Chooses an Alternative The Group Develops a Plan 

¢ Guilty or not guilty. * Analyze the problem. — 

* Hire or fire. ¢ Develop options. 

¢ Spend or save. * Debate pros and cons. 

Asks Who, What, Where, and When * Select and implement solution.Asks 
¢ Whom should we invite? Why and How 

* What should we discuss? ¢ Why doesn’t our promotional 


campaign attract students? 


* How should we publicize the college’s 
new programs? 


¢ Where should we meet? 
¢ When should we meet? 


FIGURE 9.1 Decision Making and Problem Solving 


sions. When a vote is taken, some members win, but others lose. A majority 
vote requires that more than half the members vote in favor of a proposal. 

If a group is making a major decision, there may not be enough support 
if only 51 percent of the members vote in favor of the project. The 49 percent 
who lose may resent working on a project they dislike. In order to avoid such 


problems, some groups use a two-thirds vote rather than majority rule. In a 


two-thirds vote, at least twice as many group members vote for a proposal as 
against it. A two-thirds vote assures a group that a significant number of 
members support the decision. 

Voting works best when 


e a group is pressed for time. 

the issue is not highly controversial. 

a group is too large to use any other decision-making method. 
there is no other way to break a deadlock. 

a group’s constitution or rules require voting on certain issues and 
proposals. 


Because voting has built-in disadvantages, many groups rely on consensus to 
make decisions. Consensus is reached when all group members agree to 
support a group decision. Julia Wood describes a consensus decision as one 
“that all members have a part in shaping and that all find at least minimally 
acceptable as a means of accomplishing some mutual goal.”° Consensus does 
not work for all groups. Imagine how difficult it would be to achieve consen- 
sus if a leader had so much power that group members were unwilling to ex- 
press their honest opinions. Consider how difficult it would be to reach 
consensus among pro-life and pro-choice or pro-gun control and anti-gun 
control members trying to reach a unified group decision about abortion or 
gun control. 
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Authority Rule 


Consensus Guidelines 


Listen carefully to other members and consider their information and points 
of view. 

* Try to be logical rather than emotional. 

* Don’t be stubborn and argue only for your own position. 

Don’t change your mind in order to avoid conflict or reach a quick decision. 
* Don’t give in, especially if you have a crucial piece of information to share. 

* Don’t agree to a decision or solution you can’t possibly support. 

Avoid “easy” ways of reaching a decision. 


* Avoid techniques such as flipping a coin, letting the majority rule, or trading one 
decision for another. 


If there is a deadlock, work hard to find the next best alternative that is 
acceptable to everyone. 


* Make sure that members not only agree but also will be committed to the final 
decision. 


Get everyone involved in the discussion. 


* The quietest member may have a key piece of information or a brilliant suggestion 
that can help the group make a better decision. 


Welcome differences of opinion. 


* Disagreement is natural and can expose a group to a wide range of information and 
opinions. 


FIGURE 9.2 Consensus Guidelines 


When reached, consensus can unite and energize a group. Not only does 
consensus provide a way of avoiding a disruptive win/lose vote, but it also 
can present a united front to outsiders. The guidelines shown in Figure 9.2 
should be used to seek consensus. 


Sometimes a single person or someone outside the group will make the final 
decision. When authority rule is used, groups may be asked to gather infor- 
mation for and recommend decisions to another person or larger group. For 
example, an association’s nominating committee considers potential candi- 
dates and recommends a slate of officers to the association. A hiring commit- 
tee may screen dozens of job applications and submit a top-three list to the 
person or persons making the hiring decision. 

Unfortunately, authority rule can have detrimental effects on a conscien- 
tious group. If a leader or outside authority ignores or reverses group 
recommendations, members may become demoralized, resentful, and unpro- 
ductive on future assignments. Even within a group, a strong leader or au- 
thority figure may use a group and its members to give the appearance of 
collaborative decision making. The group thus becomes a “rubber stamp” 
and surrenders its will to authority rule. 










Questions 
of Fact 


Questions of 
Conjecture 


Questions 
of Value 


derstanding the Discussion Question 
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Regardless of which decision-making method a group chooses, there is an 
immediate judgment that must be made: What is our decision-making goal? 
In some group settings, the decision-making goal or question has been dic- 
tated by an outside group or authority. Yet, even when the group does not 
create the discussion question, it has an obligation to examine that question 
and determine whether the group is capable of answering it. To assist in this 
process, it is useful to look at four different kinds of discussion questions: 
questions of fact, conjecture, value, and policy. 


A question of fact asks whether something is true or false, whether an event 
did or did not happen, whether something was caused by this or that. Did 
the college’s enrollment decrease last year? The answer is either yes or no. 
However, a question such as “What was the decrease in enrollment?” can re- 
quire a more detailed answer with possible subquestions about the enroll- 
ment of different ethnic groups or the status of part-time and full-time 
students. When a group confronts a question of fact, it must consider the best 
information it can find and subject that information to close scrutiny. 


A question of conjecture asks whether something will or will not happen. 
Unlike a question of fact, only the future holds the answer to this type of 
question. Instead of focusing on reality, the group must consider possibilities. 
Waiting until the future happens can be too late to make a good decision or 
solve a problem. In asking a question of conjecture, the group does its best to 
predict what the future will bring. Will enrollment increase next semester? 
Will the Board of Trustees raise tuition next year? Who will be the next stu- 
dent government president? Gouran notes that “although the decision in a 
question of conjecture is speculative, it should be based as much as possible 
on fact and expert opinion, on information that can help decision makers es- 
tablish probabilities.” Questions of conjecture are not answered with wild 
guesses; answers are developed by group members who have gathered and 
analyzed the best information available. 


A question of value asks whether something is worthwhile—is it good or 
bad, right or wrong, moral or immoral, best, average, or worst? Questions of 
value can be difficult to discuss because the answer depends on the attitudes, 
beliefs, and values of group members. In many cases, the answer to a ques- 
tion of value may be “It depends.” Are community colleges a better place to 
begin higher education than a prestigious university? The answer to this 
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Questions 
of Policy 


Combining 
All Four 


question depends on a student's financial situation, professional goals, aca- 
demic achievement record, work and family situation, and beliefs about the 
quality of an education at each type of institution. 


A question of policy asks whether a particular course of action should be 
taken to solve a problem. Many groups focus on questions of policy. How can 
we improve student services? Which candidate should we support as president 
of the student government association? What plan, if any, should be enacted to 
ensure that our school system maintains a culturally diverse teaching staff? 


Questions of fact, conjecture value, and policy are not isolated inquiries. 
Within a group discussion, all four types of questions may require consid- 
eration. For example, if your family were trying to decide how to plan a 
summer vacation while saving money for a new car, you might start with 
questions of fact and conjecture. “How much do we usually spend on a sum- 
mer vacation?” “How much money will we need for a new car?” Then the 
discussion would move to questions of value. “How much do we value the 
time and place where our family vacations?” “How important is it that we 
buy a new car this year?” Finally, you conclude with a question of policy. 
“How can we take a summer vacation and save money for a new car?” Thus, 
when trying to determine the most suitable course of action, a group usually 
deals with all four types of questions. A policy decision that does not con- 
sider the facts of the situation or the attitudes, beliefs, and values of members 
may be headed for a poor decision about an important policy question. 


Need for Procedures 





Even if everyone understands why group decision making is valuable and 
appreciates the different ways in which a group makes up its mind, there is 
no guarantee the group will make good decisions. What is needed are clear 
procedures that specify how a group should organize and carry out the 
decision-making process. Marshall Scott Poole has called procedures “the 
heart of group work [and] the most powerful tools we have to improve 
the conduct of meetings.”” Even a simple procedure such as creating and fol- 
lowing a short agenda enhances meeting productivity. Time and effort spent 
on using a well-planned procedure can reap the following benefits: 


¢ Balanced Participation. Procedures can minimize the impact of a pow- 
erful leader or member by making it difficult for a few talkative or high- 
status members to dominate a group’s discussion. 
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e Conflict Resolution. Procedures often incorporate guidelines for man- 
aging conflict, resolving disagreements, and building consensus. 

e Organization. Procedures require members to follow a clear organiza- 
tional pattern and focus on the same thing at the same time. Procedures 
also ensure that major discussion items are not missed or ignored. 

¢ Group Empowerment. Procedures provide a group with a sense of con- 
trol. “This happens when members know they have followed a proce- 
dure well, managed conflict successfully, given all members an equal 
opportunity to participate, and as a result have made a good decision.”8 


There are, however, many different types of procedures. There are com- 
plex, theory-based, problem-solving models designed to tackle the overall 
problem facing a group. There are also decision-making methods and tools 
designed for subgoals of the problem-solving process such as idea generation 
and solution implementation. The next few sections of this chapter describe 
how these different types of procedures can and should be used to improve 
decision making and problem solving. 

As a way of understanding the common traits and differences among 
these models, methods, and tools, we have provided an extended example to 
illustrate how these procedures can be applied: 


Fallingstar State College 


For three consecutive years Fallingstar State College has experienced de- 
clining enrollment and no increase in funding from the state. In order to 
balance the budget, the board of trustees has had to raise tuition every 
year. There are no prospects for more state funding in the near future. Even 
with significant tuition increases, there has been a drop in overall college 
revenue. The college’s planning council, composed of representative vice 
presidents, deans, faculty members, staff employees, and students, has 
been charged with answering the following question: Given severe budget 
constraints, what should the college do to continue providing high-quality 
instruction and student services? 


Although this example does not offer many details, it can demonstrate the 
ways in which a group can use several of the most common procedures to 
solve problems and make decisions. 


lem-Solving Models 





While there are several problem-solving models, there is no “best” model or 
magic formula that ensures effective problem solving in every group. As 
groups gain experience as decision makers and as they successfully solve 
problems, they learn that some procedures work better than others and some 
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The Standard 
Agenda 


Problem-Solving Models 


The Standard Agenda The Functional Theory Approach The Ideal Solution 
Reflective Thinking Communication Behavior Question/Answer 
Model Model Model 


FIGURE 9.3 Problem-Solving Models 


need modification to suit group needs. In short, there are no hard-and-fast 
rules for problem solving. There are, however, well-accepted guidelines to 
help groups through this complex process. 


The founding father of problem-solving procedures is a U.S. philosopher and 
educator named John Dewey. In 1910 Dewey wrote a book entitled How We 
Think in which he described a set of practical steps that a rational person 
should follow when solving a problem.? These guidelines have come to be 
known as Dewey’s reflective thinking process. 

Dewey’s ideas have been adapted to the process of solving problems in 
groups. The reflective thinking process begins with a focus on the problem it- 
self and then moves on to a systematic consideration of possible solutions. We 
offer one approach to this process—The Standard Agenda—developed by 
Julia Wood, Gerald Phillips, and Douglas Pedersen.!° With slight modifica- 
tions, the basic steps in The Standard Agenda are summarized in Figure 9.4. 


Task Clarification. The goal of this initial phase is to make sure that 
everyone understands the group’s assignment. According to Wood and her 
colleagues, “each member must understand what the group is to do, why it 
is important to do it, what its business is, what its output is to look like, who 
is to get it, to what purpose it will be put,”!! and what the deadline is for 
completing the entire task. For example, Fallingstar State College’s planning 
council could dedicate the beginning of its first meeting to making sure that 
everyone is aware of the time frame in which to work and the need to pro- 
duce a written set of recommendations. During this phase group members 
can ask questions about their roles and responsibilities in the problem- 
solving process. 


Problem Identification. Overlooking this second step can send a group 
in the wrong direction. In the case of Fallingstar State College, there may be 
several different ways to define the college’s problem. Is the problem declin- 
ing enrollment? Some discussants may consider this situation an advantage 
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rather than a disadvantage, because having fewer students can result in 
smaller classes, more individualized instruction, less chaos at registration, 
and easier parking. Is the problem a lack of money? Although lack of money 
seems to be a universal problem, an inefficiently run college could find it has 
enough money if it enhances productivity and becomes more businesslike. 

The group’s problem should be worded as an agreed-upon question. 
Whether it is a question of fact, conjecture, value, or policy determines the 
way the discussion will be focused. The question “What should the college 
do to continue providing high-quality instruction and student services?” is a 
question of policy that can only be answered by also considering questions of 
fact, value, and conjecture. 


Fact Finding and Problem Analysis. During the third step —fact find- 
ing and problem analysis—group members have several obligations that are 
reflected in the following questions of fact and value. What are the facts of 
the situation? What additional information or expert opinion do we need? 
How serious or widespread is the problem? What are the causes of the prob- 
lem? What prevents or inhibits us from solving the problem? These questions 
require investigations of facts, conclusions about causes and effects, and 
value judgments about the seriousness of the problem. 

Fallingstar State College’s planning council could look at the rate of en- 
rollment decline and future enrollment projections, the anticipated budgets 
for future years, the efficiency of existing services, the projected impact of in- 
flation, salary increases, maintenance costs, and the likely causes of declining 
enrollment. It could take months to investigate such questions, and even 
then, there may not be clear answers to all of them. Failure to search for such 
answers, however, is much more hazardous than ignoring them. 


7. Solution Implementation 
6. Solution Evaluation and Selection 
5. Solution Suggestions 
3. Fact Finding and Problem Analysis 


2. Problem Identification 





|. Task Clarification 


FIGURE 9.4 The Standard Agenda 
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Rothwell offers a word of caution about this phase of The Standard 
Agenda. “Although analyzing the problem is important and should be un- 
dertaken before exploring potential solutions, bogging down by analyzing 
the problem too much can also thwart effective decision making. Analysis 
paralysis prevents a group from ever getting on with business and making a 
decision.”!2 In other words, a college planning council could collect dozens 
of reports and identify ten possible causes of declining enrollment but still be 
unable to verify or settle on the most important reasons. Rather than spend- 
ing months arguing about the issue or giving up on finding the correct an- 
swer, a group may have to move on and begin its search for solutions. 


Solution Criteria and Limitations. Solution criteria are standards that 
should be met for an ideal resolution of a problem. The development of real- 
istic criteria should also include an understanding of solution limitations that 
can be financial, institutional, practical, political, and legal in scope. For a col- 
lege planning council, criteria could include the cost of potential solutions, 
the goal of ensuring that all subgroups—administrators, faculty, staff, and 
students—accept the solution, a commitment to using fair and open proce- 
dures to assess existing programs, and considerations of the political and 
legal consequences of proposed actions. 


Solution Suggestions. At this point in a group’s deliberations, some so- 
lutions are probably apparent. Even so, the group should concentrate on 
suggesting as many solutions as possible without criticizing them. Later in 
this chapter, a technique called brainstorming will be described as an ap- 
propriate method for generating suggestions. Having spent time under- 
standing the task, identifying the problem, analyzing its consequences and 
causes, and establishing criteria, members should be able to offer numerous 
solutions. 

Suggestions from the college’s planning council could include a wide 
range of options: raising tuition, embarking on a new promotional campaign, 
seeking additional grants and corporate donations, forgoing raises, freezing 
promotions, requiring additional teaching by faculty, increasing class size, 
reducing the number of administrators and staff, eliminating expensive pro- 
grams and services, lobbying the state for more funds, and charging students 
fees for special services. The list could double or triple depending on the cre- 
ativity and resourcefulness of the group. 


Solution Evaluation and Selection. This stage of The Standard Agenda 
may be the most difficult and controversial. Here, group members discuss the 
pros and cons of each suggestion in light of their agreed-upon criteria for a 
solution. Questions of conjecture arise as the group considers the possible 
consequences of each suggestion. Discussion may become heated, and dis- 
agreements may grow fierce. In some groups, members may be so tired or 


The Functional 
Theory 
Approach 
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frustrated by the time they get to this phase there is a tendency to jump to 
conclusions. If the group has been conscientious in analyzing the problem 
and establishing Criteria for solutions, however, some solutions will be re- 
jected quickly while others will swiftly rise to the top of the list. 

The college’s planning council may hear students arguing against in- 
creased tuition and fees whereas faculty are predicting a decline in instruc- 
tional quality if they are required to teach more courses or larger classes. 
Administrators and staff may cringe at freezing salaries, whereas faculty may 
support reductions in administrative staff. In this phase, a group should re- 
member its solution criteria and use them to evaluate the strengths and 
weaknesses of each suggested solution. At the end of this stage, a group 
should identify the solutions it wishes to endorse and implement. 


Solution Implementation. Having now made a difficult decision, a 
group faces one more challenge. How should the decision be implemented? 
Who should be charged with this responsibility? How will the group explain 
the wisdom or practicality of its decision to others? For all the time a group 
spends trying to solve a problem, it may take even more time to organize the 
task of implementing the solution. If a planning council wants a new promo- 
tional campaign to attract students, the campaign must be well planned and 
affordable in order to achieve its goal. If a college wants to enhance its fund- 
raising efforts, a group or office must be given the authority and resources to 
seek such funds. Brilliant solutions can fail if no one takes responsibility or 
has the authority to implement a group’s decision. 


During the 1980s and 1990s, Randy Hirokawa and Dennis Gouran theorized 
that a set of “critical functions” can explain and predict how well a group will 
make decisions and solve problems.!° Unlike The Standard Agenda Model, 
functional theory claims that “communication is the instrument by which 
members or groups, with varying degrees of success, reach decisions and 
generate solutions to problems.”19 Effective performance of communication 
functions is considered more important than the order in which functions are 
performed. (Hirokawa cautions, however, that if groups stray too far from an 
agenda, the quality of the group decision may suffer.) 

As is the case with many theorists, Gouran and Hirokawa’s ongoing re- 
search has expanded the scope of functional theory. They now hold that cer- 
tain conditions explain the likelihood of a group’s making good decisions 
and selecting appropriate solutions to a problem. We have grouped these 
conditions into three categories: (1) Appropriate preparation, (2) Appropriate 
procedures, and (3) Appropriate precautions. 


Preparation. Before a group engages in specific problem-solving tasks, it 
is important that the group is well prepared for the process. Gouran and 
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Hirokawa believe that there are four prerequisites for effective decision mak- 
ing and problem solving. The group must 


Make clear their interest in arriving at the best possible decision 
Identify the resources necessary for making such a decision 

e Recognize possible obstacles to be confronted 

e Specify the procedures to be followed.* 


These prerequisites ensure that the group is ready, willing, and able to tackle 
the issue. The first task—participant interest and energy—is not sufficient to 
ensure success. Group members also must make sure they have identified the 
sources of information they will need, the limits or constraints on their abil- 
ity to make a decision, and the appropriate decision-making or problem- 
solving procedure. 


Procedures. Once a group is ready, willing, and able to tackle an issue, an 
additional set of functional tasks is needed. Gouran and Hirokawa contend 
that in order for groups to satisfy fundamental task requirements they must 


e Show correct understanding of the issue to be resolved 

e Determine the minimal characteristics of any alternative 

e Identify a relevant and realistic set of alternatives 

* Carefully examine the alternatives in relationship to each previously 
agreed-upon minimum characteristic 

¢ Select the alternative that analysis reveals to be most likely to have the 
desired outcome. 


These tasks have always been the heart of functional theory. Addressing 
each one is critical if a group hopes to make an effective decision or solve a 
problem. 


1. Understanding the Issues. This function combines the second and third 
steps in The Standard Agenda—problem identification and analysis. 
Hirokawa cautions that “breakdowns in analysis at this point are likely 
to carry over and adversely affect other aspects of the process.” © Two 
related errors can occur in this phase. The first error is a failure to recog- 
nize or accurately define the problem. The second is a failure to identify 
the causes of the problem. If, in the case of Fallingstar State College, the 
planning council mistakenly decides that decreased enrollment is 
caused by higher tuition, it may have ignored other factors such as com- 
petition from other colleges, the state of the economy and its effect on 
students’ ability to find jobs, or even a public perception that the college 
does not offer high-quality instruction. If the college decides to hold the 
line on tuition but eliminate popular programs, the problem could be 
made worse. 
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2. Determining Criteria. Once a group believes it understands the nature 
and causes of a problem, it needs to establish criteria or standards for a 
solution. In many groups, this process is governed by specific goals or 
unspoken objectives. For example, a college’s planning council may 
want to develop a plan that saves money for the college without affect- 
ing or jeopardizing anyone’s job. Given such a goal, options such as re- 
ducing the number of administrators, increasing the number of teaching 
hours, or freezing salaries and promotion could be out of the question. 
In the end, such limitations could hamper the planning council's ability 
to solve its budgetary problem. On the other hand, when underlying 
goals and values match potential solutions, the final decision will be 
better. For example, if everyone on the planning council agrees that em- 
ployee sacrifices are inevitable, the road has been cleared for a wider 
range of possible actions. 

3. Identifying Possible Solutions. With an understanding of the problem 
and, in some cases, a set of goals or standards against which to measure 
suggested actions, a group will suggest possible solutions. This third 
function is similar to the solution suggestions step in The Standard 
Agenda. 

4. Reviewing Pros and Cons of Each Solution. The fourth function is the 
group’s ability to analyze and discuss the positive and negative aspects 
of suggested solutions. Breakdowns at this stage of the discussion 
process can have serious consequences. Hirokawa points out that be- 
cause it is impossible to examine all the positive and negative aspects of 
every proposed solution, a group “tends to focus on the more important 
or obvious positive and negative attributes of certain attractive 
choices.”!” As a result, the group may overestimate a solution’s 
strengths and fail to recognize its weaknesses. 

5. Selecting the Alternative. At this point in the process, a group should be 
prepared to make a decision or decide on an appropriate action to solve 
a problem. If a group has completed the prerequisite preparation tasks 
and followed the appropriate procedures, selection can and should 
occur. Although there may be more than one good decision or solution, 
the group should feel confident that their choice will be appropriate and 
effective. 


Precautions. Although it may seem as though all of the important decision- 
making tasks are completed, Gouran and Hirokawa urge groups to engage in 
two more functions that help ensure the quality of a decision or solution. 
They recommend that a group must become aware of and overcome any con- 
straints that prevent effective decision making and problem solving. They 
also recommend that members review the entire process the group used to 
come to a decision and, if necessary, reconsider judgements reached (even to 
the point of starting over). 
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As we have indicated in previous chapters, there are many factors— 
member needs, styles, and confidence, listening ability, verbal and nonver- 
bal variables, the potential for conflict—that can enhance or reduce group 
effectiveness. When these factors are not taken into consideration, they can 
become negative influences on the performance of a group. If there isn’t 
enough available information, time is limited, the issue is complex, or mem- 
ber relations are strained, decision-making and problem-solving efforts may 
be compromised or even sabotaged. As difficult as it can be to recognize 
these constraints, it is critical for group members to assess the extent to which 
any of these factors affect the decision-making process. Gouran and Hi- 
rokawa warn that “left unchecked (these constraints) will exert an unhealthy 
influence on a group’s performance of its task.”18 

Finally, once a group has reached a decision or agreed on a solution to a 
problem, time should be taken to review the entire process and, if necessary, 
reconsider a decision. Our own experience is that at the very end of the 
decision-making process, group members can experience an uneasiness. 
Something is not right. Reviewing the functional tasks from the very begin- 
ning and taking time to think about the potential constraints that could have 
influenced the group can be time well spent. It takes a brave participant to 
suggest that something is not right with the final product. Perhaps there has 
been a trace of groupthink, perhaps an early assumption was based on erro- 
neous information, perhaps the decision failed to take into account the crite- 
ria established by the group, perhaps a strong group member had too much 
influence. Once a group implements its decision, it can be difficult to undo 
the consequences. 

Functional theory has several qualities that distinguish it from The Stan- 
dard Agenda Model. The first is that the competent performance of each of 
the functions is more important than performing the functions in exact 
order. A second difference is that the functional approach recognizes that 
group goals and unspoken assumptions can affect the choice of solutions. 
Finally, this approach emphasizes the group’s ability to recognize and 
realistically understand both the pros and cons when considering a solution, 
as well as the constraints that can undermine decision making. It is not 
enough for a group to follow a list of steps; it must also be well informed, re- 
alistic, and highly motivated if it hopes to solve a problem through group 
communication. 


The ideal-solution model is a problem-solving procedure that takes into ac- 
count the different viewpoints of individuals and factions within a group. 
The process is designed to give group members a chance to hear and under- 
stand the opinions and needs of others. The ideal- solution method asks the 
following questions:!9 


1. Do all members agree on the nature of the problem? 
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2. What would be the ideal solution from the point of view of everyone in- 
volved in the discussion? 

3. What conditions could be changed so that the ideal solution could be 
achieved? 

4. Of all the discussed solutions, which one best approximates the ideal 
solution? 


For example, at Fallingstar State College, the planning council agrees that 
declining enrollment has caused a serious financial crisis. At this point, the 
group would listen to ideal solutions from different members. A vice presi- 
dent might suggest efficiency moves, such as increasing class size. A dean 
might suggest the development of a new curriculum that would attract more 
students. The administrator in charge of marketing might suggest an ambi- 
tious promotional campaign. A student might suggest an organized protest 
at the state capital in support of more funding. In an ideal-solution model, 
the group would have to consider every proposed solution and decide the ex- 
tent to which each suggestion could or should be incorporated into an ideal 
solution. 


ision-Making Methods and Tools 





As was the case with problem-solving models, there are dozens of decision- 
making methods and tools. Again, there is no “best” technique. There are, 
however, recommended procedures for making the decision-making process 
more efficient and effective. 


Brainstorming In 1953 Alex Osborn introduced the concept of brainstorming in his book 
Applied Imagination.2° Brainstorming is a technique for generating as many 
ideas as possible in a short period of time. When a group is asked to suggest 


Decision-Making Methods and Tools 


Brainstorming for Nominal Group Technique for PERT for 
Generating Ideas Reaching a Decision Implementing a Plan 


FIGURE 9.5 Decision-Making Methods and Tools 
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Brainstorming Rules 


The more the better 

Suggest as many ideas as you can. Quantity is more important than quality. 
Be creative 

Free your imagination. Wild and crazy ideas are welcome. 

Never criticize 


Never analyze, oppose, praise, or laugh at another member's ideas. Do not discuss, 
defend, clarify, or comment upon your own suggestions. Evaluation occurs only after the 
brainstorming session is over. 


Hitchhike 


Build on or modify ideas presented by others. Someone else’s wild ideas can trigger a 
creative suggestion. 


Combine and extend 
Combine two or more ideas into a new idea. 


FIGURE 9.6 Brainstorming Rules 


the causes of or solutions to a problem, brainstorming can be used to increase 
the number and creativity of suggestions. The guidelines shown in Figure 9.6 
explain the rules and nature of brainstorming. 

The 3M Meeting Management Team offers the following explanation of 
how and why brainstorming works: 


Brainstorming is governed by two key principles: (1) deferring judgment 
improves the quality of participants’ input, and (2) quantity of ideas 
breeds quality. ... The idea that quantity breeds quality is based on the 
notion that the first ideas we come up with are usually the most obvious, 
and that truly creative ideas will come only after we have gotten the obvi- 
ous suggestions out.7! 


Before beginning a brainstorming session, two prerequisites can help a 
group get the most out of the process. First, someone should be assigned to 
record the ideas and suggestions generated by the group. Second, the group 
should take a few minutes to think about possible ideas and suggestions before 
the brainstorming session begins. In the case of Fallingstar State College, the 
council could brainstorm a list of untapped sources of grant funds and dona- 
tions. Members could brainstorm ways in which the college could become 
more efficient by using existing funds. What is critical in any brainstorming 
session is that everyone follow the same basic principle of “all input, no put 
down” in order to encourage the generation of innovative ideas. 

Although brainstorming is often used in groups, a lot depends on the na- 
ture of the group and the character of its members. If a group is self-conscious 
and sensitive to implied criticism, brainstorming can flop. If a group is com- 
fortable with such a freewheeling process, brainstorming can enhance creativ- 
ity and produce numerous ideas and suggestions. 


Nominal 
Group 
Technique 
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Nominal Group Technique, also known as NGT, was developed by Andre L. 
Delbecq and Andrew H. Van de Ven as a way of maximizing participation in 
problem-solving and program-planning groups while minimizing some of 
the interpersonal problems associated with group interaction.22 The term 
nominal means “existing in name only.” Thus, a nominal group is a collection 
of people who, at first, work individually rather than collectively. NGT com- 
bines aspects of silent voting with limited discussion to help a group build 
consensus and arrive at a decision.”9 

There are two separate phases in a nominal group technique session: a 
fact-finding phase and an evaluation phase. During the first phase, seven to 
ten individuals sit around a table in full view of each other. The fact-finding 
phase includes these four steps: 


1. Each member writes his or her ideas on a separate piece of paper. 

2. At the end of five to ten minutes, a structured sharing of ideas takes place. 
Each member, in turn, presents one idea from his or her private list. 

3. A recorder writes each idea on a flip chart in full view of other mem- 
bers. There is still no discussion at this point—only the recording of 
member ideas. 

4. Round-robin listing continues until all members indicate they have no 
further ideas to share.** 


Returning to the case of the college planning council, members could use the 
nominal group technique to generate a list of possible causes of declining enroll- 
ment or a list of possible solutions to the budgetary shortfall. The listing of ideas 
in an NGT session is different from brainstorming because items are generated 
by individuals working alone rather than emerging from group interaction. 

During the second, evaluative phase of a nominal group technique ses- 
sion, the group discusses each recorded idea and then votes to create a rank 
order of items as follows: 


1. Discussion is structured so that each idea receives attention before 
independent voting. 

2. Members are asked to clarify or state support or nonsupport of each 
idea listed on the flip chart. 

3. Independent voting then takes place. Each member privately, in writing, 
selects priorities by rank-ordering (or rating) each idea. 

4. The group decision is the mathematically pooled outcome of the 
individual votes.?° 


Nominal group technique can be used in a variety of group settings, par- 
ticularly when individual judgments and expertise are valued. NGT can be 
used to rank job applicants, to select a campaign slogan, to determine which 
of many possible solutions receives the most support, to establish budget 
priorities, to reach agreement on the causes of a problem, and to make a final 
decision. The highly structured NGT process guarantees equal participation 
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PERT 


PERT Guidelines Example 


|. Determine the final step; what The college will launch a major promotional 
will the solution look like? campaign in January to attract students for the 

fall semester. 

2. List the events that must occur The college will develop new college-wide 
before the final goal is realized. brochures, radio ads, training for recruiters, 

and special publicity. 

3. List these steps chronologically. (1) The college’s PR office will develop a 
promotional plan; (2) PR staff members and 
deans will hold preliminary meetings to 
discuss brochure design and copy, (3) . . . etc. 

4. If necessary, develop a chart that A chart that details the campaign’s goals, 
tracks the process and all the overlapping tasks, persons responsible, and 
steps in it. deadlines will be created and distributed. 

5. Generate a list of all activities, The PR office will develop a list of needed 
resources, and materials needed activities, resources, and materials with an 
to accomplish each step. _ accompanying budget for submission to the 

planning council. 

6. Estimate the time needed to Each activity will be assigned a realistic time 
accomplish each step, then add for completion (e.g., photography = 5 days; 
all the estimates together. brochure design = 2 weeks; brochure printing 

= 3 weeks). 

7. Compare the total time estimate During the printing of the college-wide 
with deadlines, and correct as brochure, the recruiters can attend 
necessary. orientation and training sessions. 

8. Determine which members The college will designate an office or person 
hall be responsible for each step. responsible for each activity along with the 


dates on which the tasks must be completed. 


FIGURE 9.7 PERT Guidelines 


during the idea generation phase and also provides opportunities for discus- 
sion and critical evaluation in the second phase. NGT can also be useful when 
dealing with a sensitive or controversial topic on which contrary opinions 
and a myriad of details could paralyze the discussion.7¢ 

An NGT session requires a great deal of time and a skilled moderator to 
make the session work efficiently and effectively. Given its highly structured 
format, NGT makes it difficult to adjust or modify suggested items and may 
frustrate group members who prefer more spontaneous interaction. At the 
same time, NGT can curb members who dominate or block the ideas and 
comments of others. Because it begins with individual ideas, all members are 
able to see their suggestions discussed by the entire group. 


PERT, which stands for Program Evaluation and Review Technique, is a tool 
for planning and coordinating the many steps needed to carry out a solution 
or plan of action. PERT is a decision-making tool that requires a group to de- 
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cide how, when, and under what conditions and authority a plan should be 
implemented. 

The underlying question in PERT is: Where do you want to go and how 
are you going to get there? PERT helps chart the journey that leads a group 
to its goal. In practice, PERT can be quite complicated. In Figure 9.7, Seibold’s 
summary of PERT guidelines has been illustrated with examples from the 
college planning council problem.2” 

Ellis and Fisher emphasize the need for PERT in their discussion of 
groups that “meet, discuss, and come up with solutions but never put them 
into practice.”*8 PERT may be just what such groups need to ensure that so- 
lutions or plans are implemented. 


eative Problem Solving 





In their book, Organizing Genius: The Secrets of Creative Collaboration, Bennis 
and Biederman claim that curiosity and creativity fuel all great groups. This 
quality “allows them to both identify significant problems and find creative, 
boundary-bursting solutions rather than simplistic ones.”*? Moreover, effec- 
tive group leaders understand the near-magical quality that creativity can in- 
ject into the group process. When, for example, Walt “Disney asked his artists 
to push the envelope of animation, he told them ‘If you can dream it, you can 
do it.’ He believed that, and, as a result, they did too.”°° 

Encouraging and rewarding creativity can be as important to problem 
solving as following any of the procedures described in this chapter. It is cre- 
ativity and “thinking outside the box” that facilitates breakthrough decisions 
and solutions. For example, one of us once chaired a meeting in which the in- 
jection of creativity broke through a problem-solving log jam: 


I was chairing a meeting of graphic artists, copy writers, and public rela- 
tions staff members at the college. Our assignment was to write and design 
a commemorative booklet for the college’s 40th anniversary. On the confer- 
ence table sat a dozen such booklets from other colleges. The group had 
reviewed all the samples and come up with a list of common features. The 
problem was this: We had limited funds to print the booklet and had to 
find a way to confine ourselves to 24 pages. At one point in the meeting, 
the group became bogged down trying to decide which elected officials 
should be invited to send letters of congratulations. Very quickly, it became 
evident that these letters could fill the entire booklet with no space left for 
other material. Maybe we should ask them to limit the number of words in 
their letters? Maybe we should print the booklet on less expensive paper in 
order to add more pages? Frustration grew to the point where an uncom- 
fortable silence settled over the group. At this point I interjected with two 
questions: Why do we need letters from elected officials? and If you hadn’t 
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seen any of these model booklets, what would you write and design to 
commemorate our anniversary? The response was immediate and energiz- 
ing: You mean we can come up with something new and different? My an- 
swer: yes. The result: A new sense of excitement and eagerness permeated 
the group. The “model” booklets were swept off the table. Highly creative, 
out-of-the-box alternatives materialized. 


The Creative Isaksen describes creative thinking as the process “in which one makes and 


Process 


Creative 
Methods 


communicates meaningful new connections by devising unusual new possi- 
bilities.”3! Although it is impossible to describe the creative process in pre- 
cise terms (it wouldn’t be all that creative if we could), we can outline the 
basic stages of the creative thinking process in groups. Generally, there are 
four stages: 


Investigation. Group members gather information and attempt to un- 
derstand the nature and causes of the problem. 
Imagination. Free thinking is encouraged; mental roadblocks are re- 
moved or temporarily suppressed. Many ideas, some of 
them quite unusual, are generated and discussed. 
Incubation. A period of time occurs during which imaginative ideas 
are allowed to percolate and recombine in new ways. 
The group may take a break or focus their attention on 
another topic or issue during the incubation stage. 
Insight. The “Aha” moment when a new approach or solution 
emerges. Group members recognize the breakthrough 
moment and may build upon or improve the idea. 


Many group members enjoy the fun that comes with the creative problem- 
solving process. In fact, laughter may play a large part in the last three 
stages.>* As a result, it may appear as though a group is not serious about 
solving a problem or reaching a decision. Because the incubation stage is usu- 
ally a prerequisite for the “Aha” moment of insight, it may look as though the 
group has abandoned its task. As a result, creative problem solving is often 
squelched or sacrificed in the interest of following a detailed agenda or rigid 
procedure. For group leaders and members with strong control needs, mem- 
bers engaged in creative problem solving may appear to be spending too 
much energy on a good time rather than dealing with the problem. Despite 
these concerns, there is good evidence that creative thinking in groups is well 
worth the time and laughter. Firestein found that groups trained in creative 
problem solving participated more, criticized ideas less, supported ideas 
more, exhibited humor, and produced more ideas.°° 


Given the benefits of creative problem solving, we recommend four methods 


for enhancing group creativity: (1) Control judgment, (2) Encourage innova- 
tion, (3) Ask what if? and (4) Use metaphors. 
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Control Judgment. Almost nothing inhibits group creativity as much as 
negative responses to new ideas. “That won’t work.” “We've tried that.” 
“That's too bizarre.” Apply the rules of brainstorming to generating creative 
ideas. Alex Osborn, the father of brainstorming has compared “the idea and 
evaluation phases of brainstorming to the gas and brake pedals of a car. 
Using them at the same time makes both less effective. Separating the acts of 
creating and evaluating ideas yields better results in both areas.”24 Remem- 
ber that a bizarre idea generated in a brainstorming session can evolve into a 
creative solution. “Keeping the process open and avoiding premature closure 
are crucially important. Because creative work is exploratory in nature, it de- 
serves suspension of belief in the early stages.”°° 


Encourage Innovation. Towe maintains that there are four sources of ac- 
tion that guide us through each workday.*© These same sources of action can 
apply to the way groups approach problem solving. 


Inertia. We’ve done it before. 

Instruction. Someone showed us how to do it. 
Imitation. We’ve seen how it’s done. 

Innovation. We have developed a new way to do it. 


Think of how these sources of action could apply to the group that was try- 
ing to design the commemorative booklet for their college’s 40th anniversary. 
Until their creativity was released, they were bogged down in inertia, in- 
struction, and imitation. Encouraging a group to be innovative, to think out- 
side the box, to be more imaginative may be all that is needed to spark and 
harness a group’s creative power. 


Ask What If? One of the reasons groups are often reluctant to think cre- 
atively is that they have preconceived notions about what can and can’t be 
done. Although there are real constraints in almost all problem-solving situ- 
ations, there is no harm in removing those restraints for a discussion that asks 
What if? John Kao, the Academic Director of the Managing Innovation pro- 
gram at Stanford University, suggests that there are two types of knowledge. 
The first is raw knowledge consisting of facts, information, and data. The sec- 
ond type of knowledge is insight, or the “Aha!” It is “a response to the what 
ifs and if only we coulds.”°” Kao points out that it is “creativity that enables the 
transformation of one form of knowledge to the next.”°8 

Here are some questions the commemorative booklet committee could 
have asked: What if we had a million dollars to design and print the commem- 
orative booklet; what would we do? What if the “booklet” were a videotape 
rather than a publication? What if we had 100 pages to work with? What if we 
could hire a famous author to write the copy—what would the booklet “say?” 
No one even suggests that groups consider one more “what if” scenario: What 
if we do nothing.*? In other words, what are the consequences, if any, if we 
don’t produce a commemorative booklet? Our own experience in working 
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with groups is that a million-dollar idea can often be implemented with a few 
thousand dollars. An award-winning design can be created by an artist inspired 
by video imagery. Rousing words can be crafted by a talented copywriter. 


Use Metaphors. Towe contends that the answers to many problems al- 
ready exist. It’s just that they are hiding in other areas of our lives.*° These 
hiding places can be found in common metaphors. Why? Because metaphors 
can help group members explain, understand, guide, and direct their creative 
thinking in ways they would not have thought of otherwise.*! For example, 
the metaphor of an emergency room has been used to redesign the registra- 
tion process at some colleges. Students who don’t need any help can register 
on line or over the telephone. Those who need help are met by a kind of 
“triage nurse,” a college counselor who can answer simple questions, direct 
them to a clerk for processing, or send them to a private room where they can 
receive “intensive care” from a “specialist” counselor. 

Try thinking of the ways in which the following metaphors could be 
used: a problem-solving group and a beehive; student success in college and 
a horse race; developing a public speech and planting a healthy tree. In her 
book, Secrets of Successful Speakers, Lilly Walters takes the familiar concept of 
growing a tree and compares it to unfamiliar things she wants to teach her 
readers about public speaking. She discusses selecting the seed—deciding 
what you want to achieve in your speech; finding fertile soil—choosing and 
understanding the audience; and pruning the deadwood—editing the 
speech.*” The beauty of metaphors is that they force group members to look 
at a problem in new and creative ways. 

Despite our enthusiasm for creative problem solving, there is a difference 
between creativity and creative problem solving. A highly creative group 
may not be a highly productive group. Let’s face it: A free-wheeling creative 
meeting can be a lot more fun than routine work. Once a group releases its 
creative energies, it may be reluctant to return to a standard agenda or nom- 
inal group technique to refine a solution. In such a case, a group must work 
out an internal balance between creative discussions and productive re- 
search, analysis, and action.43 Kao compares balancing creativity and group 
process to tending the flames of a fire. “The spark needs air, breathing room, 
and freedom to ignite. But let the air blow too freely, and the spark will go 
out. Close all the doors and windows, and you will stifle it.”44 


atch the Tool to the Task 





All the decision-making and problem-solving procedures described and 
listed in this chapter have unique strengths and weaknesses. Research has 
been unable to identify one method as group-proof or significantly better 
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TOOLBOX 9.1 Agendas and Parliamentary Procedure 


Two important decision-making tools—using a meeting agenda and parlia- 
mentary procedure—can help groups balance participation, manage con- 
flict, and make effective decisions. A meeting agenda is an outline of the 
items to be discussed and the tasks to be accomplished at a meeting. Par- 
liamentary procedure is a set of formal rules used to determine the will of 
the majority in a way that ensures fair and orderly discussion and debate. 
Both of these procedures can help a group achieve its common goal in a 
manner that is efficient, well organized, civil, and empowering. Because ~ 
Chapter 14 and Chapter 15 provide detailed information about these two : 
procedures, they are not discussed in this chapter. ae 





than another. An effective group matches the appropriate decision-making 
tool with the group and its task. Whereas The Standard Agenda provides a 
detailed blueprint for a group embarking on a complex problem-solving as- 
signment, brainstorming may be all a group needs to generate a list of pos- 
sible speakers for a college’s commencement. Whereas the NGT can provide 
a group with a systematic way of identifying and analyzing the causes of or 
solutions to a problem, PERT may be the best way to ensure that a solution is 
implemented effectively. 

A mismatch between the procedural tool and the group task can waste 
time, frustrate members, and produce disastrous decisions. Not all proce- 
dures are appropriate for all groups. Procedures such as brainstorming and 
NGT work best with small groups, whereas parliamentary procedure may be 
more effective with larger groups. Decision making and problem solving are 
complex processes. The best way to go about either task is to ensure that the 
group’s goal and the needs of individual members match the selection of 
methods and procedures. 


ision-Making Realities 





Although procedures may be the most powerful tool available to improve 
the conduct of meetings, there are other factors that affect the outcome of 
every decision and problem a group confronts. Scheerhorn, Geist, and 
Teboul put it in even simpler terms: “Decision making in the real world is 
often messy. . . .”49 We would be remiss if we did not acknowledge that even 
the best of groups can be led astray when politics, preexisting preferences, 
and power infiltrate the group process. 
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Politics 


Preexisting 
Preferences 


Power 


In organizational settings, almost all decisions have a political component. 
Regardless of the decision-making procedure being used, many group mem- 
bers come to meetings with hidden agendas and political interests. Some 
members may never voice their real reasons for opposing a proposed solu- 
tion, whereas others may withhold valuable information as a way of influ- 
encing the outcome of a discussion. 

The motives for such actions often are political. A person who wants to 
get ahead may be reluctant to oppose an idea loved by the boss. A member 
who knows why a plan won’t work may remain silent in order to make sure 
that the person responsible for implementing the plan fails. Although most 
conscientious group members do not engage in such deceptive behavior, it 
would be naive to proceed as though all members care equally about achiev- 
ing the group’s common goal. Meetings can become a political arena in 
which individuals and:special-interest groups are dedicated to meeting their 
own private needs. Fortunately, the use of clear procedures can minimize the 
influence of such members. 


An intelligent group member is rarely a blank slate who walks into a meeting 
uninformed and unconcerned about the topic or issue to be discussed. When 
a decision must be made, most of us know how we might decide. We may 
even have ideas about who should be in charge, how the task should be done, 
and when it should be completed. It would be a mistake to ignore the fact 
that many group members have preexisting preferences about what a group 
should do.*¢ 

Fortunately, open discussion and the use of procedures makes sure that 
these preferences are dealt with logically and fairly. For example, the func- 
tional approach to problem solving acknowledges that groups do not always 
discuss issues in a predetermined order. In fact, there may be nothing wrong 
with members coming to a meeting with proposed solutions as long as the 
group engages such members in a discussion of the pros and cons of their po- 
sition and makes sure that the group understands the nature and causes of 
the problem. As much as we may wish that everyone would follow the order 
of steps in The Standard Agenda, that is rarely the case. The use of proce- 
dures can ensure that all those steps are at least considered before a group 
makes its final decision. 


The power of individual group members can have a significant effect on the 
outcome of any meeting. It is no secret that powerful people influence group 
decisions. They affect how and whether other members participate, whose 
ideas and suggestions are given serious consideration, and which solutions 
are chosen. Hirokawa and Pace warn that “influential members [can] con- 
vince the group to accept invalid facts and assumptions, introduce poor ideas 
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TOOLBOX 9.2 Power in Groups 


In most groups, power can be measured by the ability of members to mo- 
bilize a group toward its goal. Despite the potential for abuse of power, 

most groups appreciate a member or leader who has the power to make 
things happen. Power in groups can vary depending on whether a member 
has reward, coercive, legitimate, expert, or referent power. Someone with 
referent power may be the member best suited to help a group select and 

use an appropriate decision-making procedure. A member with coercive —_— 
power has the potential to intimidate members at a time when creative — 
problem solving and responsible decision making are most needed. Cha 

ter 3: Leadership in Groups discusses how these five per « of Per I 

fect group members and group outcomes. — 





and suggestions, lead the group to misinterpret information presented to 
them, or lead the group off on tangents and irrelevant discussion.”*” In short, 
one powerful but misguided member can be responsible for the poor quality 
of a group’s decision. Lucky is the group in which powerful members are ra- 
tional, helpful, and encouraging. Under such circumstances, group decisions 
are likely to be of high quality. 

One of the major advantages of using an established decision-making 
procedure is that it can protect a group from the debilitating effects of poli- 
tics, preexisting preferences, and powerful members. Procedures make clear 
the rules of engagement. Anyone violating such rules or failing to meet as- 
signed responsibilities may justly face isolation and criticism. Rare is a group 
that escapes the effects of politics, preexisting preferences, and power. Yet, 
every group can rest more secure when appropriate procedures are used to 
guide it toward its common goal. 


lanced Decision Making 





When group decision making works efficiently and effectively, it offers both 
social and task rewards to group members. Poole identifies balancing inde- 
pendence and groupwork as one of the keys to using meeting procedures ef- 
fectively. His conclusion emphasizes how important such balance is to a 
group making an important decision or solving a significant problem. 
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FIGURE 9.8 Group Decision Making 


To be effective, a group must maintain a golden mean, a balance between 
independent thinking and structured, coordinated work. Too much inde- 
pendence may shatter group cohesion and encourage members to sacrifice 
group goals to their individual needs. . .. Too much synchronous, struc- 
tured work . . . is likely to regiment group thinking and stifle novel ideas.*® 


How, then, can groups balance such extreme requirements? The answer is 


procedures. Procedures provide explicit instructions that let members know 
when they can work alone and when they must work together. Procedures also 
tell a group how much effort must be spent gathering and analyzing infor- 
mation, generating ideas, offering suggestions, and arguing for or against pro- 
posals. When procedures are used wisely and well, they maximize creative 
thinking and, at the same time, encourage coordination of efforts. In such a bal- 
anced climate, a group is more likely to be creative, productive, and satisfied. 


mary Study Guide 





Decision making requires a group to make a judgment or choose an 
alternative. Problem solving is a complex decision-making process in 
which groups analyze a harmful situation and decide on a plan to solve 
or reduce the effects of the problem. 

Whereas inefficient and unskilled decision making can waste time, 
money, and effort, effective group decision making generates more 
ideas and produces better solutions than can individuals working alone. 
There are three different ways in which a group can make a final deci- 
sion, each of which has strengths and weaknesses: voting, consensus 
seeking, and authority rule. 

A consensus decision is one that all members have a part in shaping 
and that all find at least minimally acceptable as a means of accomplish- 
ing mutual goals. 
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¢ There are four basic kinds of discussion questions: questions of fact 
(what is true?); questions of conjecture (what if?); questions of value 
(what is worthwhile?); and questions of policy (what should be done’). 

¢ The benefits of using decision-making procedures include balanced par- 
ticipation, conflict resolution, better organization, and group 
empowerment. 

¢ The standard agenda includes the following steps: task clarification, 
problem identification, fact finding and problem analysis, solution crite- 
ria and limitations, solution suggestions, solution evaluation and selec- 
tion, and solution implementation. 

¢ The functional theory approach identifies critical communication behav- 
iors that are instrumental in group decision making and problem solving. 
These behaviors focus on the group’s level of preparation, the selection of 
appropriate procedures, and the consideration of precautions. 

¢ The ideal-solution format takes into account and accommodates differ- 
ent points of view within a group. 

e Brainstorming asks group members to generate as many ideas as pos- 
sible in a short period of time without criticism or analysis. 

¢ Nominal Group Technique (NGT) is a two-phase group process in 
which individual members engage in fact finding and idea generation 
followed by an analytical discussion and decision making. 

e PERT (Program Evaluation and Review Technique) is a tool for plan- 
ning and coordinating the many steps needed to carry out a solution or 
plan of action. 

¢ Creative problem solving in groups includes four stages: Investigation, 
the gathering of information about the problem; Imagination, generat- 
ing unusual, out-of-the-box ideas; Incubation, a time in which ideas per- 
colate and recombine in new ways; and Insight, the breakthrough 
moment when a new approach or solution emerges. 

e Even in the best of groups, decision making can be compromised if pol- 
itics, preexisting preferences, and power infiltrate the group process. 





| yroupwork Lost on the Moon*® 





GOAL To demonstrate the advantages and disadvantages of group prob- 
lem solving. 


PARTICIPANTS Groups of 5-7 members. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Each group member should complete the individual work sheet with- 
out help from or discussion with other group members. 
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2. After everyone has completed the individual work sheet, group mem- 
bers should share their answers and agree upon a group listing of 
items —one ranking for each of the fifteen items that best satisfies all 
group members. 

3. Groups should be encouraged to use the guidelines for seeking consen- 
sus when discussing and making their decisions. 

4. After all groups have reached consensus, the correct answers should be 
distributed to score the work sheets. Individual and group scores 
should be compared and discussed.* 


Lost on the Moon Work Sheet 

DIRECTIONS You are a member of a space crew originally scheduled to ren- 
dezvous with a mother ship on the lighted surface of the moon. Because of 
mechanical difficulties, however, your ship crash-landed on a lighted spot 
some two hundred miles from the rendezvous point. During landing, much 
of the equipment aboard was damaged and, since survival depends on reach- 
ing the mother ship, the most critical items available must be chosen for the 
two-hundred-mile trip. Below are listed the fifteen items left intact and un- 
damaged after landing. Your task is to rank them in terms of their importance 
to your crew in allowing them to reach the rendezvous point. Place the num- 
ber 1 by the most important item, the number 2 by the second most impor- 
tant, and so on, through number 15, the least important. 

——_— Box of matches 

—__— Food concentrates 

___. Fifty feet of nylon rope 

—__. Parachute silk 

— Solar-powered portable heating unit 

—— Two .45-caliber pistols 

—_—— One case of dehydrated milk 

— Two 100-pound tanks of oxygen 

—— Stellar map (of the moon’s constellations) 

—___ Self-inflated life raft 

——— Magnetic compass 

———— Five gallons of water 

——— Signal flares 

—__—— First-aid kit containing injection needles 


Solar-powered FM receiver-transmitter 





*The textbook’s Instructor's Manual explains how to conduct and score this GroupWork exercise. 


Reprinted with Permission from Psychology Today Magazine, Copyright © 1971 (Sussex Publishers, Inc.). 





ASSESSMENT 
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Decision-Making Competencies 


Directions This instrument represents a modified version of an assessment 
tool designed to evaluate the performance of individual group members who 
participate in task-oriented, decision-making discussions.°° There are five 
competencies related to accomplishing the group’s task and three compe- 
tencies dealing with conflict, climate, and interaction. Rate individual mem- 
bers on each item as well as the group as a whole in order to assess how 
well an observed group solves problems and makes important decisions. 


SATIS- _ UNSATIS- 
SUPERIOR FACTORY FACTORY 


1. Defines/analyzes problem. 
Appropriately defines and analyzes 
the problem that confronts the group. 


. Identifies criteria. 
Appropriately participates in the 
establishment of the group goal and 
identifies criteria for assessing the 
quality of the group outcome. 


. Generates solutions. 
Appropriately identifies the solutions 
or alternatives identified by group 
members. 


4. Evaluates solutions. 
Appropriately evaluates the solutions or 
alternatives identified by group members. 


5. Maintains task focus. 
Appropriately helps the group stay on the 
task, issue, or agenda item the group is 
discussing. 


6. Manages conflict. 
Appropriately manages disagreements 
and conflict. 


7. Maintains climate. 
Appropriately provides supportive 
comments to other group members. 


8. Manages interaction. 
Helps manage interaction and appropriately 
invites others to participate. 
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One of the advantages of working in groups is that members can share and 
discuss a variety of ideas and opinions. At the same time, a group must be 
able to agree on a particular position or action if it hopes to progress toward 
its goal. In order to balance the value and consequences of opinion giving, 
group members must be able to advance their own viewpoints and discuss 
the views of others. Successful groups encourage independent thinking and 
the exploration of ideas to discover the best solution. “This search for a com- 
mon solution is often the result of a continuous exchange of arguments and 
counterarguments among participants.” In other words, group members 
must be able to argue. | 

Brashers, Adkins, and Meyers claim that “central to group discussion . . . 
is the process of argumentation.” Whether a group meets to share informa- 
tion or reach a decision, members should be able to advance and evaluate dif- 
ferent ideas, information, and opinions. 


We often think of an argument as a disagreement or hostile confrontation be- 
tween two people. An argument is simply a claim supported by evidence or 
reasons for accepting it. An argument is more than an opinion: “The His- 
panic Heritage Club should be given more funds next year.” An argument is 
an idea or opinion supported by evidence and reasoning: “The Hispanic Her- 
itage Club should be given more funds next year because it has doubled in 
size and cannot provide the same number or quality of programs without an 
increase in funding.” When viewed this way, an argument does not have to 
involve conflict or even disagreement. 

Argumentation is the way group members advocate their own positions, 
examine competing ideas, and influence other members. The following ex- 
ample illustrates a situation in which argumentation is an important group 
function: 


A college’s Student Finance Board is made up of elected students who are 
responsible for distributing funds to campus clubs and organizations. The 
board meets throughout the academic year to consider funding requests. 
Clubs usually request more money than is available. Board members evalu- 
ate all requests and argue about the significance of each club’s activities and 
the reasonableness of its funding request. Finally, the board decides how 
the funds should be distributed and submits those recommendations to the 
vice president for Student Services. 


In such a decision-making group, members must read funding requests and 
listen to oral presentations by club members who argue that their organiza- 
tion should receive increased funding. Then board members share their own 
positions and, in many cases, find it necessary to argue for or against pro- 


The Value of 
Argumentation 
in Groups 
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Argumentation in Groups 


Promotes Promotes Enhances Avoids Improves 
Understanding Critical Persuasion Groupthink Group Decision 
Thinking Making 


FIGURE 10.1 Argumentation in Groups 


posed funding levels. After a period of discussion and argumentation, the 
group makes its final decision—even though it knows that some club officers 
and advisors will argue that the decision was unfair or unjust. 


Effective argumentation helps a group understand and analyze ideas, influ- 
ence members, make informed and critical decisions, and achieve its goal. 
Thus, argumentation is a significant factor in how group communication in- 
fluences decision making. 


Promotes Understanding. Through the process of argumentation, you 
may discover that not all members reason in the same way—some members 
may seek group goals, others may seek personal goals. Some may argue log- 
ically, others emotionally. For example, as a member of the Student Finance 
Board, Charles argues in favor of funding the Philosophy Club because he is 
a club member. Karen supports the funding request because the club spon- 
sored a successful forum last semester. Although both members support the 
same position, they do so for different reasons. Understanding how other 
group members reason and feel about individual issues can help you adapt 
your arguments to their perspectives. 


Promotes Critical Thinking. Effective argumentation helps group mem- 
bers analyze issues and critically examine ideas. When you present your posi- 
tion on an issue, you may be challenged to justify that position to the rest of 
the group. Your explanations will require strong evidence or sound reasons to 
support your conclusions. The process of argumentation often causes us to re- 
think our own positions and beliefs. Thus, the evaluation of arguments in 
groups encourages group members to think critically and flexibly. Kuhn 
maintains that “it is in argument that we are likely to find the most significant 
way in which higher order thinking and reasoning figure in the lives of most 
people. ... Hence, argumentative thinking lies at the heart of what we should 
be concerned about in examining how, and how well, people think.”% 
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THESE group members are 
discussing a proposed 
community policing pro- 
gram. What might happen 
if their arguments are not 
well organized and sup- 
ported with evidence? 
(McLaughlin/The Image 
Works) 


Enhances Persuasion. Per- 
suasion is communication that 
influences the beliefs or actions 
of others. Argumentation is a 
specific means of persuasion.* As 
group members are exposed to 
different arguments, they can 
decide which ones are better 
supported and make more sense. 
Group members who are skilled 
at argumentation are often the 
most influential and persuasive. 


Avoids Groupthink. Group- 
think occurs when, in an effort 
to discourage conflict and main- 
tain group cohesion, a group 
makes flawed decisions. Makau 
emphasizes that “unlike groups that engage in groupthink, groups trained to 
employ cooperative argumentation are able to form constructive forms of 
cohesion.”> Constructive argumentation encourages critical examination of 
opposing ideas without impairing group cohesion. As Chapter 8 explains, 
groupthink can be avoided when members ask questions, offer reasons for 
positions, and demand justifications from others. 


Improves Group Decision Making. Dominic Infante claims that “the 
quality of decision making and problem solving in groups is enhanced by ar- 
gument.”© As a group considers alternate ideas, argumentation helps mem- 
bers examine the consequences of a potential action before making a final 
decision. Errors in reasoning are exposed, and weaknesses in evidence are 
uncovered. Beatrice Schultz notes that “studies show that a diversity of 
points of view can be conducive to effective problem solving, and that a will- 
ingness to disagree has meant an increase in the range of alternatives consid- 
ered in making a decision.”” 

Argumentation in groups can also improve decision making because, un- 
like one-on-one argumentation, several group members may work together 
to develop the same argument. In this “tag team” situation, group members 
build upon the argument presented by one member by providing additional 
evidence or reasons to support a particular position. The result is a single 
comprehensive argument constructed cooperatively within the group. 

Although there is strong evidence that argumentation can improve deci- 
sion making,® such conclusions are based on an underlying assumption that 
group members know how to develop and use arguments that will help 
achieve a group’s goal. If argumentation is to be a constructive process, group 
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members must know how to develop valid arguments and how to engage in 
cooperative argumentation with other group members. 


rgumentativeness 





Argumenta- 
tiveness 
and Group 
Decision 
Making 


In Chapter 5 the concept of communication apprehension explained why 
some group members lack confidence in their ability to interact in a group. 
Similarly, researchers have suggested that individuals vary in how comfort- 
able they feel about engaging in argumentation. This characteristic is referred 
to as argumentativeness. Dominic Infante and Andrew Rancer define argu- 
mentativeness as the willingness to argue controversial issues with others.” 
Argumentativeness is a constructive trait because it does not necessarily pro- 
mote hostility or personal attacks. The argumentative person focuses on a 
discussion of the issues rather than attacking personalities. 


An individual’s level of argumentativeness provides some insight into how a 
group member will approach a discussion. Group members with lower lev- 
els of argumentativeness generally avoid conflict. These individuals are often 
viewed as not only nonconfrontational but also unskilled in argumentation. 
Because they are unwilling to engage in argumentation during group discus- 
sions, they have less influence in group decision making. 

Group members who are highly argumentative welcome constructive 
conflict. They enjoy the intellectual challenge of an argument and show gen- 
uine interest in the discussion. Highly argumentative members confidently 
defend their own positions and challenge the arguments of others. Groups 
usually view the most argumentative members as dynamic and skillful ar- 
guers with high levels of credibility and influence. Argumentative members 
are frequently chosen as group leaders. On the other hand, they are less likely 
to be persuaded by others’ arguments and may be perceived as inflexible and 
overly talkative. 


At the end of this chapter, there is a self-test called the Argumentative- 
ness Scale. The questionnaire will help you identify your own level of 


argumentativeness. You might want to complete the questionnaire and cal- 
culate your results before continuing this chapter. Your score will help you 
understand how comfortable you are arguing in groups. 
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Learning to Be 
Argumentative 


Argumentative members are very influential in group decision making. 
Kazoleas and Kay confirm that argumentative group members create more 
arguments on both sides of a position.!? When the number of choices a group 
can consider is thus expanded, the group is less likely to come to a biased de- 
cision or succumb to groupthink. 


You can learn to argue. Sanders, Wiseman, and Gass report that “students 
trained in argumentation were better able to identify logically weak argu- 
ments than those who had not received such instruction.”!! By practicing the 
skills in this chapter, you should become better able to argue your ideas and 
analyze the arguments of other group members. Learning to argue can make 
you more influential in group decision making. 

It is important to know how to achieve a balanced level of argumenta- 
tiveness. Arguing too little diminishes your influence. On the other hand, 
members who are extremely argumentative can be the least influential in 
group decision making. You should know when it is important to argue an 
issue and when to acknowledge that someone else has made a good point. 


Structure of an Argument 





Components of 
the Toulmin 
Model 


Before you can build strong arguments or refute the arguments of others, it is 
helpful to understand the components of a complete argument. Stephen 
Toulmin, an English philosopher, developed a model representing the struc- 
ture of an argument. The Toulmin Model consists of the following compo- 
nents: claim, data, warrant, backing, reservation, and qualifier. 


The claim is the conclusion or position you are advocating. The data consti- 
tute the evidehce you use to support your claim. For example, the statement 
“My group will do well on our class project” is a claim. The data for this 
claim might be the fact that during the first meeting, all group members said 
they would work hard on the project. Data answer a challenger’s questions: 
“What makes you say that?” or “What do you have to go on?” 

The third component of the model is the warrant. The warrant explains 
why the data support the claim. For example, the warrant might say that 
when group members are willing to work hard, a successful outcome is usu- 
ally the result. Rather than asking “What do you have to go on?” the warrant 
wants to know “How did you get there?” The relationship among these three 
components of the Toulmin Model is illustrated in Figure 10.2. 


Applying the 
Toulmin Model 
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DATA CLAIM 
(All group members” (The group will 
say they will work do well on the 
hard on this project.) class project.) 


WARRANT 
(Hard work usually 
results in success.) 


FIGURE 10.2 Basic “T” of the Toulmin Model 


The preceding argument would sound like this: “All group members 
said they would work hard. Because hard work usually results in success, the 
group will do well on the class project.” The combined data, claim, and war- 
rant make up the “basic T” of the Toulmin Model. 

Beyond the “basic T,” there are three additional components: backing, 
reservation, and qualifier. The backing provides support for the argument’s 
warrant. In the preceding example, backing for the warrant might be the fact 
that the group that worked the hardest on the last assignment received the 
best grade. 

Not all claims are true all the time. The reservation is the component of 
the Toulmin Model that recognizes exceptions to an argument or indications 
that a claim may not be true under certain circumstances. The group mem- 
bers at the first meeting said they would work hard. If, however, they do not 
attend important meetings, the group is unlikely to do well. 

The final component of the model is the qualifier. The qualifier states the 
degree to which the claim appears to be true. Qualifiers are usually words or 
phrases such as likely, possibly, certainly, unlikely, or probably. A claim with a 
qualifier might be “The group will probably do well on the class project.” The 
way that the entire argument would look is shown in Figure 10.3. 


The Toulmin Model is a way to diagram and evaluate arguments. It is not nec- 
essary to state each component of the argument when advancing your posi- 
tion. In fact, often only the claim is stated. However, understanding the model 
lets you know what questions to ask about an argument. If only the claim is 
stated, then you may ask what evidence or data support that claim. If the war- 
rant is questionable, you may ask what backing exists to support it. Recogniz- 
ing that situations may alter the certainty of your claim helps you advocate 
more reasonable positions. When developing your own arguments, the Toul- 
min Model can help you test the strength of an argument. Analyzing someone 
else’s argument by using the model helps reveal the strengths and weaknesses 
of a position. 
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QUALIFIER 
(“probably”) 






CLAIM 

(The group will 
do well on the 
class project.) 


DATA 

(All group members 
say they will work 

hard on this project.) 


WARRANT ———— RESERVATION 
(Hard work usually (The group won't 
results in success.) do well if members 


miss meetings.) 


BACKING 
(The group that 
worked hardest last time 
received the best grade.) 


FIGURE 10.3 The Toulmin Model of an Argument 


senting Your Arguments 





If your ideas are to be taken seriously by your group, your arguments must 
be well presented. Infante suggests that arguers follow a four-step procedure 
for presenting arguments: state your claim, present evidence, provide rea- 
sons, and summarize.'* The process is illustrated in Figure 10.4. 

It is not always necessary to complete every step of the process when you 
present an argument. Often the evidence is sufficiently clear and does not re- 
quire additional reasons for supporting the claim. If your argument is very 
brief, a summary may not be necessary. However, you should be prepared to 
complete all the steps if group members want further justification for your 
arguments. 


State the The first step in the presentation of an argument is the clear statement of your 
Claim  <laim. Chapter 9 identified three types of discussion questions —fact, value, 
and policy. Discussion questions help a group focus on its problem-solving 


Support the 
Claim with 
Evidence 
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CLAIM 





EVIDENCE 





REASONS 





SUMMARY 
FIGURE 10.4 Procedure for Presenting Arguments 


or decision-making goal. Claims for arguments can be divided into the same 
three categories. However, when arguing, group members rarely state their 
claims in the form of questions. A claim tells the group your position on a 
particular issue. 

Arguments involving a claim of fact attempt to prove the existence of 
things, occurrence of events, classification of things or events, or cause of an 
event. For example, “Sex education in schools promotes teenage promiscu- 
ity” is a claim of fact. Whether this claim is true or not depends on further 
analysis of the data and warrant. Claims of value evaluate the quality or 
worth of things or suggest that certain values are more important than oth- 
ers. “My instructor is the best professor at the college” is a claim that places 
a value on someone. Arguments involving claims of value can be very diffi- 
cult to resolve, because each group member brings individual opinions and 
beliefs to the discussion. Claims of policy are arguments that recommend a 
certain course of action. “Our company should develop guidelines for deal- 
ing with inquiries from the press and electronic media” is an example of a 
claim of policy. 


The fact that a claim is stated does not mean it is true. For the group to be 
convinced, you must support your claim with evidence. In the Toulmin 
Model, this means supplying the group with the relevant data. 


TOOLBOX 10.2 Using and Evaluating Evidence 


Claims should be supported with strong and valid evidence. The most com- 
mon types of evidence are facts, testimony, statistics, definitions, descrip- 
tions, and examples. The group must continuously evaluate the quality of — 
the evidence used to support arguments. There are several general ques- 
tions the group should ask. Is the evidence relevant? Is the source of the - 
evidence credible? How recent is the evidence? Does the evidence contain 
all the facts? Is it consistent with other evidence? Are the statistics reli- 
able? Is there enough evidence? Chapter 12: Informed Groups explains _ 
how to locate information and evaluate evidence. _ 
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Provide 
Reasons for 
the Claim 


Summarize 
Your Argument 


Sometimes it is not clear to others why a particular piece of evidence proves 
your claim. Reasons are needed to demonstrate the link between your evidence 
and your claim. In the Toulmin Model, this link is the warrant and the back- 
ing—statements that explain why the evidence is sufficient to prove the claim. 

A prosecutor might argue that one of the reasons a jury should convict a 
murder suspect is that he lied about knowing the victim. At first, it may not 
be clear why evidence of lying is linked to being a murderer. The prosecutor 
might then provide the argument’s warrant by stating that unlike guilty 
people, the innocent have nothing to hide. Evidence of lying may weaken the 
defendant's claim of innocence. 


A good summary restates the original claim and summarizes the evidence 
supporting it. Be brief. Do not repeat all your evidence and reasons. When the 
presentation of the claim and evidence has been brief and clear, the summary 
can be omitted. However, lengthy and complicated arguments often need to 
be summarized to ensure that all members understand your argument. 


futing Arguments 





Listen to 
the Argument 


Wilbanks and Church define refutation as the “act of proving an argument 
either erroneous or false, or both.” Refutation is used to question, mini- 
mize, and deny the validity or strength of someone else’s argument. It is im- 
portant that group members be willing and able to refute claims that are 
unsupported or untrue. A group that is not willing to evaluate arguments 
risks the perils of groupthink. These six guidelines can help you refute an- 
other member’s argument: 


Listen to the argument. 
State the claim you oppose. 
Overview your objections. 
Assess the evidence. 

Assess the reasoning. 
Summarize your refutation. 


First, listen for comprehension. You must fully understand an argument before 
you can effectively respond to it. Ask questions and take notes. Once you have 
comprehended the meaning of an argument, you can shift to critical listening. 
What type of claim is being made? Is evidence supplied to support the claim? 
How well do the data support the claim? Is the claim qualified in any way? An- 
alyzing the argument as you listen will help you formulate a response. 


State the 
Claim You 
Oppose 


Overview Your 
Objections 


Assess the 
Evidence 


Assess the 
Reasoning 
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There may have been a number of arguments made by different group mem- 
bers. Don’t try to respond to all of them. When you are ready, state the claim 
that you are opposing. Clearly stating the opposing claim gives you an op- 
portunity to make sure that you understand the argument. You may think the 
claim was “employees are stealing supplies from the company.” Instead, the 
claim was that “the company should identify ways to use supplies more effi- 
ciently.” If you have misunderstood a claim, other group members can clar- 
ify their arguments for you. 


Provide a brief overview of your objections or concerns. Letting the group 
know the general direction of your arguments is particularly important when 
your refutation will be lengthy or complicated, such as, “I don’t believe we 
should raise funds for a carnival for three reasons: the high cost, the unpre- 
dictable weather, and the undesirable location.” With a general idea of the 
reasons for your refutation, group members will be better prepared to listen 
to and understand your objections and concerns. 


When refuting a claim you may be able to show that the evidence is faulty. 
One way is to present contradictory evidence. For example, if a group mem- 
ber contends that the college’s tuition is high, you may present evidence from 
a survey showing that the college’s tuition is one of the lowest in the state. 
You can also question the quality of the person’s evidence. For example, an 
outdated statistic or a quotation by a discredited source can be reason 
enough to reject an arguer’s evidence. Proving that the evidence is of poor 
quality does not mean the claim is untrue, but it does show that the claim has 
potential weaknesses. 


Assess reasoning by identifying fallacies. A fallacy is an argument based on 
false or invalid reasoning. It is not always necessary to identify the fallacy by 
name, particularly if group members are not familiar with the different types 
of fallacies. It is much more important to clearly explain why the reasoning in 
the argument is flawed. The following list describes some of the most com- 
mon fallacies of argument: 


e Ad Hominem. In Latin this phrase means “to the person.” An ad 
hominem argument makes irrelevant attacks against a person’s character 
rather than responding to the argument. Responding to a claim that 
women in the military should be able to serve in combat situations with 
“You're just saying that because you’re a woman” attacks the person 
rather than the real argument. 

¢ Appeal to Authority. Expert opinion is often used to support arguments. 
However, when the supposed expert has no relevant expertise on the 
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issues being discussed, the fallacy of appeal to authority occurs. The 
argument that “According to a talk show host, most men cheat 

on their wives” commits this fallacy. Unless the talk show host has 
expert credentials on issues of fidelity and marriage, the argument is 
vulnerable. 

Appeal to Popularity. An argument of this nature claims that an action 
is acceptable or excusable because many people are doing it. During the 
Los Angeles riots following the Rodney King trial, some people justi- 
fied the looting of neighborhood stores by claiming that everyone else 
was doing it. Just because a lot of people engage in an action does not 
make it right. Instead, it may mean that a lot of people are wrong. 
Appeal to Tradition. Claiming that people should continue a certain 
course of action because they have always done so in the past is an ap- 
peal to tradition, as illustrated in the argument that “the group must 
meet on Monday afternoons because that is when the group has always 
met.” Just because a course of action has been followed for a long pe- 
riod of time does not mean it is the superior choice. 

Faulty Analogy. Claiming that two things are similar when they differ 
on relevant characteristics is a faulty analogy. During Operation Desert 
Storm, many critics claimed that the United States was involving itself 
in another Vietnam. However, the argument was frequently refuted by 
pointing out the critical differences between these two encounters. 
Faulty analogies are often referred to as the comparison of “apples and 
oranges.” Both are fruits, but beyond that they are very different. 
Faulty Cause. Claiming that a particular event is the cause of another 
event before ruling out other possible causes is a faulty cause fallacy. 
The claim that “Increases in tuition have caused enrollment to decline” 
may overlook other explanations, such as the possibility that a decline 
in enrollment can be attributed to fewer eligible high school graduates. 
Hasty Generalization. An argument flawed by a hasty generalization 
uses too few examples or experiences to support its conclusion. This fal- 
lacy argues that if it is true for some, it must be true for all. “A Volvo is 
an unreliable car, because I once owned one that was always breaking 
down” is a hasty generalization. The experience of a single car owner 
does not prove that all cars produced by that manufacturer are 
unreliable. 


Summarize — The final step in refuting a group member’s argument is to summarize your 
Your ‘tesponse. If your refutation has been lengthy or complex, it is helpful to re- 
Re ful faton state the major points of your response. It is not necessary to review all your 
arguments in detail, because doing so wastes valuable group discussion time. 
If your refutation has been short and to the point, it may not be necessary to 

summarize your argument. 
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Fallacy Description 

Ad Hominem Attacks the person rather than the argument made by that 
person. 

Appeal to Authority Relies on biased or unqualified expert opinion to support a 
claim. 

Appeal to Popularity Justifies an action because many others do the same thing or 
share the same opinion. “Everyone’s doing it.” 

Appeal to Tradition Resists changes to traditional behavior and opinions. “We 
have always done it this way.” 

Faulty Analogy Compares two items that are not similar or comparable. 
“Comparing apples and oranges.” 

Faulty Cause Claims that an effect is caused by something that has little or 
no relationship to the effect. 

Hasty Generalization Uses isolated or too few examples to draw a conclusion. 


FIGURE 10.5 Fallacies of Argument 





hical Arguments 





Regardless of how well discussants present persuasive arguments, group 
members should strive to be ethical arguers. Rybacki and Rybacki have identi- 
fied four ethical responsibilities of arguers: the research responsibility, common 
good responsibility, reasoning responsibility, and social code responsibility. 

The research responsibility expects group members to come to the dis- 
cussion informed and prepared to discuss the issues. Information must be 
used honestly. To fulfill this responsibility, follow these guidelines: 


¢ Do not distort information. 

e Do not suppress important information. 

e Never fabricate or make up information. 

e Reveal the sources of your information so others can evaluate them. 


The common good responsibility requires that ethical arguers look be- 
yond their own needs and consider the circumstances of others. Members 
should be committed to achieving the group goal rather than merely winning 
an argument. The following two principles are important for preserving the 
common good responsibility: 


¢ Consider the interests of those affected by the decision. 
e Promote the group’s goal as more important than winning an 
argument. 
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The reasoning responsibility requires members to avoid presenting 
faulty arguments. Understanding the structure of an argument, methods of 
building a persuasive argument, and ways to recognize fallacies will help you 
fulfill this ethical responsibility, as will following these rules: 


e Do not misrepresent the views of others. 
e Use sound reasoning supported by evidence. 
e Avoid making arguments containing fallacies. 


The final ethical consideration is the social code responsibility. This re- 
quires that group members promote an open and supportive climate for argu- 
mentation. Follow these guidelines for fulfilling the social code responsibility: 


e Treat other group members as equals. 

e Give everyone the opportunity to respond to an argument, including 
those who disagree. 

e Do not insult or attack the character of a group member. 

¢ Give the group an opportunity to review the evidence. 

e Respect established group norms. 





Gender 
Differences 


Research suggests that men and women argue differently. There also are ar- 
gumentative differences among people from different cultures. These differ- 
ences appear to be a function of how we learn to argue and what values we 
believe are important. Effective group members recognize and try to adapt to 
others’ ways of arguing. 


According to sociolinguist Deborah Tannen, men and women approach ar- 
gument differently.1° Men tend to be competitive arguers; women, on the 
other hand, are more likely to seek consensus within a group. Men tend to be 
more direct, open, and logical in their argumentation. Women are often indi- 
rect and are both logical and emotional. However, women are just as likely as 
men to support their arguments with evidence. !” Men tend to view issues as 
only two-sided, or pro and con. Women are more likely to search out many 
different perspectives on a subject. 

Of course, many women enjoy a direct and competitive debate. And when 
women make up the majority of group members, they may feel more comfort- 
able voicing their objections.!® While the research provides generalizations, 
there are always exceptions. At the same time, it is useful to recognize that men 
and women may come to a group with different argumentation styles. Groups 
should create an environment in which everybody feels comfortable arguing. 


Cultural 
Differences 
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Approaches to argumentation are often influenced by members’ cultures. 
Cultural perspectives can influence the level of argumentativeness, the values 
that form the basis for arguments, and approaches to evidence and reason- 
ing. Some cultures are not as argumentative as others. For example, Asians 
and Asian Americans are generally less comfortable engaging in an argu- 
ment. Asians may go to great lengths to preserve the harmony of a group, 
preferring to avoid an argument because it could jeopardize that harmony.!? 
It is important, however, not to overgeneralize about the characteristics of 
any culture. There are significant differences among Asian cultures. For in- 
stance, in some Indian subcultures, argumentation is encouraged. 

Culture also may dictate who should argue. Many cultures give enor- 
mous respect to the elderly. In these cultures, a young person arguing with 
someone older is viewed as disrespectful. Among several American Indian 
and African cultures, the elderly are viewed as wiser and more knowledge- 
able. The young are taught that the views of the elderly are to be accepted 
rather than challenged. 

One of the most significant cultural differences in argumentation is the 
way people use evidence to support a claim. According to Lustig and Koester, 


There are no universally accepted standards about what constitutes evi- 
dence. ... The European American culture prefers physical evidence 

and eyewitness testimony, and members of that culture see “facts” as the 
supreme kind of evidence . . . [whereas] in certain portions of Chinese cul- 
ture ... physical evidence is discounted because no connection is seen 
between .. . the physical world and human actions. . . . In certain African 
cultures, the words of a witness would be discounted and even totally dis- 
regarded because the people believe that if you speak up about seeing 
something, you must have a particular agenda in mind; in other words, no 
one is regarded as objective.”° 


Given such different perspectives about the value of evidence, the data used 
to support a claim in one culture may seem irrational in another. 


nced Argumentation 





Effective arguers balance their own needs to win an argument with the needs 
of the group to solve a problem or make a decision. Argumentation in groups 
should be cooperative rather than competitive. 

Josina Makau defines cooperative argumentation as “a process of rea- 
soned interaction on a controversial topic intended to help participants and 
audiences make the best assessments or decisions in any given situation.”71 
Cooperative arguers focus on the group’s shared goal of solving a problem 
or making the best decision. They recognize that the group is better in- 
formed through an open exchange of ideas. Although cooperative arguers 
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Personal Goals Group Goals 
Desire to Win Ethics 
Competition Cooperation 


Group 
Argumentation 





FIGURE 10.6 Group Argumentation 


want to win arguments, they do not want to do so at the expense of the 
group goal. 

Certainly you should present your best arguments in the hopes of per- 
suading others. However, keep in mind that winning is not as important as 
helping the group make the best possible decision, which may not happen to 
include your ideas. Effective arguers are willing to share their views at the 
risk of losing the argument. Cooperative group members adhere to ethical 
guidelines and recognize that the arguments of all group members are po- 
tentially valid and should receive a fair hearing. “Balancing the tension be- 
tween the need to agree and disagree, to challenge and reach convergence, to 
ask questions and make statements, is the central paradox of effective argu- 
ment in decision-making groups.”22 


mary Study Guide 





e An argument is a conclusion supported by evidence or reasons for ac- 
cepting it. Argumentation is the way group members advance their 
own positions and influence other members. 

e Argumentation promotes understanding and evaluation of issues and 
different perspectives, enhances critical thinking and persuasion, helps 
avoid groupthink, and aids decision making. 

e Argumentativeness is a constructive trait describing a person’s willing- 
ness to engage in argumentation. 

¢ The Toulmin Model represents the structure of an argument and a way 
to diagram and evaluate arguments. The components of the model are 
claim, data, warrant, backing, rebuttal, and qualifier. 

¢ When presenting an argument, state the claim, prove it with evidence, 
provide reasons, and summarize your main points. 
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¢ Claims for arguments are divided into three categories—fact, value, 
and policy. 

¢ Refutation is the act of proving another’s argument erroneous or false. 
When refuting arguments, follow these five steps: listen, state the claim, 
overview your objections, refute the evidence and/or reasoning, and 
summarize your refutation. 

e A fallacy is an error in reasoning. Some of the most common fallacies 
are: ad hominem, appeal to authority, appeal to popularity, appeal to tra- 
dition, faulty analogy, faulty cause, and hasty generalization. 

¢ Group members must be ethical arguers. The ethical considerations of 
arguers include the research responsibility, reasoning responsibility, 
common good responsibility, and social code responsibility. 

¢ The influence of gender and culture accounts for some differences in ar- 
gumentative styles. Men tend to be more competitive, whereas women 
tend to be more cooperative. Culture will influence the level of argu- 
mentativeness, and approaches to evidence and reasoning. 





e roupwork Divide and Debate 


GOAL To practice argumentation skills in a group setting. 
PARTICIPANTS Groups of 5-7 members. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Approximately half the members of each group (the pro side) should be 
assigned to present arguments in support of the following claim: “It is 
better to work in groups than it is to work individually.” The other half 
of the group (the con side) is to oppose the claim. 

2. Group members may consult the textbook for evidence in support of 
their arguments. 

3. Groups are to adhere to the following format for discussion: 


Pro Side 4 minutes 
Con Side 4 minutes 
Pro Side 2 minutes 
Con Side 4 minutes 
Pro Side 2 minutes 


4. Remember to follow the guidelines discussed in this chapter for pre- 
senting and refuting arguments. 
5. All members of the group should be encouraged to participate. 
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Argumentativeness Scale 


Directions This questionnaire contains statements about arguing contro- 
versial issues. Indicate how often each statement is true for you personally 
by placing the appropriate number in the blank. Use the following ratings to 
respond to each statement: 


1 = almost never true 
2 = rarely true 

3 = occasionally true 
4 = often true 

5 = almost always true 


While in an argument I worry that the person I am arguing 
with will form a negative impression of me. 


. Arguing over controversial issues improves my intelligence. 
. L enjoy avoiding arguments. 

. Iam energetic and enthusiastic when I argue. 

. Once I finish an argument, I promise myself that I will not 


get into another. 


Arguing with a person creates more problems for me than it 
solves, 


I have a pleasant, good feeling when I win a point in an 
argument. 


. When I finish arguing with someone, I feel nervous and 


upset. 


. I enjoy a good argument over a controversial issue. 
. I get an unpleasant feeling when I realize I am about to get 


into an argument. 


Recommended _ tfante, D. A. (1988). Arguing constructively. Prospect Heights, IL: Waveland. 


. Makau, J. M. (1990). Reasoning and communication: Thinking critically about arguments. 
Readi ng: S Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. 


Toulmin, S. (1958). The uses of argument. London: Cambridge University. 


Notes 1. Bui, T. X., Bodart, F. & Ma, P. (1997/1998 Winter). “ARBAS: A formal language 
to support argumentation in network-based organizations.” Journal of Manage- 
ment Information Systems, 14, p. 223. 
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Scoring Instructions 


1. Add your scores on items: 2, 4, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 18, 20. 

. Add 60 to the sum obtained in step 1. 

. Add your scores on items: 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 19. 

. To compute your argumentativeness score, subtract the total obtained 
in step 3 from the total obtained in step 2. 


IS WP 


Interpretation 


73-100 = High in Argumentativeness 
56-72 = Moderate in Argumentativeness 
20-55 = Low in Argumentativeness 


Argumentativeness Scale reprinted with permission from the authors, Dominic A. Infante and Andrew 


Rancer. 
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I enjoy defending my point of view on an issue. 
IT am happy when I keep an argument from happening. 


I do not like to miss the opportunity to argue a controversial 
issue, 


I prefer being with people who rarely disagree with me. 
I consider an argument an exciting intellectual exchange. 


I find myself unable to think of effective points during an 
argument. 


I feel refreshed after an argument on a controversial issue. 
I have the ability to do well in an argument. 
I try to avoid getting into arguments. 


I feel excitement when I expect that a conversation I am in 
is leading to an argument. 





. Brashers, D. E., Adkins, M., & Meyers, R. E. (1994). Argumentation and 
computer-mediated group decision making. In L. R. Frey (Ed.), Group communi- 
cation in context: Studies of natural groups. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, p. 264. 

. Kuhn, D. (1992). Thinking as argument. Harvard Educational Review, 62, pp. 


156-157. 


. Govier, T. (1992). A practical study of argument (3rd ed.). Belmont, CA: 
Wadsworth, p. 3. 

. Makau, J. M. (1990). Reasoning and communication: Thinking critically about argu- 
ments. Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, p. 54. 
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Multimedia 

Ethical Considerations 
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Public Group Presentations 
Team Presentations 


Questions and Answers 
Balanced Oral Presentations 


esentations in Groups 





The spontaneous, give-and-take nature of a group discussion enhances a 
group’s ability to share information and solve problems. There are, however, 
circumstances in which groups may set aside time for less spontaneous and 
more structured forms of communication. Individual members or a selected 
spokesperson may be asked or required to make an oral presentation. The 
following three scenarios illustrate how such presentations become part of 
the group process: 


¢ Debating the Tuition Proposal. The student government association at 
Fallingstar State College has been asked to discuss the college’s pro- 
posal to increase tuition by 10 percent. In order to ensure that everyone 
has an equal chance to speak at the meeting, student representatives are 
limited to three-minute statements. 

¢ Opposing the Tuition Proposal. The student government association se- 
lects a spokesperson to make an oral presentation opposing the pro- 
posed tuition increase at the monthly meeting of Fallingstar State 
College’s board of trustees. 

¢ Appealing for State Funding. The president of Fallingstar State College 
asks the student government association’s spokesperson to be part of a 
group presentation to the state legislature’s appropriations committee in 
which a team of administrators, faculty, staff, and students will be given 
forty-five minutes to present a request for increased state funding. 


During the course of any group discussion or meeting, an oral presentation 
may be required by one or more group members. In other situations, a group 
member may be asked to make an oral presentation to an outside group or 
audience. In such situations, the reputation and quality of a group may be 
judged by how well its members succeed as speakers. As Leech put it, re- 


TOOLBOX 11.1 Fear of Speaking 


The number one fear of most North Americans is the fear of speaking in 
front of groups. Regardless of the setting of an oral presentation, there are 
several guidelines that can help a nervous speaker manage and survive the __ 
effects of “stage fright.” Included among these guidelines are (1) realize 


you are not alone; (2) read and talk about it; (3) be well prepared; and 
(4) learn communication skills. In this chapter, we focus on how to make 
sure you are well prepared as well as how to practice and deliver an eff 
tive oral presentation. Chapter 5: Confidence in Groups discusses adc 
tional ways of coping with communication apprehension. _ : 
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gardless of the setting, “a presentation is your opportunity to shine or to 
blow it. I have seen careers take quantum jumps as a result of good perfor- 
mance in presentations and receive severe setbacks for poor communica- 
tion.”’ Whether it is within a group, on behalf of a group, or by an entire 
group, an oral presentation occurs when a member is given the opportunity 
to speak, uninterrupted, to a group of people. 

This chapter offers specific guidelines that can help you prepare and pre- 
sent a successful oral presentation that is adapted to the needs and character- 
istics of a group and its goals. These guidelines also can be used in the event 
that you or your group has to make a presentation to an outside audience. 


ral Presentation Guidelines 


Purpose 





Most experienced speakers do not follow a strict set of rules. Instead, they 
use a set of guidelines to direct them through critical decision-making steps. 
Based on a model developed by Engleberg, the guidelines shown in Fig- 
ure 11.1 represent essential decision-making points and questions that should 
be addressed when developing an oral presentation.” 


The first and most important step in developing a successful oral presenta- 
tion is identifying your purpose. Purpose is not the same as topic. Purpose 
determines what you want your listeners to know, think, believe, or do as a 
result of your presentation. For example, the discussion topic for the student 
government association at Fallingstar State College is the proposed tuition in- 
crease. A student speaker’s purpose, however, may be to support or oppose 


Order Guideline Key Question 

| Purpose What is the goal of your oral presentation? 

2 People How will you adapt to the members of your 
audience? 

3 Place How will you adapt to the occasion and setting of 
your presentation? 

4 Preparation What ideas and information should you include? 

5 Planning How will you organize and support your ideas? 

6 Personal Credibility How can you enhance your believability and 

perceived competence? 
il Performance How should you practice and deliver your 


presentation? 


FIGURE 11.1 Oral Presentation Guidelines 
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People 





EFFECTIVE speakers adapt 
their presentations to the 
characteristics of audi- 
ence members. What 
might a speaker consider 
when adapting to this au- 
dience? (Bob Daemm- 
rich/The Image Works) 


the increase. In a group discussion, the general topic of an oral presentation 
is usually predetermined by the group and its agenda. Thus, when a student 
rises to speak for or against higher tuition, everyone is well aware of the topic 
but may be unable to predict the speaker’s position or arguments. Having a 
clear purpose does not necessarily mean you will achieve it. Without a pur- 
pose, though, little can be accomplished and much can be lost. 


If the first and most important guideline in developing an oral presentation is 
identifying your purpose, the next most important is to analyze and adapt to 
your listeners—the people who are members of your group or an outside au- 
dience. This process begins by finding answers to these two questions: What 
are their characteristics? What are their opinions? 


Characteristics. Two characteristics to consider when analyzing a group 
of listeners are demographic traits and individual attributes. Demographic 
traits include age, gender, race, ethnicity, reli- 
gion, and marital status. If you have been work- 
ing in a group for a long time, it will be easy to 
catalog the demographic traits of its members. 
Before a new or large audience, the task is more 
difficult. Take a good look at your listeners to 
note visible demographic traits such as age, gen- 
der, and race. At the same time, assume that 
there is more diversity than similarity among au- 
dience members. 

Within a group, individual attributes take 
into account the distinctive features of group 
members such as job title and status, special in- 
terests, relationships with other members, and 
length of group membership. Demographic traits 
and individual attributes can affect how group 
members react to you and your message. For ex- 
ample, students who support themselves on lim- 
ited incomes may oppose a tuition increase more 
strongly than students whose parents pay their 
tuition and can afford the increase. 


Opinions. There can be as many opinions in an audience as there are 
members. Some members will agree with you before you begin your oral 
presentation, whereas others will disagree no matter what you say. Some lis- 
teners will have no opinion about an issue and be quite willing to accept a 
reasonable point of view or proposal. Try to predict who or how many lis- 
teners will agree, disagree, or be undecided. 


Place 
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If most of your listeners agree with you, are undecided, or have no opin- 
ion, your oral presentation should focus on introducing new information or 
summarizing the most important ideas and arguments. When people share 
the same opinions and goals, an oral presentation should update listeners 
who are in need of information and motivate them to work as a united team. 
For example, if student government members are universally opposed to a 
tuition increase, a speaker could focus on motivating that audience to take 
political action. 

If audience members disagree with you, make sure that you have set re- 
alistic goals. Asking students to storm the president’s office may get the ad- 
ministration’s attention but may be too radical for most students to support. 
A second strategy is to work at getting audience members to listen to you. 
You can’t do that by telling them that you're right and they’re wrong. You 
can’t change their minds if they won’t listen. Instead, try to find common 
ground. Find a belief or value that you share with those who disagree. Em- 
phasizing the ideas, feelings, history, and hopes that people share can help 
you overcome resistance. For example, if a student speaker tells the board of 
trustees that the student government wants to help them find a solution to 
the financial crisis, the board may be more willing to listen to student con- 
cerns about the proposed tuition increase. Finally, when you address a con- 
troversial issue, make sure you support your arguments with fair and 
reasonable evidence. If your arguments and evidence are weak, your oppo- 
nents are likely to use those weaknesses against you. 


Deciding how to adapt to the occasion and setting of an oral presentation re- 
quires more than taking a quick look at the seating arrangements for a meet- 
ing. Ask questions about where and when you will be speaking. 


Where? Where will you deliver your oral presentation—in a large confer- 


ence room, an auditorium, a classroom? What are the seating arrangements? 
Are there any distracting sights or sounds? Can the lighting be changed? Will 


TOOLBOX 11.2 Influencing Group Members 


Understanding how to develop and defend an argument is a valuable skill 
when presenting an oral presentation or answering group questions. By 
clearly stating the claim of your argument, supporting your claim with evi- 


dence, providing valid reasons for your position, and summarizing your con- 
clusion, you are more likely to have your ideas and opinions taken seriously 
by others. Chapter 10: Argumentation in Groups examines the role and — 

uses of argumentation as a means of achieving group and individual goals. 
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Preparation 


Planning 


TOOLBOX 11.3. Information as Supporting Material 


Different types of information (facts, testimony, statistics, definitions, de- 
scriptions, and examples) can be used as supporting material for an oral pre- 
sentation. In choosing a specific type of information as supporting material, 
make sure that it is appropriate for your audience and advances your pur- 


pose. For example, whereas facts and statistics can be useful to compare tu- 
ition rates at different colleges, testimony and examples of the personal 

hardships that students will face if tuition is increased can be highly persua- 
sive. Chapter 12: Informed Groups focuses on how to search for and select 
information that can be used as supporting material for an oral presentation. 





you need a microphone? Will special equipment be needed for presentation 
aids? Once you have answered such questions, the next step is figuring out 
how to adapt to where you will be delivering your presentation. For example, 
a request for a microphone would be in order if a student government 
spokesperson learns that several hundred students plan to attend the board 
of trustees meeting. 


When? Will you be speaking in the morning or afternoon? Are you sched- 
uled to speak for five minutes, twenty minutes, an hour? What comes before 
or after your presentation—other presentations, lunch, a question-and- 
answer session? The answers to questions about timing may require you to 
make major adjustments to your oral presentation. If you are given a time 
limit for your presentation, the limit should be respected. Whether you are 
scheduled for five minutes or one hour, never add more than 5 percent to 
your allotted time. Even better, aim for 5 percent less. Most people lose pa- 
tience with someone who speaks too long. 


As soon as you know you have to make an oral presentation, start collecting 
ideas and information. Gathering materials can be as simple as spending a few 
hours thinking about the purpose of your presentation or as complicated and 
time-consuming as spending days doing research on the Internet and in the li- 
brary. Regardless of the topic or your purpose, try to research multiple sources 
and include more than one type of information in your oral presentation. 


Planning a speech requires organizing your ideas and supporting material in 
a way that will help you achieve your purpose. Ask yourself whether there is 
a natural structure or framework for your message. What common ideas 
have appeared in most of your materials? What information seems most in- 
teresting, important, and relevant to the purpose of your presentation? 
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Reason Giving Three reasons why we should increase the dues are... 
Time Arrangement The college’s hiring steps must be complied with in the 
following order... 
Space Arrangement The following membership increases occurred in the 
east, south, west, and central regions... 
Problem-Solution This research method avoids the problems we encountered 
last time... 
Causes and Effects Here’s what could happen if we fail to increase our dues... 


Stories and Examples _|’ve contacted four community associations in this county 
and here’s what | found... 


Compare-—Contrast Let’s take a look at the two research methods we 
considered... 


FIGURE 11.2 Organizational Pattern 


Organizational Patterns. Fortunately, there are many patterns of organi- 
zation that can help you put your ideas and information in order. Figure 11.2 
summarizes some common patterns. 

Regardless of whethet you choose one of the patterns shown in the figure 
or invent a different organizational structure better suited to your needs, you 
should always focus on your purpose. Consider whether a pattern lends itself 
to achieving the purpose of your oral presentation. If it does, you can move 
on to connecting your supporting material to the organizational pattern you 
have chosen. 


Outlining Your Presentation. Outlines for an oral presentation start 
with a few basic building blocks. A simple model outline can be used to or- 
ganize almost any kind of oral presentation. 


I. Introduction 
II. Central Idea or Purpose 
(Preview of Main Points) 
Ill. Body of Presentation 
A. Main Point #1 
1. Supporting Material 
2. Supporting Material 
B. Main Point #2 
1. Supporting Material 
2. Supporting Material 
C. Main Point #3 
1. Supporting Material 
2. Supporting Material 
IV. Conclusion 
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Personal 
Credibility 


Naturally, every outline will differ depending on the number of main points 
and the amount and type of supporting material you use. Once you have out- 
lined your presentation, the major sections should be filled in with more spe- 
cific ideas and supporting material. 

The introduction of an oral presentation should be used to gain audience 
attention and interest. An effective beginning should direct the audience's at- 
tention toward you and your message. An interesting example, statistic, quo- 
tation, or story at the beginning of a presentation can “warm up” your 
audience and prepare them for your message. 

The “central idea or purpose” section of an oral presentation lets you ex- 
plain your basic purpose and provides an opportunity to preview the main 
points of your presentation. This section should be brief, no more than a few 
sentences. It just reveals your purpose and, in some cases, the organizational 
plan you will use in the body of the presentation. 

The heart of your oral presentation is the “body” section. Here you add 
your supporting material to each main point. No matter how many main 
points there are, each should be justified or backed up with at least one type 
of supporting material. If you can use several different types, your presenta- 
tion will be more interesting and impressive. 

The end of a presentation should have a strong and well-planned conclu- 
sion. An effective conclusion can help listeners remember the most important 
parts of your message. A quick summary, a brief story, a memorable quota- 
tion, or a challenge to the group can leave a strong final impression. 

Figure 11.3 represents the organizational structure and notes that could 
be used for a presentation by a student spokesperson to Fallingstar State Col- 
lege’s board of trustees. 


In an oral presentation, your personal credibility depends on how well the 
audience can identify with you and your message. No matter how much you 
know about the subject or how sincere you are about your purpose, it is your 
audience’s opinion that determines whether you are perceived as qualified 
and believable. Hart, Friedrich, and Brooks define a speaker’s personal cred- 
ibility as “an audience’s perceptions of the speaker (independent of the 
speaker’s intent or purpose) which vary over time and lead the audience to 
accept or reject the attitude, belief, and/or action the speaker proposes.”? 
This guideline may sound simple—improve your credibility and the audi- 
ence will believe you—but it depends on many factors. Two important fac- 
tors that have been isolated by researchers are competence and character. 
Competence describes whether you know what you are talking about 
and can effectively communicate that content to your audience.‘ If you are 
not a recognized expert on a subject, you must demonstrate that you are well 
prepared. There is nothing wrong with letting your group or audience mem- 
bers know how much time and effort you have put into researching the topic 
or with sharing your surprise at discovering new ideas and information. In 
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Z SAMPLE PRESENTATION OUTLINE 








Hold the Line on Tuition 


|. Introduction 


Story: Student who had to choose between buying shoes for her children and paying tuition for her 
nursing courses. 


ll. Central Idea or Purpose 


Because a tuition increase will have a devastating effect on many students, we ask you to search for 
other ways to manage the college’s financial crisis. 





lll. Body of Presentation 


A. Another tuition increase will prevent students from continuing or completing their college 
education on schedule. 


1. More students are becoming part-time rather than full-time students. (College statistics) 
2. Students are taking longer to complete their college degrees. (College statistics) 


3. Students are sacrificing important needs to pay their tuition bills. 
(Quotations and examples from college newspaper) 


B. There are better ways to manage the college’s financial crisis. 


1. Consolidate areas and reduce the number of administrators and support staff. 
(Comparison college of same size that has less staff) 





2. Seek more state and grant funding. 
(Statistics from national publication comparing funding levels and grants at similar types 


of colleges) 


3. Re-evaluate cost and need for activities and services such as athletic teams, the off-campus 
homecoming and scholarship balls, intersession courses, and full staffing during summer 
sessions. (Examples) 


IV. Conclusion 
Money is a terrible thing to waste when students’ hearts and minds are at stake. Let’s work together 


to guarantee that all of our students become proud and grateful alumni. 


ll mente NA mca 








FIGURE 11.3 Sample Presentation Outline 
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Performance 


both cases, you would be demonstrating that you have worked hard to be- 
come a qualified and competent speaker. 

Character raises questions about your goodwill and honesty. Are you 
trustworthy and sincere? Do you put the group’s goal above your own? 
Sprague and Stuart ask a third question: “Do you make a special effort to be 
fair in presenting evidence, acknowledging limitations of your data and 
opinions, and conceding those parts of your opponent's case that have valid- 
ity?” If audiences and group members don’t trust you, it won’t matter what 
you Say. 


By the time you start asking questions about delivery, you should know what 
you want to say and have given some thought to how you want to say it. 
Zarefsky writes that “how you say something affects what is really being said, 
and it certainly affects what is heard and understood. Good delivery will 
help the audience to listen, understand, remember, and act on the speech.” 


Forms of Delivery. In many group and public audience settings, you will 
be asked to speak impromptu—a form of delivery without advance prepara- 
tion or practice. For example, a board of trustees member may ask a student 
spokesperson a question after an oral presentation. The student must re- 
spond impromptu. Being well informed and anticipating such requests is the 
best way to be prepared for impromptu speaking. 

When you do have advance notice, you will be more effective if you 
speak extemporaneously. In extemporaneous speaking, you have time to 
prepare but do not write out and read your presentation word for word. In- 
stead you should use an outline of key words or a brief set of notes for guid- 
ance. Try to avoid reading your presentation. Even though it may be well 
written and well read, such delivery is too formal for many settings. More- 
over, reading from a script prevents you from observing listener reactions 
and modifying your presentation as a result of those reactions. 


Vocal and Physical Delivery. The key to a successful performance is 
practice. Waiting until you begin your presentation is much too late to make 
delivery decisions. Moreover, the only way to accurately predict the length of 
your presentation is to practice out loud and time it. The place to work on 
how you sound and look is during rehearsal sessions. 

Vocal characteristics such as volume, rate, pitch, articulation, and pro- 
nunciation can be controlled and practiced. Rehearse your presentation in a 
voice loud enough to be heard but without shouting. Even in a small group 
setting, an oral presentation requires a bit more volume than you would use 
in a normal conversation. It is also advisable to monitor the rate at which you 
speak. Many listeners have difficulty following someone who speaks at a rate 
that exceeds 180 words per minute. The most tolerable and useful all-purpose 
rate is 140-180 words per minute.” 
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Sometimes speakers are difficult to understand because their articulation 
is not clear. Poor articulation is often described as sloppy speech or mum- 
bling. Generally, it helps to speak a little slower and a little louder, and to 
open your mouth a little wider than usual. Similar problems can occur when 
words are mispronounced. Because it can be embarrassing to mispronounce 
a word or a person’s name, look up the words in a dictionary or ask someone 
how to pronounce them correctly. 

The single most important physical characteristic in an oral presentation 
is eye contact. Look directly at the individual members of your audience, eye- 
to-eye. Holcombe and Stein contend that even before a large audience “the 
only kind of eye contact that successfully establishes the feeling of connection 
with members of the audience is a reasonably long, in-focus look at specific 
individuals.”8 

There is more to body movement than thinking about how you sit in a 
chair or stand before a group. Your gestures, appearance, and actions can add 
to or detract from your presentation. If you are well prepared and have prac- 
ticed, your gestures and movements should be natural. At the same time, try 
to avoid distracting gestures such as pushing up eyeglasses, tapping the table 
with a pencil, and pulling on a strand of hair. Such annoying movements can 
draw attention away from the content of your presentation. 


Presentation Aids. Presentation aids are supplementary audio and/or 
visual materials that help an audience understand and remember what is 
said in a discussion or oral presentation. Effective presentation aids can make 
a dull topic interesting, a complex idea understandable, and a long presen- 
tation endurable. In fact, “for many people, well-designed visuals are the 
hallmark of a professional presentation.”? Studies sponsored by the 3M cor- 
poration found that group “presenters who use visual aids are perceived as 
better prepared, more professional, more highly credible, and more interest- 
ing than those who do not.”?° At first, these findings may be difficult to be- 
lieve. Can something as simple as an overhead transparency make that much 
difference? The answer is yes. 

Presentation aids can take many forms: handouts, posters, flip charts, 
overhead transparencies, computer-generated slides, and videos. The follow- 
ing list of dos and don’ts can help you avoid some of the common pitfalls that 
speakers encounter when using presentation aids. 


e Explain the Point. A presentation aid does not speak for itself. You may 
need to explain why you have chosen it and what it means. 

¢ Wait Until It’s Time. Prepare listeners for a presentation aid so they will 
want to see it. Give them enough time to look at it so that they don’t 
mind turning their attention back to you. 

e Don't Talk to Your Aid. You control the presentation aid; it shouldn’t 
control you. Talk directly to the people in your audience, not to the 
poster, flip chart, or slide. 
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Restraint 


hnology and Presentation Aids 


¢ Be Prepared to Do Without. Presentation aids can be lost or damaged; 
equipment can malfunction. Have a backup plan. Be prepared to make 
your presentation without your aids. 


Above and beyond these dos and don'ts, there is one more piece of advice 
that should not be ignored—practice, practice, practice. Not only can prac- 
tice improve your overall performance, it can alert you to problems with your 
presentation aids. For example, we once watched a consultant put almost 
everything in her talk on transparencies. As soon as she projected something 
onto the screen, she would turn around and point out the numbers that she 
thought were important. Unfortunately she stood right between the screen 
and the projector so that most of the information was projected onto her back. 
If she had practiced in front of others before making the presentation, the 
problem could have been avoided. 


Only a dozen years ago, a hand-drawn poster would have been an accept- 
able presentation aid in most situations. This is no longer the case. The avail- 
ability of presentation software has increased audience expectations and 
made it possible for speakers to create more professional-looking presenta- 
tion aids. You are probably familiar with some presentation software. Among 
the more popular products are Microsoft PowerPoint, Adobe Persuasion, 
Correll’s Presentation, and Astound’s Astound! Presentation software is 
used to create slides that can be displayed on an overhead projector, a com- 
puter monitor, or directly from a computer onto a screen. Most presentation 
software packages also contain features for printing a speaker’s notes and 
handouts. 

The first question you should ask yourself is whether you even need a 
slide to make a particular point. Sometimes a message can be communicated 
more effectively through words alone. As the use of presentation software 
has become more popular, many listeners complain that even the simplest 
presentations have become dull displays of unnecessary slides that waste 
everyone’s time. Although we cannot provide comprehensive instruction on 
how to use presentation software, we can urge you to follow some basic de- 
sign principles regardless of the software you use. Figure 11.4 provides five 
guidelines for designing computer-based presentation aids. 


Presentation software offers such a dazzling array of graphics, fonts, colors, 
and other visual elements that the first inclination is to use them all. Resist the 


Type 
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Presentation Software Design Guidelines 


Exercise Choose Use appropriate Don't overuse Avoid 
restraint readable templates and multimedia copyright 
typefaces graphics effects violations 


FIGURE 11.4 Presentation Software Design Guidelines 


temptation. More often than not, a simple slide will be much more effective 
than a complex one. 

We offer two recommendations that can help you decide how much is 
“just right” for a presentation using computer-generated slides: (1) Make 
only one point on each slide and (2) Follow the 6-by-6 rule. Each slide 
should make only one point, and the title of the slide should state that 
point. Everything else on the slide should support the main point. It takes 
less time to present two well-structured slides than to load up one slide 
with a muddled message.!! In addition, aim for no more than six lines of 
text with six words per line. This rule of thumb allows your slide to contain 
the main heading and several bullet points below without bloating into in- 
formation overload.'* These recommendations also make excellent guide- 
lines for other types of presentation aids, including hand-drawn posters 
and flip charts. 

Please remember that an aid is only an aid; slides are not a presentation. 
They are not meant to be a script, read word for word. Ringle recommends 
balancing “tersity” and diversity. By tersity, he means making slides compact 
and concise while using them to add variety and interest. Finding this bal- 
ance depends on understanding the value of presentation aids and the pit- 
falls to avoid when adding technical “sizzle” to your presentation. 


After deciding what you want to put on a slide, you will need to select a type- 
face or font. “Users of presentation software have instant access to a veritable 
candy store of typefaces with tempting names like Arial, Calypso, Gold 
Rush, and Circus.”!4 Again, exercise restraint. Too many typefaces looks am- 
ateurish. As a general rule, never use more than two different fonts on a 
single slide. As much as you may be tempted, avoid the fancy, but difficult- 
to-read, fonts. You are better off choosing common typefaces such as Hel- 
vetica, Arial, or Times Roman. 
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Templates and 
Graphics 


Multimedia 


The size of type is as important as the selection of font. The best way to de- 
termine if your type is large enough is to prepare a few sample slides and pro- 
ject them in the room where your group will be meeting. Generally, you should 
try to avoid type that is smaller than 24 points. If you find that you have more 
text then will fit on a slide, don’t reduce the size of the type. This is an indica- 
tion that you are trying to put too much text on one slide. Textual slides should 
contain just a few key words. Reducing the size of the type to include more text 
not only makes for a poor visual aid, but also makes it less legible. 


On a slide-by-slide basis, use a consistent style and background. From within 
your presentation software, you can select any of several dozen backgrounds 
or templates. Here too, it is important to exercise restraint. In most cases, it is 
better to choose a modest background that will spruce up your slide but not 
compete with your words, charts, or graphics. 

In choosing graphics, the first question you must ask yourself is whether 
group members really need to see the picture you want to use. If, for ex- 
ample, you are making a presentation about a new medical device, it may be 
useful to show the actual device or a picture of the device. On the other hand, 
including a picture of a doctor during the presentation would probably not 
be useful. A picture of a doctor does not help explain the medical device. 

Artwork that doesn’t have a specific purpose can get in the way of your 
presentation. Presentation software often comes with numerous clip-art im- 
ages that you may be tempted to use. Resist the temptation to use graphic el- 
ements just because you can. More often than not, clip-art graphics get in the 
way of messages when the graphic is not the reason for displaying the slide. 


Today’s multimedia technology allows you to use words, charts, graphics, 
sounds, and animation in a single presentation. It is possible to create pre- 
sentation aids so dazzling that group members remember more about the 
slides than about you or your message. While there are times when anima- 
tion or sound may enhance understanding, these multimedia components 
are frequently no more than window dressing. They can be extraneous items 
that get in the way of the message rather than increase understanding. The 
last thing you want is for your group to leave a presentation wondering how 
you got the Tyrannosaurus rex to eat the pie chart instead of discussing the 
data that was represented in the pie chart. 

Multimedia is often misused by presenters. Some multimedia effects are 
so overused that they are becoming cliches. Beginning a presentation with 
the theme from Rocky or 2001: A Space Odyssey is not only unnecessary, but 
tired. If you decide to include multimedia effects in a presentation, you 
should be able to articulate a reason for doing so other than “it’s neat.” Ringle 
warns that the fine line between “adding enough to spice up the presenta- 
tion” and “overpowering” your listeners is often trampled by enthusiastic 


Ethical 
Considerations 
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presenters.'° Multimedia presentations may be fun to put together, but they 
must be well designed, well rehearsed, and well presented. 


Technology not only makes it easier to create professional-looking presenta- 
tion aids, it also makes it easier to appropriate the creative work of others into 
a presentation. When the creation of visual or audio images is a person’s 
livelihood, the uncompensated use of such images raises ethical questions. 
Such unfair use may even be a violation of federal copyright laws. A discus- 
sion of whether a particular use of an image is illegal is far beyond the scope 
of this book; however, you should be aware of the legal and ethical implica- 
tions of using unlicensed images. 

A whole industry has developed to provide clip-art and clip-audio to 
computer users. A user who purchases these packages has the right to make 
copies of the images and use them in presentations. Likewise, the visual and 
audio images that are included with presentation software can be used in your 
presentations. On the other hand, if you create a computer image by scanning 
the image from another source or you obtain the image from the Internet, your 
conscience and your knowledge of copyright law must act as your guide. 


up Presentations 





Public Group 
Presentations 


So far, this chapter has emphasized the ways in which oral presentation 
guidelines can be applied to small groups and to external audiences. If, how- 
ever, you are asked to make a presentation as a member of a public group or 
as part of a team presentation, there are special factors to consider. 


Chapter 1 describes four different types of public groups: panel discussions, 
symposia, forums, and governance groups. In all these settings, group mem- 
bers speak to a public audience. 

In addition to following the oral presentation guidelines described in this 
chapter, you should go one step further. Make sure you have considered the 
unique requirements of a presentation by a public group for a public audi- 
ence. As a member of a public group, you have a responsibility to yourself, 
your group, and your audience. 

When you are participating in a public group, remember that you are “on 
stage” all the time—even when you are not speaking. If you look bored while 
another member is speaking, the audience may wonder whether that speaker 
has anything worth sharing. Holcombe and Stein maintain that during a 
public group presentation, an attentive audience will notice other group mem- 
bers’ “gestures, facial expression, and posture. They deliberately look for 
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Team 
Presentations 


unspoken disagreements or conflicts.”1© For example, if a member of 
Fallingstar State College’s board of trustees rolls his eyes every time another 
board member speaks in support of student concerns, the audience will re- 
ceive a mixed message about the board’s commitment to serving student 
needs. Try to look at and support the other members of your group when they 
speak and hope that they will do the same for you. 


When a solitary group member prepares an oral presentation, dozens of deci- 
sions must be made. When an entire group is charged with preparing a pre- 
sentation, the task becomes enormously complex. Unlike a panel discussion, 
symposium, forum, or governance group, a team presentation is not, neces- 
sarily, designed for a general audience; its goal is to inform and influence a 
very special audience. 'A team presentation is a well-coordinated, persuasive 
presentation by a cohesive group of speakers who are trying to influence an 
audience of key decision makers. Team presentations are common in non- 
profit agencies and international corporations. They are seen in marketing 
presentations, contract competitions, and organizational requests for funding. 


e A professional football team seeking backing for a new stadium brings 
a well-rehearsed group of executives and players to a public meeting at 
which they explain how the stadium will enhance the economic devel- 
opment and prestige of the community without adversely affecting the 
surrounding neighborhoods. 

¢ Companies making the “shortlist” of businesses considered for a lucra- 
tive government contract are asked to make team presentations to the 
officials who will award the final contract. 

e Ina presentation to the state legislature’s appropriations committee, a 
state college’s board chairperson, college president, academic vice presi- 
dent, and student representative are given a total of forty-five minutes 
to justify their request for more state funding. 


Team presentations are used to decide whether a group or company is 
competent enough to perform a task or take on a major responsibility. Team 
presentations are also used to present a united front when organizations are 
seeking support and endorsements. Thomas Leech describes how significant 
a team presentation can be: 


Team presentations are important; the stakes are often high. There generally 
has to be a significant reason to gather a diverse, highly paid, and often influ- 
ential group together to hear a team of presenters. And whether the presen- 
tation involves the company president or a junior designer, the presenting 
team has to put forth a great deal of time and money in getting ready, re- 
flecting the importance an organization places on team presentations. !7 


A team presentation is not a collection of individual speeches; it is a team 
product. Although a symposium is a coordinated presentation, symposium 
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speakers do not necessarily present a unified front or have a strategic goal as 
their purpose. In many ways, the team presentation is the ultimate group 
challenge because it requires efficient and effective decision making as well 
as coordinated performance. Groups that work well in the conference room 
may fall apart in the spotlight of a team presentation. 

Fortunately, the oral presentation guidelines described in this chapter 
can direct a group through the critical decision-making steps needed to de- 
velop an effective team presentation. Much like a single speaker, a team should 
(1) determine the team presentation’s overall purpose or theme; (2) adapt the 
presentation to a specific group of decision makers; (3) adjust to the place 
where the team presentation will be delivered; (4) prepare and share appro- 
priate supporting materials; (5) plan the introduction, organization, and con- 
clusion to each team member’s presentation as well as to the entire team’s 
presentation; (6) enhance the team’s credibility by demonstrating its exper- 
tise and trustworthiness; and (7) practice until the team’s performance ap- 
proaches perfection. In addition to these guidelines, a team must make sure 
that everyone, including management, knows what the team is going to do 
and that every detail has been considered. 

Team presentations require a great deal of time, effort, and money to pre- 
pare and present. The payoffs, however, are high. Leech reports that in 1992, 
the Department of Energy awarded a $2.2 billion contract for environmental 
cleanup to a team headed by Fluor Corporation, following team presenta- 
tions by several companies. Assistant Energy Secretary Leo P. Duff said Fluor 
made the best impression. “All the firms had capabilities, but how the team 
works as a team in the oral presentations is a key determining factor.”!® The 
awarding of a $2.2 billion contract should convert anyone who doubts the 
value of effective team presentations. 


stions and Answers 





Once you or your team has completed a well-prepared presentation, you 
may not be finished; group or audience members may have questions or 
comments. The key to making a question-and-answer session a positive ex- 
perience for everyone is to be prepared to answer a variety of questions and 
to know what to do when you don’t have an answer. 

If there is a single rule, it is this: answer the question. One way to prac- 
tice for a question-and-answer session is to follow these guidelines: 


e Be brief. Respond to questions with no more than three sentences. 

e Be honest. If you don’t know the answer to a question, admit it. Don’t 
change the subject. The audience will know if you are avoiding the 
issue. 
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¢ Be specific. Provide appropriate information. Have some ready-made 
remarks including interesting statistics, stories, examples, and quota- 
tions that you can use in your answers. 


If you run into difficult or hostile questions, remember that just because 
one listener disagrees with you doesn’t mean that everyone is against you. If 
you encounter an antagonistic question, remember the listening guideline 
“Listen before you leap.” Take your time before answering and do not strike 
back in anger. Try to paraphrase the question to make sure you understand 
what the person is asking. If you are prepared and ready for questions, you 
should have little difficulty dealing with the unexpected. 


Salanced Oral Presentations 





“Having the floor” in a group discussion is not the same as “being on stage” 
for a public presentation. When preparing and delivering an oral presenta- 
tion, a group member must adapt to the needs and expectations of the audi- 
ence. In an oral presentation, listeners may expect to hear accurate 
information but not a long-winded technical report; that can be done in writ- 
ing. In an oral presentation, listeners may want to understand every word but 
not be exposed to a dramatic performance; that should be done on the stage. 
Finally, an audience may expect to hear a well-developed argument but not 
an impassioned plea; that should be done in court. 

The guidelines outlined in this chapter cannot produce a successful oral 
presentation—only you can. Yet regardless of whether you are talking to a 
group of friends or the state legislature, you should try to make informed de- 
cisions about purpose, people, place, preparation, planning, personal credi- 


Speaker’s Purpose Speech Topic 
Speechmaking Principles Audience Expectations 
Content Delivery 


Oral 
Presentations 





FIGURE 11.5 Oral Presentations 
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bility, and performance. Understanding and balancing these factors will 
guide you toward an effective and impressive oral presentation. 


mary Study Guide 





¢ Incertain situations, group members may be asked or required to give 
an oral presentation within a group, on behalf of a group, or as part of 
a team presentation. 

¢ The seven critical decision-making guidelines in the presentation 
process are (1) purpose, (2) people, (3) place, (4) preparation, (5) plan- 
ning, (6) personal credibility, and (7) performance. 

¢ The first and most important step in developing a successful oral pre- 
sentation is determining what you want your listeners to know, think, 
believe, or do as a result of your presentation. 

¢ Audience analysis requires adapting to listener characteristics and 
opinions. 

¢ Adapting to the place where you will be speaking involves asking ques- 
tions about where and when you will deliver your presentation. 

¢ Commonly used patterns of organization for an oral presentation are 
reason giving, time arrangement, space arrangement, problem-solution, 
causes and effects, stories and examples, and compare-contrast. 

e An effective oral presentation should have an interesting introduction, 
a statement of purpose, a well-organized body, and a memorable 
conclusion. 

¢ Two major factors that enhance a speaker’s credibility are competence 
and character. 

¢ The elements of delivery that can be practiced and controlled are use of 
notes, vocal characteristics, eye contact, and body movement. 

e¢ When using presentation aids to enhance your oral presentation, talk to 
your audience rather than to the aids, explain the aids at the appropri- 
ate time, and be prepared to present without them. 

¢ When using computer software to develop presentation aids, exercise 
restraint in the selection of typefaces, templates, graphics, and multi- 
media effects. 

¢ When delivering an oral presentation as a member of a public group, 
remember that you are “on stage” at all times. 

¢ Developing and delivering an effective team presentation requires a rig- 
orous approach to all phases of the speechmaking process. 

e You can prepare for listener questions in advance. During a question- 
and-answer session you should answer questions as directly and clearly 
as possible. 
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C upwork A Practice Speech 





GOAL To practice delivery skills by providing experience in impromptu, 
extemporaneous, manuscript, and memorized speaking. 


PARTICIPANTS All members of the class. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Each student should prepare a short oral presentation in which four 
forms of delivery are used as follows: 

¢ Memorized. Recite 30 seconds of something memorized—a poem, 
the Pledge of Allegiance, song lyrics, etc. 

e Manuscript. Read 60 seconds of any piece of prose—a book, a 
newspaper or magazine article, etc. 

e Extemporaneous. Spend 60 seconds talking to the audience about a 
personal experience or opinion—what hobbies you have, what you 
think about a campus or political issue, etc. 

e Impromptu. After completing these presentations, someone in the 
audience should ask a question. Answer the question in 30 seconds 
or less. 

2. Assess each speaker’s performance, and answer the following questions 
about all of the oral presentations: 
Which forms of delivery 

¢ were the most natural? 

¢ had the most eye contact? 

¢ were the most interesting to look at? 

¢ were the easiest to listen to? 








ASSESSMENT. 
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Oral Presentation Rating Scale 


Directions Use the following presentation guidelines to assess how well a 
group member, group spokesperson, or team makes an oral presentation to 
the group or a public audience. Identify the speaker's strengths as well as 
suggestions for improvement. 


SATIS- UNSATIS- 
PRESENTATION GUIDELINES SUPERIOR FACTORY FACTORY 


Purpose: Sets clear and 
reasonable goal. 


People: Adapts to listeners. 


Place: Adapts to occasion and 
setting. 


Preparation: Uses a variety of 
effective supporting material. 


Planning: Uses clear organization; 
effective introduction and conclusion; 
clear language. 


Personal credibility: Demonstrates 
competence and character. 


Performance: Uses voice, body, and 
presentation aids effectively. 


Comments 
Strengths of Oral Presentation: 


Suggestions for Improvement: 
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Needing 
Research 


Well-informed groups are more likely to succeed. Researchers investigating 
why some groups succeed while others fail emphasize that the amount and 
accuracy of information available to a group is a critical factor in predicting 
its success. Hirokawa concludes that “the ability of a group to gather and re- 
tain a wide range of information is the single most important determinant of 
high-quality decision making.”! In looking at organizational groups, Goodall 
maintains that “the presence or absence of information needed to accomplish 
a task is a consistent problem. . . . If the information is available, it may not be 
readily accessible; if it is not available, then the task is delayed until the nec- 
essary information can be found.” 

The key to becoming a well-informed group lies in the ability of mem- 
bers to do research—the search for, collection, and analysis of information 
needed to achieve a group’s goal. When a group lacks information, respon- 
sible decision making and problem solving become difficult. For example, a 
group charged with developing a sexual harassment policy for a college 
campus must be well informed in order to develop a fair and effective policy. 
Group members must search for applicable definitions of sexual harassment. 
They must collect and review the policies of other colleges and understand 
their legal implications. They should test possible policies against case stud- - 
ies and documented court cases. None of these tasks can be accomplished 
without accurate and relevant information. 

During an initial meeting, a group should discuss how it is going to be- 
come better informed. The following steps should help your group get started: 


e Assess present knowledge. 

Identify areas needing research. 

Assign research responsibilities. 
Determine how to share the information. 
Set deadlines. 


Before members begin looking for information on their own, they should de- 
termine what the group already knows about the topic. Members might want 
to brainstorm the facts that are known, the documents they have, the kinds of 
personal expertise represented among group members, and any other piece 
of information or resource already possessed by the group. 


Group members should carefully examine the issues to be discussed in order 
to determine the kind of information they need to make informed decisions. 
The group could also brainstorm a list of subtopics that need to be supported 
with additional information. For example, although a college committee may 


Assign 
Research 
Responsibilities 


Determine How 
to Share the 
Information 
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TOOLBOX 12.1 Brainstorming 


Brainstorming helps groups generate a maximum number of ideas in a 
short period of time. Brainstorming can also help a group inventory its cur- 
rent knowledge about an issue. In such a session, group members would 
share the information they already have on an issue or topic, regardless of 
its source or validity. After identifying what a group already knows, mem- 
bers can then spend their time finding additional information as well as 
analyzing the value of the information they already have. Chapter 9: Deci- 
sion Making in Groups includes guidelines for conducting a brainstorming 
session. 





have a national newspaper’s definition of sexual harassment, they may de- 
cide that sample definitions from other colleges would help them understand 
the special circumstances in higher education. The group should create a list 
of the topic areas that the members agree should be researched. 


A group’s research effort is unlikely to be effective unless members know and 
fulfill their individual research responsibilities. Everyone should be assigned a 
specific research task. For example, in a sexual harassment discussion, Jo re- 
searches definitions of sexual harassment, TaMara finds out what policy the 
state university recently adopted, and David meets with the college attorney to 
discuss the institution’s liability. According to Booth, Colomb, and Williams, 
“No matter how the group divides the [research] work, it needs good manage- 
ment skills, because the greatest danger is lack of coordination. Whether you 
parcel out tasks or parts, you should spend time talking about what you are 
doing and being utterly clear about who is supposed to do what.”? 

In addition to completing their own research assignments, all members 
should become as well informed as possible about the group’s overall topic. 
For example, what if Jo doesn’t show up at the next meeting, or TaMara fails 
to contact the state university? The group should always be prepared to dis- 
cuss an issue even if some members fail to fulfill their research obligations. 


In his analysis of what distinguishes great groups from ordinary ones, Warren 
Bennis concluded that “sharing information is essential to a Great Group.”4 
Bennis offers the PARC group as an example of the importance of shared in- 
formation. During the development of the personal computer, members of the 
Palo Alto Research Center attended mandatory weekly meetings in which 
members shared information and achievements. These “bits and pieces” of in- 
formation provided the members with insights into and inspirations for their 
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Set Deadlines 


own research.> The result was the development of technology that has revolu- 
tionized the way we work and live. 

Unfortunately, many groups do a poor job of keeping each other in- 
formed.® Members often fail to share information because it doesn’t support 
their personal position on an issue or for fear that others will respond nega- 
tively.” However, Propp points out that sharing information allows a group to 
develop a more complete understanding of a problem. “Although individuals 
may only have partial or biased information, bringing a group of individuals 
together may serve a corrective function that allows the group to piece their 
information together to create a less biased characterization of the situation.”® 

So, in addition to gathering research individually, members must share 
what they know with each other. Group members should decide how to or- 
ganize the information in order to present it to the rest of the group. The 
group may decide that each member should come prepared to brief the 
group. The group also might decide that the information should be summa- 
rized in a brief report or in handouts. The best way to share information with 
a group depends on the needs of the group and the nature of the information. 
What is important is that all group members know how and when they are 
expected to share their researched information. 


Groups should establish clear deadlines for gathering and sharing informa- 
tion. The group leader might want to check with individual members as the 
deadline approaches to assess the group’s progress and motivate lagging 
members. At some point the group must complete the research process so in- 
formation can be shared. Without deadlines, it will be difficult for the group 
to progress toward its goal. 


te Your Sources 





Before you begin research on any topic, make sure you have a clear system for 
noting the sources and content of the information you find. It is important to 
take accurate and complete notes as you gather information. In addition to 
summarizing the main ideas from each source, specific facts and opinions 
should be noted. Use quotation marks when you are recording an author’s 
exact words. Write down the author’s name and qualifications, title of the 
book or magazine, title of the article, date of publication, and exact page num- 
bers. Even when your information is found on the Internet, carefully note 
“where and when you got it, not only the sender and date, but also the elec- 
tronic source—a discussion or news list, a commercial database.’”? Include 
enough details so that someone else can easily locate that information source. 


Primary and 
Secondary 
Sources 
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Definition: Sexual Harassment 


Sexual harassment. Unwanted or offensive sexual 
advances or sexually derogatory or discriminatory remarks 
made by an employer to an employee. 


Source: Copyright © 1996 by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Reproduced by permission from The American Heritage 
Dictionary of the English Language, Third Edition. 





FIGURE 12.1 Sample Index Card 


Index cards can be helpful when recording and organizing research. Each 
card should contain only one piece of information and its source, and the 
index cards should be separated by subtopics. A computer subdirectory can 
serve a similar function with separate files for different subtopics. Organizing 
information helps you quickly find what you need during a group discussion. 


There are two types of information sources: primary and secondary. A pri- 
mary source is the document, testimony, or publication in which the infor- 
mation first appears. An article in a scientific journal reporting the results of 
an author’s experiment is an example of a primary source. Secondary 
sources report, repeat, or summarize information from one or more other 
sources. A magazine article that refers to several behavioral studies on disci- 
plining children is a secondary source. The article probably uses information 
from primary sources and other secondary sources. 

One type of source is not necessarily better than another. Booth, Colomb, 
and Williams contend that “one good source is worth more than a score of 
mediocre ones, and one accurate summary of a good source is sometimes 
worth more than the source itself.”!° However, each time information is re- 
ported, it is subject to reinterpretation and even misinterpretation. The fur- 
ther information is removed from its primary source, the more likely it is that 
inaccuracies have been introduced. 


ces of Information 





Once you know your research responsibilities, your search can begin. The 
type of information you need and its source will depend on the nature of 
the group and its topic. A group of managers making decisions regarding the 
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Personal 
Knowledge and 
Direct 
Observation 


Interviews 


Sources of Information 


Personal Direct Interviews Focus Published Electronic 
Knowledge Observation Groups Materials Databases 


FIGURE 12.2 Sources of Information 


company’s hiring procedures may need to look for information in the com- 
pany’s own records. Students preparing for a class discussion on teen preg- 
nancy will probably rely on information found in books and magazines. A 
committee developing a college’s sexual harassment policy would have to 
use multiple sources of information to reach a high-quality decision. 

When you begin a search for information, consider the following sources: 
personal knowledge, direct observation, interviews, focus groups, published 
materials, and electronic databases. 


Just as a group assesses its current knowledge, you need to assess your per- 
sonal knowledge about the group’s topic and your research assignment. Per- 
sonal knowledge is your own experience or expertise related to a specific 
topic or issue. Take an inventory of your personal knowledge by writing 
down what you already know; you may discover that it is more than you 
think. Make sure that your personal knowledge is based on facts and not 
merely on your opinions or inferences. 

Personal knowledge can be generated by direct observation— gathering 
information by watching, listening, or experiencing a set of circumstances 
that are relevant to the group’s topic. A campus committee responsible for 
addressing the problem of a long and unpleasant registration process might 
consider using direct observation. For example, members might go through 
the registration process noting how long each step takes and whether stu- 
dents are treated politely. Personal knowledge and direct observation are 
often the initial phase of the research process. 


Some information may be so current or specialized that it is not readily avail- 
able in print. When you need such information or want insight from a partic- 
ular expert, an interview may be appropriate. An interview is a method of 
gathering information from a conversation with people who have expertise 
or experience related to the group’s topic. A group researching the issue of 
sexual harassment might assign a group member to interview the college’s 
attorney or a local researcher who has published an article on the topic. A 
good interview follows these steps: 


Focus Groups 
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e Make an appointment. 

e Prepare in advance. 

e Arrive on time. 

¢ Be professional. 

¢ End the interview appropriately. 


Make an Appointment. Never drop in unannounced. Most people want 
and need an opportunity to prepare for an interview. When scheduling an 
appointment, the purpose and subject of your interview should be made 
clear. The person to be interviewed will then have an opportunity to properly 
prepare for your questions. This procedure also applies to interviews con- 
ducted over the telephone. 


Prepare in Advance. According to Booth, Colomb, and Williams, 
“... you should remember one similarity between learning from people and 
learning from books: the more you sort out what you know from what you 
want to know, the more efficiently you will find what you need.”!! Prior to 
the interview, you should already have gathered information from other 
sources. With that information, develop questions to ask during the inter- 
view. Ask only questions the person is qualified to answer and stay focused 
on gathering information and opinions. 


Arrive on Time. Never be late. Remember that the other person is doing 
you a favor by granting an interview. If she or he has to wait for you to arrive, 
you have created a negative impression before the interview starts. 


Be Professional. Begin by reminding the other person of the purpose of 
the interview. Ask whether the person is willing to be quoted. If statements 
are made “off the record,” the desire for confidentiality should be respected. 
Ask your prepared questions and any necessary follow-up questions. Good 
interviewers take detailed notes and listen carefully. If you intend to tape- 
record the interview, permission to do so should be requested first. Conduct 
yourself in a polite and professional manner, even if you strongly disagree 
with the other person. 


End the Interview Appropriately. If the interview is scheduled to last 
one hour, make sure you are finished by then. Do not expect others to take 
additional time from their work. Finally, remember to thank the person at the 
end of the interview or later in writing. 


Focus group interviews are an exploratory research technique that uses a 
group of carefully selected people to examine a specific research question. 
During a focus group, a trained moderator guides group interaction in order 
to probe participants’ thinking and feelings about the object of discussion. 
Comments are recorded, summarized, and subsequently analyzed.!4 
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RESPONSIBLE decision 
making and problem solv- 
ing rely on well-informed 
group members. What are 
the potential conse- 
quences to a group that 
lacks sufficient informa- 
tion? (Kenneth 
Gabrielsen/The Liaison 
Agency) 


Published 
Materials 


In marketing, focus groups 
are used to test new products, 
evaluate commercials, and assess 
consumer opinions. In politics, 
focus groups are used to assess 
a candidate’s image, test survey 
questions, interpret poll results, 
and predict voter behavior. For 
example, a college could use 
focus groups composed of pro- 
spective and current students to 
evaluate the usefulness and ap- 
peal of publications such as the 
college catalog, class schedule, 
and program brochures. 

Effective focus groups are 
difficult to organize, conduct, 

. and interpret. Hours of attention 
must be devoted to choosing the ideal participants, developing a strategic 
agenda of research questions, and ensuring that the moderator has the skills 
and background needed to secure valid answers. Even more difficult is the 
process of analyzing the results. There is “a temptation to use the raw data re- 
sults as the basis for final decision making. Focus group research . . . should not 
be substituted for more significant and substantive quantitative research.”!9 In 
other words, don’t rely on the results of one or two focus groups to make an 
important decision. Used properly, however, focus groups are an effective way 
of using groups to help researchers understand and solve problems. 


The following forms of published information are available to most groups. 
Members should consider which kinds of published materials are most likely 
to contain the information they need. 


Books. Books are an excellent source of information. They provide in-depth 
information; however, they can become dated very quickly. Locate books 
using the on-line or card catalog in your public or college library. Librarians 
can provide easy-to-follow directions for both. 


General Reference Works. General reference works include almanacs, 
atlases, bibliographies, dictionaries, encyclopedias, quotation books, and spe- 
cialized handbooks. Reference works are particularly useful for checking 
facts. Examples are The World Almanac, Rand McNally New International Atlas, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, and The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Like 
other books within a library, general reference works are listed in the on-line 
or card catalog. If you are unsure what type of reference work might be help- 
ful, a librarian can often recommend some useful sources. 


Electronic 
Databases 
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Periodicals and Newspapers. Periodicals include magazines, profes- 
sional journals, and newspapers that are published daily, weekly, monthly, or 
on some other periodic basis. Articles in periodicals are found by looking up 
your topic in an index. The most common index is the Reader’s Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature, which includes most of the major magazines in this country. 
Other indexes, more specialized in their focus, include the Business Periodicals 
Index, Education Index, Humanities Index, and Social Sciences Index. These in- 
dexes are relatively simple to use. Many are available electronically through 
on-line computer searches or CD-ROM databases. 

Many major newspapers have their own index of articles. The two most 
common are The New York Times Index and The Wall Street Journal Index. The 
Bell & Howell Newspaper Indexes contains references for several major U.S. 
newspapers. Ethnic News Watch is an on-line index to newspapers and 
newsletters that serve the interests of various ethnic groups. Unless the news- 
paper is very recent, it will probably be on microfilm, microfiche, or CD- 
ROM. A librarian can show you how to use each. 


Government Documents. The Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) of 
1966 requires the fullest possible disclosure of federal information to the pub- 
lic. “Sunshine laws” have since been passed that provide the public access to 
state and local government records. 

To locate information from a government hearing on the group’s topic, 
refer to the Congressional Index Service. The Congressional Record Index refer- 
ences all speeches and debates on the floor of the U.S. Congress. The United 
States Government Publications Monthly Catalog indexes documents published 
by all federal government agencies. At first, researching government docu- 
ments can be intimidating and difficult. However, there is a wealth of infor- 
mation to be found in these documents. 


Internal Documents. Some of the information your group needs might 
be available not from the library but contained within your college’s, organi- 
zation’s, or business’s internal documents. Internal documents include poli- 
cies, procedures, manuals, reports, and memos that are specific to the 
operations of a particular organization or company and not intended for use 
by the general public. Remember, your group may not be the first to have 
dealt with an issue. Earlier groups may have produced reports and other doc- 
uments that provide valuable information. Be cautious; some documents are 
developed for internal use only. 


Electronic searches can generally be conducted in two ways, through CD- 
ROMs or on-line. CD-ROMs look like music CDs but serve to retrieve data. 
Many of the indexes mentioned earlier are available on CD-ROM. An elec- 
tronic index contains all the same information as indexes in print. However, 
electronic indexes often include abstracts, or summaries, of articles. Many 
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Source Advantages 

Books * Detailed information 
¢ Cited sources 

Newspapers ¢ Up-to-date 


¢ Current events 
¢ Local interests 


Disadvantages 


* Can quickly become outdated 

¢ Often relied upon as only source 

* Quality varies 

* Short deadlines can result in 
inaccuracies 


* May have biased perspectives 
* Can oversimplify complex issues 


* May be entertaining but not 
newsworthy 


* May have biased perspectives 
Journals * Detailed information * Contains complex reading 
* Expert authors * Is more difficult to locate 
* Cited sources * Can become outdated 
¢ Reviewed by other 
experts prior to 
publication 


(Based upon Pfau, M., Thomas, D.A., & Ulrich, W. (1987). Debate and argument:A systems approach to 
advocacy. Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman.) 


Magazines ° Fairly current 
* Perceived as credible 


FIGURE 12.3 Advantages and Disadvantages of Common Sources of Published 
Information 


libraries now have computer terminals for CD-ROM databases, such as Info- 
trak and ProQuest, that include many indexes in one system. These allow you 
to type topic words into the computer instead of looking up your topic in sev- 
eral books of indexes. The computer then will list all the articles on your topic 
contained in the system. 

On-line searches, on the other hand, involve accessing information from 
databases on other computers. There are a number of on-line search services, 
such as DIALOG, Lexis/Nexis, and Dow Jones News Retrieval, that provide 
specialized on-line information. Other, more general on-line services, like 
CompuServe, America On-Line, Microsoft Network, and Prodigy, also offer access 
to information databases. Thousands of databases are currently available on- 
line. Many on-line searches can be done from a personal computer or 
through a service provided by your library. 

A growing source of information is the Internet. A vast amount of infor- 
mation has become available via the Internet, and most of it is accessible at no 
charge. However, while the Internet provides access to a tremendous amount 
of information, there is no guarantee that it is accurate. Unlike most tradi- 
tional information sources, not all information on the Internet is scrutinized 
by editors, journalists, or experts in a field. Remember that anyone can post 
almost any information, true or not, on the Internet. The following guidelines 
can help you determine the reliability of the information on a website.* 
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Types of Information 


Facts Testimony Statistics Definitions Descriptions Examples 


FIGURE 12.4 Types of Information 


Is the individual or organization posting the information qualified and 
unbiased? 

Does the site refer to other sites or sources? 

Can the information be verified by other sources? 

Does the site include a recent date for revisions? 


In addition to not always being accurate, the Internet is not a complete source 
of information. While you may find the title, you are unlikely to find the en- 
tire text of a book you need on the Internet. The entire text of many newspa- 
per, magazine, and journal articles is not available. While many government 
documents are available via the Internet, many are not. “Remember, the 
Internet does not contain the sum of all knowledge. You may still need to hit 
the library.”° 


s of Information 


Facts 





Now that you have gathered your sources, you must decide what type of in- 
formation to collect for your group. Information takes many forms, including 
facts, testimony, statistics, definitions, descriptions, and examples. 


A fact is a verifiable observation, experience, or event known to be true. 


EXAMPLE: In 1876, Colonel Henry M. Robert used the British Parlia- 
ment’s procedures and Thomas Jefferson’s code of rules as 
sources for Robert's Rules of Order. 


It is important that groups make a clear distinction between facts and opin- 
ions. An opinion is a conclusion regarding the meaning or implications of 
facts. For example, some group members may be of the opinion that Robert's 
Rules of Order is outdated and makes a meeting more complicated than nec- 
essary, whereas other group members believe that parliamentary procedure 
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Testimony 


Statistics 


Definitions 


is time-tested and ensures fair and objective decision making. Unlike opin- 
ions, facts can usually be proved true or false. Group members should not 
mistake their opinions for facts. 


Testimony refers to statements that express an authority’s judgment or inter- 
pretation of facts. 


EXAMPLE: Dr. Marshall Scott Poole, professor of speech communication 
at the University of Minnesota, has described structured 
group procedures as “the heart of group work . . . the most 
powerful tools we have to improve the conduct of meetings.” 
Primary Source: Poole, M. S. (1991). Procedures for managing 
meetings: Social and technological innovation. In R. A. Swan- 
son & B. O. Knapp (Eds.), Innovative meeting management. 
Austin, TX: 3M Meeting Management Institute, pp. 54 & 55. 


While authorities may base their opinions on fact, different authorities often 
reach different conclusions using the same facts and research. Look for testi- 
mony from various experts rather than relying too heavily on testimony that 
represents only one perspective. 


Information presented in a numerical form is the basis for statistics. Statistics 
take various forms, including averages, percentages, rates, rankings, etc. 


EXAMPLE: A 1989 study conducted by the Annenberg School of Commu- 
nications at the University of Southern California concluded 
that nearly “two-thirds (66%) of meetings in corporate Amer- 
ica are held to reconcile a conflict (29%); reach a group judge- 
ment or decision (26%); or solve a problem (11%).” 

Secondary Source: 3M Meeting Management Team with J. 
Drew (1994). Mastering meetings. New York: McGraw-Hill, p. 4. 


As group members collect statistical information, they must evaluate it care- 
fully. The source and form of a statistic can result in different interpretations 
of the same numbers. For example, at first glance, the preceding statistics 
may appear to conclude that two-thirds of meetings are held to reconcile con- 
flicts. Instead, the Annenberg School's statistics reveal that two-thirds of cor- 
porate meetings are held to accomplish one of three goals: to resolve conflict, 
make a decision, or solve a problem. Misinterpreting statistical information 
can jeopardize group effectiveness and success. 


Definitions clarify the meaning of a word, phrase, or concept. A definition 
can be as simple as explaining what you mean by a word or as complex as an 
encyclopedia or unabridged dictionary definition. 


Descriptions 


Examples 
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EXAMPLE: “There is a profound difference between management and 
leadership, and both are important. ‘To manage’ means ‘to 
bring about, to accomplish, to have charge of or responsibility 
for, to conduct.’ ‘Leading’ is ‘influencing, guiding in direction, 
course, action, opinion.’” 

Primary Source: Bennis, W., & Nanus, B. (1985). Leaders: The 
strategies for taking charge. New York: HarperPerennial, p. 21. 


During an initial meeting, the group should determine what definitions are 
needed. For example, a group dealing with sexual harassment policies 
should gather several definitions of sexual harassment. Groups negotiating 
legal contracts must carefully define terms before an understanding can be 
reached between the parties. 


Descriptions help to create a mental image of a person, event, place, or ob- 
ject. Descriptions are often more detailed than are definitions. Causes, effects, 
historical contexts, characteristics, and operations can all be included in a 
description. 


EXAMPLE: “The authoritarian leader maintains strict control over follow- 
ers by directly regulating policy procedures, and behavior. . . . 
Many authoritarian leaders believe that followers would not 
function effectively without direct supervision. The authori- 
tarian leader generally feels that people left to complete work 
on their own will be unproductive.” 
Primary Source: Hackman, M. Z. & Johnson, C. E. (1991). 
Leadership: A communication perspective. Prospect Heights, IL: 
Waveland, p. 22. 


Many groups need descriptive information in order to make decisions or 
solve problems. A group planning a conference will want descriptions of 
proposed sites. A group trying to understand the motives of an authoritarian 
leader may benefit from a description of that leadership style. 


An example refers to a specific case or instance. Examples can be as brief as 
one word or as complicated as lengthy stories. 


EXAMPLE: “It is not unusual for highly effective members on creative 
teams—the IBM PC team, McDonald’s Chicken McNugget 
team, the Boeing 747 airplane project—to find themselves 
working on weekends and during the evening, and to be 
thinking about the problem at all times.” 

Primary Source: Larson, C. E. & LaFasto, F. M. (1989). Team- 
Work: What must go right/what can go wrong. Newbury Park, 
CA: Sage, p. 68. 
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It is important to remember that one or two examples may not represent an 
entire category, situation, or group of people. If examples are to be used as 
evidence to support an argument, the group needs as many examples as pos- 
sible representing similar situations and results. 


valuating Information 





Source 
Qualifications 


Recency 


Consistency 


All the information you gather will not necessarily be reliable or relevant. The 
group must continuously evaluate the quality of the evidence by asking the 
five general questions shown in Figure 12.5. 


Is the source of the information credible? You should know your sources. Re- 
ferring to the opinion of “an expert” is insufficient. Without knowing whose 
opinions are being considered, the group has no way of evaluating the cred- 
ibility of the information. Ask what the basis is for the source’s expertise. Is 
the source biased in any way? Is the source reporting facts or expressing 
opinions? What evidence does the source use to support claims? Answers to 
these questions help a group determine the credibility of its sources of infor- 
mation. After all, even though the sensational and often bizarre National En- 
quirer may be fun reading, The Wall Street Journal is more likely to contain 
information from credible sources. 


Everything changes over time. Generally, the most recent information is best. 
For instance, groups dealing with national economic policies must be able to 
rely on the most recent economic data available on issues such as inflation 
and employment. Groups that make decisions having legal implications must 
be informed of the most recent laws and court decisions. 


Facts or conclusions that are contrary to the rest of the information the group 
has collected should be carefully evaluated. A group examining the problem of 
polluted rivers from a local factory would be irresponsible if its decision were 


How Valid Is Your Information 


¢ Is the source of the information credible? 

¢ How recent is the information? 

¢ Is it consistent with other information? 

¢ Are the statistics reliable? 

° Has the group gathered enough information? 


FIGURE 12.5 How Valid Is Your Information? 


Statistical 
Validity 


Quantity 





ng Information Effectively 
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based on just one study that found no contamination when five other studies re- 
ported clear evidence of pollution. However, inconsistency does not necessarily 
mean the information is inaccurate. That piece of information may be more up- 
to-date or more accurate for a number of reasons. Inconsistency should simply 
prompt a group to examine information more critically before accepting it. 


Determining the validity of statistics generally requires answers to three ques- 
tions. First, what is the source of the statistic? Knowing who or what organiza- 
tion collected information may alert a group to biases in the data. For example, 
a tobacco company reporting the result of a study that found no relationship 
between cigarette smoking and cancer rates should be treated with skepticism. 

Second, are the statistics accurate? Often statistics are generated as a re- 
sult of surveying or observing people. Studies that include too few people or 
participants who are not representative of the entire population may be con- 
sidered invalid. For example, one study examined the effects of diet on breast 
cancer by studying only men.!© Clearly, the exclusion of women from the 
study makes any results or conclusions suspect. 

Third, how are the statistics reported? Frequently statistics use terms such 
as means, modes, medians, and percentages to report results. The way in 
which the source chooses to report the statistic can conceal or distort the infor- 
mation. For example, group members who have been told that customer com- 
plaints have increased 100 percent over the past year may believe they have a 
serious issue to address. Upon closer examination of the statistic, though, they 
may discover that last year only two customers complained and that this year 
four complaints were reported. The problem no longer appears as serious. 


The final question members should ask themselves is whether the group has 
gathered enough information. After careful review, the group should identify 
any additional areas that need to be researched. The group’s effort to gather 
information continues until the group is knowledgeable enough to solve a 
problem or make a decision. Of course, groups should ensure that informa- 
tion is gathered in a timely fashion. Ultimately the group must shift its focus 
from information gathering to using the information to make decisions. 





Hirokawa and Scheerhorn emphasize that because “a group’s information 
base is directly or indirectly tied to all phases of the decision-making 
process, ... any errors occurring within the base are likely to contribute to 
faulty decision making.” !” Here are several factors that can create a flawed 
information base for group decision making: 
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Groups reject useful information. 
Groups accept invalid information. 
Groups gather too little information. 


Groups gather too much information.!® 


When group members have preconceived notions about the nature of a 
problem or which decision is best, they may reject information that does not 
support their conclusions. In addition, information that reinforces members’ 
beliefs may be accepted even if it is inaccurate. The result is that the group 
fails to fully understand an issue or consider other options. Overlooking 
useful information or accepting inaccurate information will produce poor 
decisions. 

Groups can also suffer from information underload or overload.!? Infor- 
mation underload occurs when a group does not have enough information 
to effectively make a decision. Information underload usually happens when 
research responsibilities are not clear or the group lacks open communica- 
tion. Clearly defining research assignments encourages members to provide 
relevant information to the group. However, unless the group has established 
an open climate of communication, that information may never be shared 
with the group. Information overload occurs when a group receives too 
much information or information that is too complex for the group to under- 
stand. When groups gather too much information, valuable time is spent de- 
termining what is relevant and what is not. 


ancing Information Quality and Quantity 


Groups should strive to locate as much relevant information about the 
group’s topic as possible. However, members should not mistake quantity for 
quality. Having a lot of information does not make you well informed if it 


Quantity Quality 
Personal Knowledge Researched Information 
Types of Information Tests of Information 


Taiel a aatsce| 
Groups 





FIGURE 12.6 Informed Groups 
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isn’t the right information. Throughout the research process, members 
should evaluate evidence in order to choose the most relevant information. 

Establishing clear research deadlines lets members know when they 
must be prepared to present information to the group. At some point the 
group must stop researching and start making decisions. Members must 
carefully evaluate the group’s purpose and time limitations when searching 
for a balance between too little and too much information. 





¢ Informed group members gather, record, and are prepared to discuss 
pertinent information related to a group’s topic of discussion. 

e A group should initially assess its present knowledge, identify areas 
needing further research, assign members specific research responsibili- 
ties, determine how the information will be shared with the group, and 
set clear deadlines. 

e Take accurate and complete notes as you gather information. 

¢ Information is found in two types of sources, primary and secondary. 
Good secondary sources refer to their primary sources. 

e Personal knowledge is your personal experience or expertise that re- 
lates to the group topic. Direct observation generates information by ob- 
serving or experiencing a set of circumstances that are relevant to the 
group’s topic. 

e A good interview is scheduled in advance, carefully prepared for, 
begun on time, conducted in a professional manner, and ended on 
time. 

e Focus group interviews are an exploratory research tool that uses a care- 
fully selected group of people to discuss a specific research question. 

¢ Useful information may be found in published materials, including 
books, general reference works, periodicals, newspapers, government 
documents, and an organization’s internal documents. 

e Electronic databases can be searched on CD-ROMs or on-line. On-line 
information must be carefully evaluated. 

¢ Common types of information include facts, testimony, statistics, defini- 
tions, descriptions, and examples. 

e Five general questions a group should ask when evaluating information 
are as follows: Is the source credible? Is the information recent? Is it 
consistent? Are the statistics reliable? Does the group have enough 
information? 

e A flawed information base results when groups reject useful informa- 
tion, accept invalid information, gather too little information, or gather 
too much information. 
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C Pupwork Research Scavenger Hunt 





GOAL To practice group research techniques. 


PARTICIPANTS Groups of 5-7 members. 


PROCEDURE 


iF 


JB 


Each group and its members are given the Research Scavenger Hunt 
Questions. 

Groups have ten minutes to develop an action plan for answering all 
questions on the list. 


. Groups have thirty minutes to collect as many answers as they can and 


return to the classroom by the deadline. (The instructor may change the 
time limit depending on available class time.) 


. Upon returning to the classroom, groups have five minutes to compile 


their answers onto a single group answer sheet. 


. The class should discuss any difficulties encountered during the re- 


search scavenger hunt. 


Research Scavenger Hunt Questions 


i 


. Locate an article in a magazine or newspaper about conducting effec- 


tive business meetings. 
Article Title: 
Title of Magazine or Newspaper: 


. What is the population of Texas? 


Population: 
Source: 


. Locate the title of a book about AIDS in your library’s on-line or card 


catalog. 
Title of Book: 
Call Number: 


. Who is the current U.S. Secretary of Education? 


Name: 
Source: 


. How long has your college’s current president served in that office? 


Answer: 
Source: 


. In what year did the U.S. Supreme Court hand down its decision in 


Miranda v. Arizona? 
Year: 
Source: 
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7. On what date was the charter of the United Nations approved? 
Date: ‘ 
Source: 
8. What Shakespearean character said “All the world’s a stage”? What was 
the play? 
Character: 
Play: 
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ASSESSMENT 


Achieving Group Goals 


Information Checklist 


Directions Use the following checklists to assess the quality and quantity 
of information you search for, collect, and analyze during the research 
process. 


Gathering Information: 

Consider the following ways of gathering information. 
1. Inventory personal knowledge. 

. Conduct direct observations. : 

Locate books on the topic. 

. Locate relevant general reference works. 

. Locate magazine and journal articles. 

Locate newspaper articles. 

. Locate relevant government documents. 


. Locate internal documents. 


. Interview an expert on the issue. 


pany 
(=) 


. Conduct and analyze a focus group session. 
11. Search electronic databases. 


Noting Sources: 


When collecting information, make sure that you do the following: 


1. Note whether you have collected primary or secondary sources 
of information. 


2. Record your information and its complete source in a clear and 
organized manner. 


Evaluating Information: 


Make sure that each piece of information you collect meets the following 
criteria. 


1. The sources are reliable. 

2. The information is recent. 

3. The information is consistent. 
4. The statistics are valid. 


5. There is enough information. 
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Planning and Conducting Meetings 





Meetings, Meetings, Meetings 
To Meet or Not to Meet . 


What Is a Meeting? 


Planning the Meeting 

Why Are We Meeting? 

Who Should Attend the Meeting? 

When Should We Meet? 

Where Should We Meet? 

What Materials Do We Need? 

The Chairperson’s Responsibilities 

Pre-Meeting Tasks 

Tasks during the Meeting 

Post-Meeting Tasks 

Participation in Meetings 

Dealing with Difficulties 

Nonparticipant 

Loudmouth | 
, Interrupter_ 
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tings, Meetings, Meetings 





Over 10 million business meetings take place in the United States every day. 
The typical manager attends five meetings per week and averages two hours 
and fourteen minutes each day in a meeting room.! Odds are that you’ve 
spent your share of time in meetings. Certainly you will be attending meet- 
ings in the future. Unfortunately, many of these meetings may not be pro- 
ductive and rewarding group experiences. Ninety percent of managers 
report that half of the meetings they attend are “either unnecessary or a com- 
plete waste of time.”* Industry Week estimates that time wasted in unproduc- 
tive meetings costs U.S. businesses over $37 billion a year. 


“I've gathered you here today because we haven’t had a meeting in a 
while.”wrong.“I’ve called this meeting because several of you have indi- 
cated we need a better way of coordinating this team project.” right.4 


Many meetings fail to achieve their purpose. Our own observations as 
well as studies and expert conclusions suggest the following explanations for 
why so many people criticize and dread meetings: 


e The meeting was unnecessary and wasted time. 

e The meeting’s purpose was unclear. 

e The meeting failed to use or follow an agenda. 

There was not enough prior notice or time to prepare. 

The right people did not attend or were not invited. 

The meeting was held at the wrong time or place. 

The chairperson was ineffective. 

There was too much political pressure to conform or take sides. 


Another significant reason meetings fail is that we take them for granted. Too 
often we resign ourselves to attending unproductive meetings rather than 
trying to improve the meetings we must attend. 


eet or Not to Meet 





In Running a Meeting That Works, Robert Miller offers the following counsel: 


You may hate to write reports or memos. You may feel lost without col- 
leagues with whom to try out new ideas. You may be afraid you can’t 
handle an assignment alone. You might prefer not to do the research 
yourself. ... These are not reasons to have a meeting.° 
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PART FOUR Resources and Tools 


The best way to ensure that your meeting does not waste time or frus- 
trate members is to make sure that the meeting is really needed. Answering 
the following questions can help you decide whether to meet or not to meet: 


e Is an immediate response needed? 
e Is group input and interaction critical? 
e Are members prepared to discuss the topic? 


You may find alternative methods of communicating with other mem- 
bers can prevent unnecessary group meetings. A memo, fax, e-mail or voice 
mail message, or a one-to-one conversation may be sufficient.° Sometimes 
calling a meeting is the fastest way to inform and interact with a group of 
people. If an unexpected problem arises, there may not be time to write a 
memo or distribute a report. If a group must be made aware of a problem and 
has limited time to come up with a solution, a meeting is required. 

As indicated in Chapter 1, one of the advantages of working in groups is 
that groups outperform individuals acting alone, especially when perfor- 
mance requires multiple skills, judgments, and experiences.” When the com- 
bined ideas, opinions, and skills of all members are needed to accomplish a 
goal, a meeting can be the best tool for generating synergy. Miller writes that 
meetings are the way “half-formed ideas [lead] to the generation of a fully 
formed concept.”® 

Even if immediate action is required and member input is critical, a 
meeting may not be productive if members are not prepared to discuss the is- 
sues before the group. Group decisions and action based on insufficient in- 
formation or misinformation will not yield the best decisions. If members 
resent being called to a meeting, they may be unwilling to contribute their 
best effort. 





hat Is a Meeting? 


If a group of people get together in the same room at the same time, you have 
a meeting, right? Wrong. You merely have a gathering of people in one place. 
We define a meeting as a scheduled gathering of group members for a struc- 
tured discussion guided by a designated chairperson. 

You can better understand the unique nature of a meeting by examining 
the three elements in the definition: schedule, structure, and chairperson. 
First, a typical meeting is scheduled in advance for a particular time and 
place; a coincidental gathering of group members does not constitute a meet- 
ing. Usually meetings begin and end at a predetermined time in a predeter- 
mined place. 
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Chairperson 


FIGURE 13.1 Three Essential Elements of a Meeting 


The second essential element in a meeting is structure —the organization 
of discussion topics and tasks to facilitate the achievement of a group’s goal. 
Meetings can be formal and highly structured or informal and loosely struc- 
tured. A meeting using parliamentary procedure is an example of a formally 
structured meeting. 

Informally structured meetings may not follow strict rules for conduct- 
ing a group’s business. In such meetings, members may interject their ideas 
and opinions at any time during the discussion of an issue. Voting may not be 
used as a means of making decisions; instead the group may infer majority 
opinion on the basis of comments made during the discussion. 

The third element of a meeting is a designated chairperson. A chairper- 
son is a group member appointed or elected to conduct the meeting. The 
chairperson is not necessarily the group leader but a person responsible for 
guiding the group through discussion topics or tasks in an orderly manner. 
The specific responsibilities of the chairperson are discussed later in this 
chapter. 


TOOLBOX 13.1 Parliamentary Procedure 


Parliamentary procedure is a systematic method for conducting a decision- 
making meeting in an orderly manner. The chief purpose of parliamentary 
procedure is to protect the rights of minority members while ensuring ma- 


jority rule. Parliamentary procedure requires that members be called upon 
to speak by the chairperson, that voting follow set procedures, and that is- 
sues be discussed and debated in the order determined by the rules. Chap- 
ter 15: Parliamentary Procedure summarizes the basic rules and primary 
motions used in meetings. 
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Meeting Planning Questions 


¢ Why are we meeting? 

¢ Who should attend the meeting? 
¢ When should we meet? 

¢ Where should we meet? 

¢ What materials do we need? 


FIGURE 13.2 Meeting Planning Questions 


mning the Meeting 





Why Are 
We Meeting? 


Who Should 
Attend the 
Meeting? 


The success or failure of a meeting largely depends on proper planning. An- 
derson estimates that careful planning can prevent at least twenty minutes 
of wasted time for each hour of a group’s meeting.? Answering the follow- 
ing questions can help you begin the process of planning an effective group 
meeting. 


The most important step in planning a meeting is defining its purpose and goals 
as clearly as possible. Is the group meeting to share information, make deci- 
sions, solve problems, coordinate and implement tasks, or to motivate mem- 
bers? What does the group want to accomplish by the time the meeting is over? 

Purpose is not the same as the subject of the meeting. The subject is the 
topic of the discussion. Purpose identifies the desired outcome of the meeting. 
For example, if an executive calls her assistant and says, “Call a staff meeting 
next Thursday at 2:00 p.m.,” the assistant may ask, “What will the staff meet- 
ing be about?” “Employer-provided day care,” the executive replies. Has the 
executive revealed the purpose of the meeting? No. We only know that the 
subject of the meeting is employer-provided day care. If the executive had 
said, “We need to determine whether our employer-provided day care system 
needs to be expanded,” we would know the purpose of the meeting. 

It is important to ensure that a group can achieve its purpose by the end 
of a meeting. If the objective cannot be accomplished during a single meet- 
ing, the purpose statement should be rewritten to focus on a more specific 
outcome. If necessary, a series of meetings should be scheduled in order to 
achieve the final goal. 


The membership of many groups is predetermined. For example, you 
wouldn’t hold a routine staff meeting and not invite the usual group of em- 
ployees. However, if a task does not require input from everyone or only 
needs the expertise of certain people, you should select participants who can 





THE success of a meeting 
largely depends on proper 
planning. What prepara- 
tions do you think were 
necessary when planning 
for this meeting? (Mark 
Richards/PhotoEdit) 


When Should 
We Meet? 
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make a significant contribution. 
Inviting the appropriate people 
will save the time of individuals 
who do not need to attend. 

When selecting meeting par- 
ticipants, try to include mem- 
bers who will be affected directly 
by the outcome of the meeting. 
In addition, choose participants 
with special expertise, different 
opinions and approaches, and 
the power to implement deci- 
sions. Although you may be 
tempted to invite only those peo- 
ple who agree with your point 
of view, individuals who dis- 
agree or who represent minority opinions can provide a more balanced and 
realistic discussion of issues. Diversity in your group members’ back- 
grounds, experiences, and viewpoints can add new perspectives, ideas, and 
support for any actions the group agrees upon. 

Another major consideration in assembling a group is to make sure that 
it is a manageable size. The larger a group, the more difficult it will be to 
manage. According to Antony Jay, an assembly consists of one hundred or 
more people gathered to listen to a speaker make a presentation. Such a 
group is much too large to ensure the effective interaction of interdependent 
members working toward a common goal. A council is a meeting of forty or 
fifty people in which the group listens to several speakers. Usually, a council 
has too many participants for a high degree of interaction but is sufficiently 
small enough to allow some audience participation. A small group meeting 
is composed of twelve or fewer members who have equal opportunities to 
become fully involved in all discussions and decision making. Try to limit a 
small group meeting to fewer than twelve participants; a group of five to 
seven members is ideal. 


The next step is deciding what day and time are best for the meeting. Should 
the meeting be in the morning, in the afternoon, after work hours, or during 
lunch? Avoid scheduling group meetings near holidays or at the beginning 
or end of the week when members may be less focused on working. Deter- 
mine what time the meeting should begin as well as what time it should end. 
Don’t schedule more time than is necessary to accomplish the meeting goal. 
For a time-consuming and difficult goal, you may decide that more than one 
meeting will be necessary. 

Contact your group members to find out when they are available, and 
schedule the meeting at a time when the most essential and productive 
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Where Should 
We Meet? 


What 
Materials Do 
We Need? 


When group members are far apart, teleconferencing and videoconferencing 
technology may be a practical alternative to a face-to-face meeting. Care- 
ful planning is needed to take advantage of these technologies. For on-site : 
meetings, you may be able to use computerized meeting scheduling. If you 
work for a company or organization with a computer network, you may 


have access to a calendar program with a group scheduling feature. These 
programs can provide an instant list of times and dates when all group . 
members are available. The program will schedule the meeting, notify the 
participants by e-mail, and enter the meeting on their calendars. Chap- — 

ter 16: Technology and Groups discusses opportunities for using computer : 
programs to aid in scheduling meetings as well as the available eercion 
for conducting teleconferences and videoconferences. 





participants are free. A meeting that only a few members can attend will not 
be very productive and will waste the time of those who do show up. 


Choose a location that is appropriate for the purpose and size of the meeting. 
The room should be large enough, clean, well lit, not too hot or too cold, and 
furnished with comfortable chairs. Although you may have little control over 
such features, do your best to provide an appropriate and comfortable set- 
ting. Working in an attractive meeting room can make a group feel more im- 
portant and valued. Also, the meeting room should be located away from 
distractions such as ringing phones or noisy conversations. Finally, check to 
see whether the room is available at the required time and then reserve it if 
necessary. 


The most important item to prepare and distribute to the group is the meet- 
ing’s agenda. The agenda tells the group what topics will be discussed and in 
what order. In addition to the agenda, it may be necessary to distribute re- 
ports or other reading material that the group must be familiar with in order 
to contribute to a productive discussion. Ask group members what materials 
they need. Make sure that any distributed reading material is relevant to the 
meeting’s purpose, is essential for participation, and is not unnecessarily 
long. Distribute all materials far enough in advance of the meeting so that 
everyone has time to prepare. Plan on having extra copies available at the 
meeting. In addition, make sure that supplies and equipment such as mark- 
ers, paper, flip charts, chalk, or projectors are available to the participants. 





Pre-Meeting 
Tasks 


’Chairperson’s Responsibilities 
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If you are the chairperson of a meeting, you have a tremendous amount of in- 
fluence over, and responsibility for, the success of the meeting. Although the 
chairperson may or may not be responsible for planning the meeting, it is the 
chairperson who must conduct the meeting and who is often responsible for 
following up on decisions after the meeting is over. A chairperson is not nec- 
essarily the leader of a group. In some cases, a skilled facilitator is assigned 
the task of chairing meetings so that the group’s leader has the opportunity 
to function as an active participant. 

Effective chairpersons maintain order during meetings and facilitate pro- 
ductive discussions by making sure they have fulfilled their responsibilities 
prior to, during, and after the meeting. 


Prior to a meeting, notify everyone who should attend, preferably in writing. 
Your announcement should include a clear statement of purpose, expecta- 
tions of participants, and the time, location, and duration of the meeting. 
After the meeting has been announced, all the materials that participants 
need, including the agenda, should be distributed in advance. It is important 
to check with all members to confirm that they are planning to attend. If nec- 
essary, send a brief reminder before the meeting. 

As the chairperson, you must be fully prepared for the discussion. 
Gather any additional information you need to participate in and understand 
the discussion. Think through the issues from different perspectives other 
than your own. 


Chairperson’s Tasks 


Pre-Meeting During Meeting Post-Meeting 
* Notify members ° Begin on time ¢ Evaluate the meeting 
¢ Distribute materials ¢ Delegate minutes ¢ Distribute minutes 
¢ Remind members ° Follow agenda ¢ Monitor assigned tasks 
* Prepare for discussion ° Facilitate discussion 


¢ Provide closure 


FIGURE 13.3 Chairperson’s Tasks 
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Tasks during 
the Meeting 





Linkemer contends that during the meeting, effective chairpersons “balance 
strength with sensitivity; they balance knowing where they want the meet- 
ing to go with allowing the group to sometimes take it way off course; they 
balance having something to say with the restraint to say nothing; they as- 
sume the role of traffic cop in discussions without coming across with sti- 
fling authority.”1" 

The agenda will be your guide to keeping the discussion moving in an 
orderly way. The meeting should begin at the scheduled time. Starting on 
time establishes a norm for the group and can, in subsequent meetings, min- 
imize late arrivals. Make sure all members have an agenda and determine 
who will take the minutes of the meeting. Attendance should then be taken 
and noted in the minutes. 

If you are chairing a group’s first meeting, introductions may be neces- 
sary to help reduce primary tension. Clearly state the meeting’s purpose, and 
with that in mind, ask the group to review the agenda and make any revi- 
sions that may be needed. At the completion of such preliminary tasks, you 
can proceed through the agenda items as planned. 

If you are the chairperson, make sure that the meeting sticks to the pur- 
pose of the discussion and the items on the agenda. Monitoring the time de- 
voted to each agenda item and summarizing group progress keeps the 
meeting moving along at a reasonable pace. When the group’s discussion 
drifts too far from the meeting’s purpose, remind members of their goal. 

As the chairperson, you should refrain from dominating the meeting. 
Your first priority is facilitating the group’s discussion. When the group tack- 
les problem solving and decision making, an open and balanced discussion 
of all sides of an issue should be encouraged. Recognize hidden agendas and 


a5 ‘TOOLBOX 13.3 Agendas and Minutes 


An agenda outlines the items to be discussed or tasks to be accomplished 

at a meeting. During the meeting, the agenda acts as a road map guiding 

the group through discussion items in an orderly way. The minutes ofa 
meeting are the official record of your group’s discussion and activities. 

The minutes of a meeting allow your group to review what was accom- 

plished since the last meeting and what still needs to be accomplished. 

The task of taking minutes should be delegated to another group member —T 
so the chairperson is free to focus on guiding the group's discussion.  —_ 
Chapter 14: Agendas and Minutes describes how to prepare a meeting 


agenda and take accurate and useful minutes. Samples of model a 
and minutes are provided. ee 


Post-Meeting 
Tasks 
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make sure that minority viewpoints are expressed and discussed. Know 
when to call for a vote or final decision. 

Finally, the chairperson should provide a sense of closure to the meeting 
by ending efficiently and effectively. Briefly summarize what was accom- 
plished and what still needs attention and action. If work has been delegated 
to different members during the meeting, those responsibilities should be re- 
viewed. If the group plans to schedule another meeting, ask for agenda item 
suggestions and, if possible, set the date, time, and place of the next meeting. 
The meeting should be adjourned by politely thanking the group for their 
time and contributions. End the meeting on time. 


After the meeting is over, take time to evaluate the meeting’s success and 
determine what should be done to improve the next meeting. If you are the 
chairperson, it is your responsibility to distribute the minutes of the meet- 
ing and any reports that were prepared. As members work on projects out- 
side the group, you may provide assistance to group members and check 
their progress. A chairperson’s job does not end when a meeting adjourns; 
it may continue right up to the minute a subsequent meeting is called to 
order. 


ticipation in Meetings 





Just as a single member has the power to derail a meeting with disruptive be- 
havior, a single member has the potential to make every meeting more pro- 
ductive. Plan on being an active participant by preparing for the meeting in 
advance, by reviewing agenda items, and by thinking about your opinions 
on the issues. Read any material that was distributed and be prepared to dis- 
cuss it. In some cases, your role as a participant may be minimal. If a special 
presentation or subcommittee report is being shared, you can be most effec- 
tive by listening attentively. In most small group meetings, however, every- 
one is expected to participate. Contribute to the discussion whenever you 
have something relevant to add but avoid monopolizing or dominating the 
discussion. 

As a participant you should also be willing to share some of the chair’s 
responsibilities. Help keep the group focused on the meeting’s purpose 
and agenda. Don’t abandon a chairperson faced with other members who 
are distracting or disruptive. A good chairperson will welcome your assis- 
tance; and an unprepared or inexperienced chairperson will surely need 
your help. 
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Nonparticipant 


Loudmouth 


A carefully planned meeting can fail if the chairperson or group allows indi- 
viduals to persist in behavior that disrupts the group process. All group 
members should address such behavior rather than assuming the chairper- 
son can or will resolve the problem. Doyle and Straus write that “dealing 
with these problem people is like walking a tightrope. You must maintain a 
delicate balance between protecting the group from the dominance of indi- 
vidual members while protecting individuals from being attacked by the 


group.” 12 

Although there can be as many potential problems as there are group 
members, there are a few particular behaviors that cause most of the 
headaches. Based on our own observations and some of the “people prob- 
lems” identified by Doyle and Straus,' we offer several suggestions for deal- 
ing with member difficulties in meetings. 


It is not necessary to have full participation at all times just for the sake of 
participation; the goal is to have a balanced group discussion over the course 
of the entire meeting. The group should be concerned, however, with mem- 
bers whose participation is always minimal. Are they anxious, unprepared, 
or uninterested? Apprehensive or introverted participants should not be 
forced to contribute before they are ready. At the same time, though, make 
sure you provide opportunities for reluctant members to become involved in 
the discussion. Increasing your eye contact with less talkative members may 
encourage their participation by signaling your interest in anything they 
might have to say. 

When nonparticipants do contribute, respond positively to their input to 
demonstrate that you see the value in their ideas. Negative responses to ap- 
prehensive group members can inhibit participation for the rest of a meeting. 


A member who talks more than the others is not necessarily a problem. How- 
ever, when a person talks so much that no one else gets a chance to speak, the 
group has a loudmouth problem. At first, allow loudmouths to state their 
ideas and acknowledge that you understand their position. It may be neces- 
sary to interrupt them to do so. Then shift your focus to other members or 
other issues by asking for alternative viewpoints. If a loudmouth continues to 
dominate, remind him or her of the importance of getting input from every- 
one. The next time the group meets, you may want to assign the loudmouth 


the task of taking minutes as a way of shifting focus from talking to listening 
and writing. 


Interrupter 


Whisperer 


Latecomers 
and Early 
Leavers 
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Sometimes group members are so preoccupied with their own thoughts and 
goals that they interrupt others when they have something to say. Although 
most interrupters are not trying to be rude, their impatience and excitement 
cause them to speak out while other members are still talking. When a group 
member continually interrupts others, it is time to interrupt the interrupter. 
Invite the previous speaker to finish making her or his point. A more aggres- 
sive option is simply not to allow the person to be interrupted, by interven- 
ing and saying, “Let Mary finish her point first, and then we'll hear other 
viewpoints.” 


Carrying on a confidential conversation with another group member during a 
meeting can distract everyone else. The interference caused by members who 
are whispering or snickering makes it hard to concentrate and listen to other 
members. Directing eye contact toward such sideline conversations may make 
the offenders more aware of their disruptive behavior. If the behavior persists, 
ask the talkers to share their ideas with the group. This action will probably 
stop the behavior and may uncover issues that deserve discussion. 


People coming in and out of the meeting after it has begun can distract those 
who have managed their time to arrive on schedule and stay through the en- 
tire meeting. If you are the chairperson, start the meeting at the scheduled 
time and avoid wasting meeting time by stopping to review what has already 
been accomplished. A government employee described his frustration with 
latecomers in this way: 


It irks me when the chairperson stops to review everything that was missed 
for a person who comes in late to a meeting. I feel like I’m being punished 
for being on time and the other person is being rewarded for inconsiderate 
behavior. 


Let latecomers sit without participating until they have observed enough of 
the meeting to contribute to the discussion. It is not advisable to publicly rep- 
rimand or embarrass latecomers or early leavers, but you may want to talk to 
them after the meeting about what can be done to enable them to attend the 
entire meeting. 

Members who come in and out of the meeting to do other work at the 
same time cannot be full participants. Such behavior is distracting; it com- 
municates to the rest of the group that the meeting is not very important. 
These members should be asked politely either to stay for the entire discus- 
sion or to take care of other work in advance. 

Whether you are dealing with a loudmouth or a latecomer, keep the 
group’s best interests in mind. When difficulties are not addressed, partici- 
pants may feel so uncomfortable they stop attending meetings altogether. 
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When you have to confront a dysfunctional member, be sensitive and 
focus on the behavior rather than making personal attacks. Point out the be- 
havior and suggest alternative behavior, as well as the consequences if the al- 
ternative is not followed. Don’t overreact; your intervention can be more 
disruptive than the problem member’s behavior. It is best to begin with the 
least confrontational approach and then work toward more direct methods as 
necessary. 


apting to Differences 





Very often, group members from different cultural, ethnic, and age groups do 
not share similar expectations about group roles. Dodd reports that some cul- 
tures expect more directive leadership and control than others.'* In countries 
with more socialist governments such as Denmark, Australia, or Israel, 
people expect there to be equality among members. In other countries such 
as India or Mexico, where there are strong traditional beliefs about class dif- 
ferences, group members may expect a leader to exert more power. 

In some cultures, it would be considered disrespectful for a young group 
member to interrupt an older one or for a new group member to challenge a 
veteran member. In such cases, it may be tempting to interpret lack of partic- 
ipation for inattention or lack of interest when, in fact, the group member is 
demonstrating a high degree of respect for the group and its leader. 

At one college, the president appointed an advisory council to coordinate 
activities designed to improve the racial climate on campus. One member of 
the group reported the following observation: 


One council member was a former diplomat from an African country. 

He rarely spoke but when he did, he always began with a very formal 
“Madam Chairman.” After that he would deliver a three to five minute 
speech in which he would summarize what had been said and offer his 
opinion and recommendations. When he was finished, he would thank 
everyone for listening. At first we didn’t know how to respond. It was so 
formal, so complex. Eventually we learned to expect at least one “speech” 
from this member. We learned to listen and respond to a very different 
style of participation. 


This member defined his participant role very formally and acted accord- 
ingly. Patience on the part of other participants allowed his custom of for- 
mality to be accommodated. 

Group members may represent different ages, genders, educational and 
work backgrounds, religions, political viewpoints, and cultures. All of these 
elements can affect how a meeting is conducted and how well a meeting 
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meets its goals. Adapting to the diversity of group members involves under- 
standing and accommodating differences while pursuing shared goals. 


10 luating the Meeting 





To determine the effectiveness of meetings and identify areas for improve- 
ment, chairpersons and participants should evaluate their meetings. There 
are a number of ways to determine the success of a meeting: 


¢ Throughout the meeting the chairperson may ask for comments before 
moving on to the next item. This practice allows the group to modify its 
behavior and improve interaction when discussing the next item. 

e At the end of the meeting, the chairperson can briefly summarize per- 
ceptions of the meeting and ask for comments and suggestions from the 
group before adjourning. 

e After the meeting, participants can be approached individually for their 
comments and suggestions for improving the group’s next meeting. 

e A Post-Meeting Reaction Form can be distributed to members before 
adjourning. 


A Post-Meeting Reaction (PMR) Form is a questionnaire designed to collect 
and assess reactions from meeting participants. The chairperson should pre- 
pare the form in advance of the meeting, distribute the form at the meeting, 
and collect it before participants leave. Regardless of the format of the ques- 
tions, a post-meeting reaction form should ask questions about the issues 
being discussed, the quantity and quality of group interaction, and the effec- 
tiveness of meeting procedure. The feedback from the group should then be 
used to improve the next meeting. The sample PMR form in the Assessment 
section at the end of this chapter contains many of the typical questions asked 
to evaluate a group’s meeting. It is important to remember that the evaluation 
questions should match the purpose of each meeting. 





alanced Meetings 
te 


Just as every group is unique, every meeting is different. Planning and con- 
ducting effective meetings require balanced decision making. The group 
should strive for an ideal meeting but also understand what can realistically 
be accomplished in a single meeting. 
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To Meet Not to Meet 
Chairperson Responsibilities Participant Responsibilities 
Dealing with Difficulties Dealing with Differences 


Effective 
Meetings 





FIGURE 13.4 Effective Meetings 


The 3M Meeting Management Team describes the critical role of the 
chairperson as “a delicate balancing act” in which chairpersons must 


... influence the group’s thinking—not dictate it. They must encourage 
participation but discourage domination of the discussion by any single 
member. They must welcome ideas but also question them, challenge them, 
and insist on evidence to back them up. They must control the meeting but 
take care not to overcontrol it. 


Effective meetings achieve a balance between the different needs of indi- 
vidual members and the necessity of accomplishing the group’s goal. Bal- 
anced meetings result in greater productivity and member satisfaction. 


mmary Study Guide 





e The primary characteristics of a meeting are schedule, structure, and a 
designated chairperson. 

e All group members should understand the purpose and goals of a 
meeting. 

e For an effective meeting, decide who should attend, where and when 
the meeting should be held, and what materials participants will need 
to be prepared. 

e Asa chairperson, you may be responsible for a variety of tasks includ- 
ing planning, preparing for, conducting, and following up a meeting. 

e Asa participant, you should take responsibility for the success of the 
meeting by being prepared, contributing to the discussion, and sharing 
the responsibilities of the chairperson. 

¢ Control of disruptive behavior should focus on achieving the group’s 
goal and maintaining group morale. 
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e Meetings should be adapted to the diverse needs and expectations of 
participants. 


e Learn from experience by evaluating meetings and using such feedback 
to improve future meetings. 


EC upwork Meet the People Problems” 





GOAL To understand the principles and apply textbook suggestions to 
other common people problems that arise during meetings. 


PARTICIPANTS Groups of 5—7 members. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Read the descriptions of the five additional people problems that often 
arise in meetings. 

2. As a group, prepare at least two strategies for dealing with each type of 
people problem. 

3. Groups should share their strategies with the entire class and discuss 
the following question: What general, overriding principles emerge as 
effective strategies for dealing with member difficulties? 


People Problems 


The Broken Record. Brings up the same point or idea over and over 
again. Regardless of what other members say, the Broken Record 
keeps “singing the same song.” 

The Headshaker. Nonverbally responds in a disruptive manner. Shakes 
head, rolls eyes, groans, slams books shut, madly scribbles notes 
after someone has said something. Members begin reacting to what 
the Headshaker does rather than what is said. 

The Know-It-All. Uses age, seniority, credentials, and experience to 
argue a point. Know-It-Alls declare “I’ve been here for twenty years, 
and I know this won’t work”; or “I’m the only one here with an ac- 
counting degree, so you'd better listen.” 

The Backseat Driver. Keeps telling everyone what they should do or 
should have done. “If we’d met earlier this week, we could have 
avoided this problem”; “I would have let everyone read the report 
rather than summarizing it.” 

The Attacker. Launches personal attacks on other group members or the 
chairperson. Purposely zeros in on and criticizes the ideas and opin- 
ions of others. 
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Post-Meeting Reaction (PMR) Form 


Directions After a selected meeting, complete the following PMR form by 
circling the number that best represents your answer to each question. After 
compiling the answers from all participants, including the chairperson, use 
the results as a basis for improving future meetings. 


1. How clear was the purpose of the meeting? 
UNClEAG a lie Z uno Clan 


ASSESSMENT. 


. How useful was the agenda? 
useless 1 2 3 4 5 useful 


. Was the meeting room comfortable? 
uncomfortable 1 2 3 4 5 comfortable 


. How prepared were group members for the meeting? 
unprepared 1 2 3 4 5. well prepared 


. Did everyone have an equal opportunity to participate in the 
discussion? 
limited opportunity 1 2 3 4 5 ample opportunity 


. Were different viewpoints listened to? 
not listenedto 1 2 3 4 5. listened to 


- How would you describe the overall climate of the meeting? 
hostile 1 2 3 4 5. friendly 


. Were assignments and deadlines made clear by the end of the 
meeting? 
unclear 1° 2 3 4 5 clear 


- How would you rate this meeting overall? 
unproductive 1 2 3 4 5 productive 


Additional Comments 
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Agendas and Minutes 


The Importance of Agendas 
Elements of an Agenda 
Additional Options 

Double Checking the Agenda 
Determining the Order of Items 
Using the Agenda 


The Importance of Minutes 

Select a Recorder 

Determine What Information to Include 
Formal and Informal Minutes 

Taking Minutes 

Prepare the Minutes 


Balanced Agendas and Minutes 








MOST public groups—such 
as this city council meet- 
ing—use agendas and 
minutes to document 
their work. What are the 
benefits to this group of 
recording meeting min- 
utes on a computer dur- 
ing the meeting? (Spencer 
Grant/PhotoEdit) 


The agenda is one of the two most powerful tools in meeting management. 
The other [is the] minutes of the meeting.! 


An agenda is the outline of items to be discussed and the tasks to be accom- 
plished at a meeting. A well-prepared agenda can serve many purposes. 
First and foremost, the agenda is an organizational tool—a road map for the 
discussion that helps group members remain focused on their task. When 
used properly, an agenda helps participants prepare for a meeting by telling 
them what to expect and even how to prepare. As a time management tool, 
Thomsett suggests that “you can use the agenda to plan the time required 
for a meeting . .. and then to control the total amount of time spent on each 
topic.”* An agenda also provides a sense of continuity for a group —it tracks 
member assignments and provides status checks for work in progress. After 
a meeting, the agenda can be used to assess a meeting’s success by deter- 
mining the extent to which all items on the agenda were addressed. 

When you are very busy or when a meeting is routine and predictable, 
writing up an agenda for a future meeting may seem like a waste of time. 
Just the opposite is true. Failure 
to plan and prepare an agenda 
denies a chairperson and a group 
one of the most powerful tools 
in meeting management. Burle- 
son notes that “although agendas 
can be formal, informal, or any- 
where between... the operative 
rule is: If there is a meeting, 
there ought to be an agenda.”? 

Agendas are an absolute 
must for every meeting. One 
study reported that nearly one- 
third of participants blamed 
the failure of meetings on the 
lack of an agenda; nearly two- 
thirds (63 percent) said no writ- 
ten agenda was distributed in advance.* A carefully prepared agenda is 
one of the best ways to make meetings more productive.? The Software 
Engineering Institute, a federally funded research and development cen- 
ter at Carnegie Mellon University in Pittsburgh, considers agendas so im- 
portant “that employees are allowed to walk out of meetings that convene 
without one.”© The 3M Management Team concludes that a “written 
agenda, distributed in advance, is the single best predictor of a successful 
meeting.”” 
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Elements of While it is the chairpersons responsibility to prepare and distribute an 


an Agenda 


agenda in advance of the meeting, group input can ensure that the agenda 
covers topics important to the entire group. Asking group members to sug- 
gest items for an agenda ensures that important issues are discussed and that 
members feel involved in the process of planning the meeting. 

A traditional business meeting agenda will include the following items: 


¢ Purpose of the Meeting. A clear statement of the meeting's objective and 
topics for discussion allows members to come prepared to focus on a 
particular objective. 

¢ Names of Group Members. A list of all invited participants lets members 
know who will be part of the discussion. 

¢ Date, Time, and Place of the Meeting. Clearly indicate the date, time, 
duration, and precise location of the meeting. 

¢ Call to Order. This is the point at which the chairperson officially begins 
the meeting. 

e Approval of the Agenda. Members are given the opportunity to correct 
or modify the agenda before approving it for the meeting. 

¢ Approval of Previous Meeting’s Minutes. For groups that meet on a regu- 
lar basis, the minutes of the previous meeting are reviewed, revised if 
necessary, and approved by the group as an accurate representation of 
the last meeting’s business. 

¢ Reports from Individuals and Subcommittees. Individuals and subcom- 
mittees within a group report on the progress of their activities. 

When organizations hold formal business meetings, the officers of 
the group report on their work, after which subcommittee reports 
are presented. 

e Unfinished Business. This section of the meeting includes any topics that 
require ongoing discussion from meeting to meeting or issues the group 
was unable to resolve during the last meeting. 

¢ New Business. New discussion items are outlined in this category. If the 
issue needs to be addressed again at the next meeting, it will be listed 
as unfinished business on the next agenda. 

e Announcements. Any items of information that the group needs to 
know but that do not require any discussion are announced. 

¢ Adjournment. The chairperson officially dismisses the participants and 
ends the meeting. 


Not all meetings will follow the traditional sequence of agenda items. 
The customs of the group and the purpose of the meeting will determine the 
format of the meeting’s agenda. For example, if the purpose of the meeting is 
to solve a problem, the agenda items may be in the form of questions rather 
than the key word format of a more formal agenda. The questions would be 
determined by the problem-solving method the group has decided to use. 


Additional 
Options 
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— PARKVIEW CONDOMINIUM ASSOCIATION — 


Parkview Condominium Board of Directors 
May 18, 1996, 7:30 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 
Community Center Recreation Room 


Purpose: Monthly Business Meeting 
I. Call to Order 
ll. Approval of Meeting Agenda 
Approval of April 20, 1996, Minutes 


Officers’ Reports 
A. President’s Report 
B. Treasurer’s Report 


Committee Reports 

A. Finance Committee 

B. Facilities and Operations Committee 
C. Architectural Advisory Committee 
D. Activities Committee 

E. Landscape Committee 


Unfinished Business 

A. Computer System Upgrade (For Decision) 
B. Management Fee Contract (For Decision) 
C. Fall Maintenence (For Decision) 


New Business 
A. Parking Tickets (For Information) 
B. Recycling Program (For Discussion) 


Announcements 


Adjournment 





FIGURE 14.1 Sample Business Meeting Agenda 


In addition to identifying topics to be addressed during the meeting, agenda 
items should include any information that helps group members prepare for 
the meeting. 


e Note the amount of time it should take to complete a discussion item or 
action. This will let the group know the relative importance of the item 
and help them manage the time available for discussion. 
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Recycling Task Force 
September 14, 1996, 1:00 p.m. — 3:00 p.m. 
Conference Room 352 


Purpose: To recommend ways to increase the effectiveness and participation 


in the company’s recycling program. 


What is the goal of this meeting? What have we been asked to do? 


How effective is the company’s current recycling effort? 
Why has the program lacked effectiveness and full participation? 


What are the requirements or standards for an ideal program? 
A. Level of Participation 

B. Reasonable Cost 

C. Physical Requirements 

D. Legal Requirements 


What are the possible ways in which we could improve the 
recycling program? 


What specific methods do we recommend for increasing the 
recycling program’s effectiveness and level of participation? 


How should the recommendations be implemented? Who or what 
groups should be charged with implementation? 


FIGURE 14.2 Sample Discussion Meeting Agenda 


¢ Identify how the group will deal with each item by noting whether in- 
formation will be shared with the group, whether the group will dis- 
cuss an issue, or whether a decision must be made. The phrases “For 
Information,” “For Discussion,” and “For Decision” can be placed next 
to appropriate agenda items. 

Include the name of any person responsible for reporting information 
on a particular item or facilitating a portion of the discussion. Such as- 
signments remind members to prepare for a specific topic or action 


Double Once you have determined what items need to be included in the agenda, 


Ch ecking the check them against the meeting’s original purpose. 


e Are there any items that don’t relate to the purpose and can be delayed 
until another meeting? If so, they should be eliminated from the 


Determining 
the Order of 
Items 


Using the 
Agenda 
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¢ Can all of the items on the agenda be addressed within the allotted 
meeting time? If there isn’t enough time to cover all of the items, 
rephrase the meeting’s purpose to be more specific, and eliminate some 
items. 


Hawkins cautions against “overloading agendas by trying to do too 
much in a single meeting.”® For example, the group may not have time to dis- 
cuss the causes of a problem and start identifying possible solutions in the 
same meeting. The number of meetings and their purpose should then be 
reconsidered. For instance, “Identify the causes and effects of the lack of suf- 
ficient parking on campus” could be the purpose of one meeting. “Recom- 
mend solutions to the campus parking problem” could be the purpose of a 
follow-up meeting. 


After you have identified all the agenda items, carefully consider the order in 
which topics should be discussed. When several different topics must be ad- 
dressed within a single meeting, agenda items should be put in an order that 
will maximize productivity and group satisfaction. For example, a controver- 
sial issue that must be discussed should not be placed last on an agenda. If the 
topic is left until the end of a meeting, a group may not have enough time to 
discuss it and make an important decision. Furthermore, ending with an item 
that could produce conflict may not leave members feeling positive about the 
group experience. 

The following guidelines should help you determine how to balance the 
sequence of discussion topics in an agenda: 


e Begin the meeting with simple business items and easier-to-discuss 
issues. 

e Reserve important and difficult items for the middle portion of the 
meeting. 

¢ Use the last third of the meeting for easy discussion items not requiring 
difficult decisions. 


This sequence provides the group with a sense of accomplishment before 
it launches into more controversial, tension-producing issues. If a difficult but 
important decision is taking more time than anticipated, the group may be 
able to deal with those less important discussion issues at the next meeting. 


The chairperson should distribute the agenda to all group participants in ad- 
vance of the meeting and make sure that all those present at the meeting have 
an agenda to follow. Cynthia Ward, Vice President of Marketing for a com- 
puter documents corporation, suggests handing out the agenda “at least a 
week beforehand, so there’s no reason for anyone to come unprepared.”? At 
the beginning of a meeting the group should review the agenda and make 
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any revisions before proceeding with the discussion. The agenda is then used 
to guide the meeting. Time spent carefully planning the agenda will have 
been wasted if the group doesn’t agree to follow it during the meeting. 





The minutes of a meeting are the written record of a group’s discussion and 
activities. Minutes become a group’s long-term memory by documenting its 
activities from one meeting to the next. McEachern points out that minutes 
can reinforce group norms because they are a record of group behavior.!° By 
looking through a group’s minutes over a period of time, you can learn about 
a group’s activities, measure how productive it has been, learn about indi- 
vidual member contributions to the group, and know whether group meet- 
ings tend to be formal or informal. 

In formal meetings, minutes are legal documents as well as the historical 
records of an organization. In such cases, minutes should be very accurate be- 
cause they can be used in a court of law to verify an action or document a 
person’s statements. Within some organizations, signed copies of minutes are 
kept in a secure place for reference. 

The minutes record discussion issues and decisions for those who at- 
tended a meeting and provide a way to communicate with those who didn’t 
attend. Because the minutes of a meeting are often read by others, they are 
also an opportunity to reward members by officially recognizing their good 
work. For example, the minutes could state that: “The officers officially 
thanked Marla and Kevin for chairing the annual Fourth of July picnic com- 


The Relationship of Agendas and Minutes 


Prepare 


piste! Agenda nas leata cca 


Distribute Distribute 
Minutes Agenda 


Prepare Conduct 
Minutes ~————_——_—— Meeting 


FIGURE 14.3 The Relationship of Agendas and Minutes 


Select a 
Recorder 


Determine 
What 
Information 
to Include 
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TOOLBOX 14.1 Parliamentary Procedure and Minutes 


The designated clerk (or secretary) of a group plays an important role be- 
fore, during, and after meetings that use parliamentary procedure to con- 
duct business. Parliamentary rules specify that the clerk keep accurate 
records of the proceedings of an organization, be prepared to read aloud 
all motions and their amendments during a meeting, prepare a roll call of - 
members and call it when necessary, and preserve all important meeting — 
documents. Chapter 15: Parliamentary Procedure provides a summary of 
the rules and practices that should be understood by the person assigned 
the task of recording minutes. 





mittee.” Of most importance, however, the minutes help prevent disagree- 
ment over what was decided in the meeting and what tasks individual mem- 
bers agreed to do. 


The chairperson is ultimately responsible for the accuracy and distribution of 
the minutes. However, during the meeting the chairperson must be free to fa- 
cilitate the group’s discussion. The task of taking minutes should be dele- 
gated to another group member. The group may designate a recorder or 
secretary to take minutes at every meeting or have members take turns vol- 
unteering to do the minutes. Regardless of who takes the minutes, the chair- 
person is responsible for checking their accuracy and distributing a copy to 
all group members. 


For the most part, the format of the minutes should follow the format of the 
agenda. If you are assigned to take minutes, you will probably include much 
of the following information: 


Name of the group 

Date and place of the meeting 

Names of those attending 

Name of person who chaired the meeting 
Names of absent members 

Exact time the meeting was called to order 
Exact time the meeting was adjourned 
Name of the person preparing the minutes 
Summary of the group’s discussion and decisions using agenda items 
as headings 

e Specific action items 
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Formal and 
Informal 
Minutes 


Taking 
Minutes 


Action items are tasks that individual members have been assigned to do 
after the meeting. An action item includes the person's name, the assignment, 
and the deadline. For example, an action item might look like this: “Action: 
M. Smith will review the prices charged by competing companies by the next 
meeting.” It is helpful to underline action items in the minutes to make it eas- 
ier to refer back to them when reviewing the group’s progress. 





The more formal the meeting, the more information must be included in the 
minutes. For example, if a group is using parliamentary procedure, the min- 
utes must include all proposed motions and the results of any votes. In order 
to take accurate minutes for such meetings, the recorder or secretary should 
be familiar with parliamentary procedure. The minutes from informal meet- 
ings normally don’t include such details. The samples in Figure 14.4 and 
Figure 14.5 illustrate the difference between formal and informal meeting 
minutes. 


Well-prepared minutes are brief and accurate. When summarizing a group’s 
discussion, it is important to remember that the minutes are not a word-for- 
word record of everything that every member has said. To be useful, they 
must briefly summarize the discussion. The following guidelines should be 
used when taking minutes: 


¢ Instead of describing the discussion in detail, write clear statements that 
summarize the main ideas and actions. 

e Make sure to word decisions, motions, action items, and deadlines ex- 
actly as the group makes them in order to avoid future disagreements 
and misunderstandings. 

e If there is any question about what to include in the minutes at any 
point during the meeting, ask the group for clarification. 

¢ Obtain a copy of the agenda and any reports that were presented to at- 
tach to the final copy of the minutes. These documents become part of 
the group record along with the minutes. 


Sometimes it is useful to tape-record the group’s discussion so the secre- 
tary can refer to it when preparing the minutes. A tape recorder can ensure 
accuracy, but before choosing to use one, you should carefully consider its 
potential effect on the group discussion. Group members should be informed 
that the minutes will be taped. Understand that some people feel uncomfort- 
able being recorded and may limit their participation. 


Be Objective. Although the minutes of a meeting should be brief, they 
also must be accurate and impartial. Burleson contends that “minutes should 
never contain personal reflections, opinions, insights, or be written from a 
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Draft Summary Minutes for the 
SCA Legislative Council Meeting—1994 


Presiding: Bruce Gronbeck, SCA President 
Parliamentarian: Gaut Ragsdale 
Recording: James L. Gaudino, Executive Director 
Location: Acadia Room 
Marriott, New Orleans, LA 
Note: The following material represents a summary of actions taken by the 1994 
Legislative Council. Attendance reports are included in Appendix A. 
Call to Order: The meeting of the 1994 Legislative Council was called to order by Bruce 
Gronbeck, SCA President, at 1:10 p.m. on Friday, November 18, 1994, in the Acadia Room 
of the New Orleans Marriott, New Orleans, LA. 
Opening Remarks: Gronbeck welcomed the Council members and offered opening remarks. 
The President presented an overview of the agenda and an estimated schedule for con- 
ducting the Council’s business. He then reminded the Council members to sign the atten- 
dance sheets and to pick up handouts distributed at the meeting. The President asked that 
et members of the council speak loudly or use wireless microphones so that all could be 
eard. 
Announcements: Gronbeck made the following announcements: 
Judith Trent will be the new SCA &nd Vice President (assumes position following 
the Annual Meeting). 
The newly elected LC Members-at-large are Judith C. Espinola, Guo-Ming Chen, and 
Kelly S. McNeilis. They will serve on the 1995-97 Legislative Councils. 
Approval of Minutes from the 1993 Legislative Council Meeting: The minutes of the 1993 
Legislative Council meeting were approved as distributed by voice vote. 
Approval of Standing Rules: A motion was made and seconded establishing the following 
as Standing Rules of the 1994 Legislative Council (LC): 1) LC members must sign the roll 
for each LC meeting. 2) Only LC members shall offer motions and vote. 3) Substantive 
motions and amendments must be provided in writing when presented to the LC. 4) No LC 
member may move the previous question (close debate) prior to an opportunity for one 
pro and one con speech on a debatable motion. The motion carried. 
NEW BUSINESS 
Review of the FY 93/94 Financial Reports: The SCA Income and Expense Report, the SCA 
Balance Sheet, SCA Investment Summary, and the Report of Independent Auditor were 
distributed to Council members prior to the meeting. Finance Board Chairperson Trent 
presented a summary of each report. A motion was made and seconded to accept the 
FY 93/94 reports as presented. The motion carried. 
Requests for SCA affiliate status: A motion was made and seconded that the Legislative 
Council grant the status of affiliate organization to the Association for Chinese 
Communication Studies. After discussion, the motion carried. 
Resolutions: The following resolutions were considered (see Appendix B for the text of the 
resolutions): 
Statement on Language Arts: A motion was made to adopt the Resolution Endorsing 
Comprehensive Language Arts. After brief discussion, the motion carried. 
Statement of Principles on Information Highway: A motion was made to adopt the 
Resolution establishing a Credo for Free and Responsible Use of Electronic Communi- 
cation Networks. After discussion, a motion was made and seconded to amend the 
resolution by changing “We support freedom of expression and condemn attempts to 
limit any form of information processing or electronic communication” to “We support 
freedom of expression and condemn attempts to constrain information processing or 
electronic communication.” Some concern was expressed about overly general lan- 
guage in the resolution and inadequate treatment of copyright issues. The motion to 
amend carried. After discussion, the original motion carried. 
Adjournment: The first Council meeting was adjourned at 5:40 p.m., November 18, 1994. 


(This sample is composed of edited excerpts selected from 14 pages of minutes recorded at the Speech 
Communication Association’s 1994 Legislative Council meeting that took place at the association's 
annual convention. For clarification of parliamentary actions recorded in the minutes, see Chapter 15.) 


FIGURE 14.4 Sample of Formal Minutes 
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Prepare 
the Minutes 


Domestic Violence Class Discussion Group Meeting 
February 10, 1995, in Library Conference Room 215 


Present: Gabriella Hernandez (chairperson), Eric Beck, 
Terri Harrison, Will Mabry, Tracey Tibbs 
Absent: Lance Nickens 
Meeting began at 2:00 P.M. 


Group Topic: The group discussed whether emotional and verbal abuse should be included in 
the project. Since we don’t have much time to do our presentation, we decided to limit the 
topic to physical abuse only. 


Research Assignments: Since the assignment is due in two weeks, we decided to divide the 
issue into different topics and research them on our own. 


Action: Eric will research why people stay in abusive relationships. 

Action: Gabriella will research the effects on the children. 

Action: Terri will find statistics and examples of the seriousness of the problem. 
Action: Will is going to find out why and how the abuse happens. 

Action: Tracey will find out what resources are available in the area for victims. 


Members will report on their research at the next meeting. 


Absent Members: Lance has not been to the last two class meetings. We don’t know if he is 
still going to participate in the group. Action: Gabriella will call Lance. 


Class Presentation: We need to think of creative ways to make a presentation to the class. 
The group decided to think about it and discuss it at the next meeting. 


Next meeting: Our next meeting will be at 2:30 on Tuesday, February 14th, in the same 
place. Action: Terri will reserve the room. 


The meeting ended at 3:15 pm. 
(Meeting notes taken by Tracey Tibbs) 


FIGURE 14.5 Sample of Informal Minutes 


position. Minutes are factual. Minutes are neutral.”" If you are the recorder 
of the minutes, you must be objective. Report the facts and all sides of a dis- 
cussion accurately and never insert your own personal opinions. The minutes 
must reflect the experience of the entire group, not just the person chosen to 
document it. 


Be Discreet. There are times when the group may have a discussion or 
make comments they want kept “off the record.” The group may need to 
blow off steam or feel comfortable discussing a sensitive matter. Reporting 
such comments would only serve to create a less open communication cli- 
mate, in which members guard what they say for fear of being held account- 
able for it later. If the group determines that something should not appear on 
record, that decision should be honored by whomever is responsible for tak- 
ing the minutes. 


Immediately after the meeting, the minutes should be prepared for distribu- 
tion. The longer you delay, the more difficult it will be to remember the de- 
tails of the meeting. For this reason, you should report not only the date the 
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CLOSE TO HOME oun mePHERSON 


© 1994 John McPherson/Dist. by Universal Press Syndicate 





As soon as Mrs. Felster began to read the minutes 
of the last meeting, the board members knew she 
was not going to work out as the new secretary. 


CLOSE TO HOME © 1994 John McPherson/Dist. of UNIVERSAL 
PRESS SYNDICATE. Reprinted with permission. All rights reserved. 


meeting took place but also the date you prepared the minutes. If a discrep- 
ancy is later found in the minutes, members may conclude that too much 
time elapsed before the minutes were prepared. One way to reduce elapsed 
time is to compose the minutes during or immediately after the meeting. In 
some meetings, minutes may be taken on a laptop computer. 

Once the minutes have been prepared, they should be given to the chair- 
person for review. The chairperson will either request that corrections be 
made or distribute the minutes to group members for review before coming 
to the next meeting. Once the group has officially approved them, the min- 
utes are final and become the official record of the meeting. 
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FIGURE 14.6 Agendas and Minutes 


alanced Agendas and Minutes 








Agendas must be designed to promote maximum participation and produc- 
tivity during a meeting without including more items than the group can re- 
alistically manage. A group will accomplish little if too few items are placed 
on a meeting’s agenda. An agenda with too many items may require the 
group to make hasty decisions without adequate discussion. 

The most difficult part of taking minutes is balancing the need to accu- 
rately report the group’s discussion against the need to be brief. Including too 
many details of the meeting is unnecessary because the minutes would be 
difficult for the group to use later. Minutes that contain too little information 
will not accurately represent what the group has accomplished. If the min- 
utes are referred to later, any vagueness in their preparation will confuse the 
group. Agendas and minutes must contain a balance of information in order 
to be useful tools for group meetings. 


ummary Study Guide 





e An agenda is an outline of the items to be discussed and the tasks to be 
accomplished at a meeting. 

¢ The traditional business agenda will include the following information: 
purpose, names, date, time, place, call to order, approval of agenda and 
minutes, reports, unfinished business, new business, announcements, 
and adjournment. 
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¢ Agenda items should be ordered in a sequence that permits the group 
to complete all of the tasks. 

¢ The minutes of the meeting are the written record of the group’s discus- 
sion and actions. 

e Although the chairperson is responsible for the accuracy and distribu- 
tion of the minutes, another group member should be designated to 
take the minutes. 

¢ The format of the minutes will generally follow the format of the meet- 
ing’s agenda; the formality of the minutes will depend on the nature of 
the meeting. 

e Well-prepared minutes are brief, accurate, objective, and appropriately 
discreet. 


Ee rupwork Designing an Agenda Form 





GOAL To highlight the essential elements in a meeting agenda and create a 
useful agenda form for future meetings. 


PARTICIPANTS Groups of 5-7 members. 


PROCEDURE 


1. As a group, use the textbook’s list of essential elements and additional 
options for an agenda to create an original, standardized agenda form. 

2. Make sure that your fill-in-the-blank agenda form reminds your group 
of things that should be noted or covered before, during, and after a 
meeting. 

3. In addition to the topics for discussion and action, your agenda should 
include items and information that help group members prepare and 
participate effectively. Examples are the names of participants, invited 
guests, material needed for the meeting, action item assignments and 
deadlines, time allocated for discussion or action, and scheduled oral 
presentations. 
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Agenda and Minutes Checklist 


Directions Use the following checklist to assess the extent to which a 
meeting’s agenda and minutes helped your group work toward achieving its 
goals. 


Agenda 


The agenda was prepared and sent to all participants in advance of 
the meeting. 


The purpose of the meeting was clearly stated on the agenda. 


Depending on the purpose and formality of the meeting, the 
agenda contained essential elements such as the date, time, place, 
and duration of the meeting, names of participants, and discussion 
and action items. 


All the agenda items could be discussed during the allotted time 
of the meeting. 


Minutes 


A recorder was assigned or volunteered to take minutes. 


Depending on the purpose and formality of the meeting, the min- 
utes contained essential elements such as the time and date of 
the meeting, names of the chairperson, recorder, and participants, 
a summary of the discussion and decisions, and action items. 


The recorder accurately summarized the key ideas and action 
items. 


The minutes were objective and discreet. 


The minutes were prepared and distributed to group members 
within a short time after the meeting. 


The minutes would be understandable to people who did not at- 
tend the meeting. 





Recommended Burleson, C. W. (1990). Effective meetings: The complete guide. New York: John Wiley. 
Readin gs Doyle, M. & Straus, D. (1976). How to make meetings work. New York: Jove. 
Thomsett, M. C. (1989). The little black book of business meetings. New York: 
AMACOM. 
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What Is 
Parliamentary 
Procedure? 


No one questions the need for rules in sporting events. Even the simplest 
schoolyard basketball or softball game follows a set of basic rules. Without 
them, playing the game would be impossible, and players could end up in a 
brawl. The same is true for certain kinds of group discussions and meetings. 
As discussed in Chapter 2, most groups develop informal rules and proce- 
dures. In small, casual groups, these rules can be a simple set of group norms 
about what members should do during the discussion. 

In large, formal groups, rules can be as detailed and complicated as offi- 
cial baseball rules. In such groups, the official rule book is usually Robert's 
Rules of Order, Newly Revised or adaptations of it.1 When J. J. Auer wrote that 
“parliamentary rules are just as necessary, and no more technical, than rules 
governing baseball or football,”* he was inviting his readers to become re- 
sponsible players in a serious game that can determine whether a group 
achieves its goal. 


Parliamentary procedure is a systematic method used by groups to deter- 
mine the will of the majority. For group members new to parliamentary pro- 
cedure, the experience can be confusing and intimidating. Not only are there 
hundreds of rules, the language of parliamentary procedure seems old fash- 
ioned: “Mr. Chairman, I call for the previous question” or “Madam Chair- 
man, I rise to a point of order.” 

One of our students told us that learning parliamentary procedure is 
something like mastering the proper etiquette for a formal dinner. Courses 
progress in a ritualized order: an appetizer and/or soup, a light fish course, 
the main dish, a small salad, a cheese course, and sweets. Surrounding your 
plate is an armament of utensils: several different types of knives, forks, and 
spoons. Three or four empty glasses stand near your plate. The formality and 
splendor can be overwhelming. But with practice and by observing other 
diners, you soon get the hang of how to get through and even enjoy a fancy 
meal. The same is true when learning and using parliamentary procedure. 

One reason the rules may seem old-fashioned is that the roots of parlia- 
mentary procedure are found in the British Parliament’s House of Commons. 
Like the House of Representatives in the U.S. Congress, Parliament’s House 
of Commons meets to debate and eventually make legislative decisions. 
Much older than the U.S. Congress, the British Parliament has a stormy his- 
tory—so stormy that it was necessary to develop standard operating proce- 
dures for conducting business. These procedures were exported to the 
American colonies and then developed by Thomas Jefferson into a set of pro- 
cedural rules for the U.S. Senate. In 1876, Colonel Henry M. Robert used the 
British Parliament’s procedures and Jefferson’s code of rules as sources for 
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Who Uses 
Parliamentary 
Procedure? 


Robert's Rules of Order, still considered “the parliamentary bible” by many 
organizations. 

One of the most important obligations of group members is to know the 
purpose, principles, and rules of parliamentary procedure. An interesting 
analogy describing the value of knowing parliamentary rules is provided by 
Gray and Rea: 


Parliamentary procedure might be compared with our traffic laws. The traf- 
fic laws tell us when to stop, and parliamentary procedure tells us when to 
be silent. The traffic laws tell us when to go, and parliamentary procedure 
tells us when to speak. Without parliamentary procedure, we often find our- 
selves “running into one another”—speaking at the same time. Parliamen- 
tary procedure will help “direct our traffic,” and prevent our speaking at 
the same time.° 


No one questions the need to learn traffic rules before being licensed to drive. 
In the same sense, discussants should learn the parliamentary rules before 
participating in a meeting or discussion that uses parliamentary procedure. 


Most organizations and associations specify in their constitution or bylaws 
(rules governing how an organization operates) that parliamentary proce- 
dure must be used to conduct meetings. Weitzel and Geist note that of the 
23,000 national voluntary associations, 11,000 international associations, and 
53,000 regional, state, and local associations in the United States, most use 
some form of parliamentary procedure to determine the will of their mem- 
bers.* Even though it can be difficult to follow the many rules specified in a 
manual such as Robert's Rules of Order, Newly Revised, organizations have 
learned that agreed-upon rules can ensure reasonable and civil debate as 
well as a timely group decision accepted by supporters and opponents alike. 

In a study of how parliamentary procedure is used by community 
groups, Weitzel and Geist reached several interesting conclusions about the 
people and groups who rely on these rules:° 


¢ Parliamentary procedure is widely used but not well understood by its 
users. 

e Most users report that they feel comfortable with and like the way par- 
liamentary procedure is used in their groups. 

¢ Most group members feel “competent” in using parliamentary 
procedure. 

¢ Parliamentary procedure is seen as a useful communication tool for 
group decision making. 

e There is no evidence of parliamentary maneuvering by members trying 
to achieve some ulterior goal. 

* Parliamentary procedure, even when used in an informal or limited 
way, seems to foster rational decision making. 


When to Use 
Parliamentary 
Procedure 





nciples of Parliamentary Procedure 
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In all likelihood, you belong or will belong to an association, organization, 
or business group that uses the rules of parliamentary procedure to govern 
discussion and debate. Whether such groups follow the “letter of the law” in 
Robert's famous rules or use the basic principles of parliamentary procedure 
to ensure fair and efficient discussion, parliamentary procedure can help a 
group engage in more time-efficient discussion in order to achieve its goals. 


If your group has a record of accomplishing its goals without much contro- 
versy, confusion, or waste of time and effort, parliamentary procedure may 
not be needed. In fact, you may want to avoid parliamentary procedure. Un- 
less used properly, parliamentary procedure can discourage participation 
and hinder decision making. When a group is small enough to permit face- 
to-face, cooperative interaction, decision making may be easier without the 
restrictions imposed by the rules of parliamentary procedure. If, however, 
your group is either large or formal, or is forced to make critical decisions in 
a short period of time, parliamentary procedure can help maintain order 
while your group is engaged in important debate. 

Parliamentary procedure helps a group determine the will of the majority 
by making sure that there is fair and orderly debate. Determining the majority 
will, however, is not the same as taking a vote; it is the result of meaningful 
communication that follows the rules of parliamentary procedure. 





Whether your group uses the most formal parliamentary rules or adapts its 
basic principles as a set of group norms, agreed-upon procedures can im- 
prove the quality and efficiency of decision making. Robert’s Rules of Order, 
Newly Revised maintains that the rules of parliamentary procedure are “con- 
structed upon a careful balance of the rights of persons or subgroups within 


Principles of Parliamentary Procedure 


Majority Equal Opportunity Minority Rights Balanced Orderly 
Rule Discussion Progress 


FIGURE 15.1 Parliamentary Procedure 
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Majority Rule 


Equal 
Opportunity 


Minority 
Rights 


Balanced 
Discussion 


an organization’s . . . total membership.”© These rules are based on the follow- 
ing ideals: majority rule, equal opportunity to participate, protecting individ- 
ual and minority group rights, balanced discussion, and orderly progress. 


First and foremost, parliamentary procedure is based upon the most basic 
principle in a democracy—majority rule. When groups agree to abide by the 
rules of parliamentary procedure, they are agreeing to accept the will of the 
majority. On many issues, achieving total agreement or consensus is impossi- 
ble. Parliamentary procedure lays out strict rules for achieving majority rule 
and, in the case of critical issues, requires that decisions represent two-thirds 
rather than a simple majority of group members. 


Although parliamentary procedure requires that the majority rules, it also 
guarantees that every group member has an equal right to be heard before a 
vote is taken. Regardless of whether you agree or disagree with other mem- 
bers, you have the right to address the group with your ideas, opinions, and 
arguments. Parliamentary procedure also grants every member the right to 
vote, run for office, and have the same rules applied to all members. 


Many parliamentary rules are designed to protect the rights of all members 
whether they represent the majority or not. By using the rules of parliamen- 
tary procedure, a well-organized minority may try to block, postpone, or de- 
feat an idea proposed by the majority of members in a group. This capability 
can be viewed both positively and negatively. To majority members, parlia- 
mentary tactics can create gridlock and erode good relationships among 
group members. However, from the point of view of minority members, 
these rules guarantee that a group cannot ignore minority viewpoints. All 
members should recognize, though, that parliamentary rules are designed to 
assure that the majority ultimately prevails. 


Parliamentary procedure guarantees the right of all members to speak on dif- 
ferent sides of an issue. Several rules help a chairperson decide which mem- 
bers should be recognized and allowed to speak. These rules guarantee that 
discussion is balanced between frequent and infrequent contributors as well 
as between members who are for and those who are against a proposal. Stur- 
gis is very specific about this guarantee: 


A member who has not spoken has prior claim over one who has already 
discussed the question. Similarly, a member who seldom speaks should be 
given preference over one who claims the attention of the assembly fre- 


Orderly 
Progress 


Other 
Principles 
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quently. ... The presiding officer should alternate between proponents and 
opponents of a motion whenever possible.” 


For groups using parliamentary procedure, the meeting’s agenda provides 
for orderly business actions while permitting the necessary flexibility that 
may be needed by a decision-making group. In order to be prepared for a fair 
and orderly meeting, everyone should know which issues and items of busi- 
ness are scheduled for discussion. Many groups using parliamentary proce- 
dure require that the meeting’s agenda be prepared and distributed to all 
members well before the day of the meeting. Such a rule guarantees that 
members have the time to prepare for the meeting and the debate that may 
accompany discussion of controversial issues. 


The principles of majority rule, equal opportunity to participate, individual 
and minority rights, balanced discussion, and orderly progress are funda- 
mental principles of parliamentary procedure and democratic action to de- 
termine the majority will. There are, however, other principles that support 
these basic standards. The following represents an incomplete but illustrative 
list of additional principles that safeguard the rights of all group members: 


¢ Only one person may speak at a time. 

¢ Only one proposal or subject may be discussed at any one time. 

¢ Members must limit their remarks to the topic being discussed. 

¢ The chairperson has the primary task of seeing that parliamentary rules 
are followed, but every member shares that responsibility. 

e A group may not make a decision unless the meeting is properly called 
and the rules of parliamentary procedure are followed. 


Pe TOOLBOX 15.1 "Effective Meetings i : 


Many of the unwritten rules that are taken for granted in meetings owe 
their existence to parliamentary tradition. Parliamentary rules determine 
the specific order of business for all meetings. Parliamentary procedure also 
grants the chairperson the power to balance the needs of the group with 
the rights of individual members. Chapter 13 and Chapter 14 provide de- 
tailed information describing how to plan and conduct effective meetings 
as well as how to prepare agendas and take minutes during a meeting. 
Many of the guidelines described in these chapters have a basis in parlia- 
mentary procedure. 
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IN large groups, parlia- 
mentary procedure helps 
maintain order while 
members engage in im- 
portant debate. What 
might happen to this 
group’s discussion if no 
procedures were followed? 
(Paul Conklin/PhotoEdit) 


Chair 


Under parliamentary procedure, discussants must be approved as official 
voting members. For example, when a condominium association meets, each 
unit has only one vote regard- 
less of how many people live in 
that unit. Usually when a club 
holds a regular business meet- 
ing, you have to be a member of 
the club to vote. 

In addition to certifying that 
discussants are eligible to vote, 
most parliamentary groups re- 
quire what is known as a quo- 
rum, a minimum number or 
percentage of voting members 
who must be present at a meet- 
ing in order to transact business. 
Without the requirement of a 
quorum, a small group of mem- 
bers could meet and make deci- 
sions that go against the wishes 
of most members. The most fun- 
damental principle —majority rule—would be compromised. At the simplest 
level, a quorum may be 51 percent of the members. For meetings at which the 
level of attendance is unpredictable, groups may set the quorum at 25 or 30 per- 
cent of the membership. Even a subcommittee can require a quorum to con- 
duct its business. When a quorum is present, a majority of those voting can 
make decisions for the entire group. It is worth repeating that unless a quo- 
rum is present, the group should not take any action. 


Parliamentary procedure requires that someone “chair” the meeting. Thus, 
the very first order of business for a new group using parliamentary proce- 
dure is to nominate and elect a chair. In some organizations, the bylaws spec- 
ify that the president shall chair all meetings. In either case, the chair, who 
may be referred to as the chairperson, presiding officer, or president, has the 
responsibility of ensuring that parliamentary rules are followed and en- 
forced. Like a police officer stationed at a busy intersection, a chair controls 
the flow of communication and protects the rights of all members to partici- 
pate. Naturally, a chair must know the rules and remain separate from the 
congestion caused by the “communication” traffic. 


Parliamentarian 


Clerk 
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Whether compared to those of a traffic cop, a baseball umpire, or a court- 
room judge, the responsibilities of a chair are awesome. As chair of a formal 
parliamentary meeting, you should not join the discussion or express your per- 
sonal opinions on the matters being discussed. Your job is to make sure that the 
meeting progresses according to the agenda and that the rights of all members 
are upheld, that debate is encouraged, and that the majority ultimately pre- 
vails. Chairing a meeting, however, does not take away your rights as a mem- 
ber of the assembly. The chair can vote when a vote is taken by secret ballot and 
can vote to make or break a tie. For example, if there is a tie vote, the proposal 
is defeated unless the chair votes to break the tie in favor of passage. The chair 
can also vote to create a tie that, in effect, defeats the proposed action. 


When meetings are formal and large, when the issues are highly controver- 
sial and may require the stamp of legality, or when the chair or the assembly 
is unsure of the rules, the chair may appoint or hire someone to serve as an 
official parliamentarian. Like an umpire, the parliamentarian has a thorough 
knowledge of the rules and can apply them to specific situations. Congress 
employs parliamentarians, as do national organizations such as labor unions 
and political parties. In less formal organizations, a member who knows par- 
liamentary procedure may be asked to serve as the parliamentarian. Al- 
though good parliamentarians and umpires know their rules inside out, the 
parliamentarian does not have the final word—the chair does. The parlia- 
mentarian advises the chair and, when asked by the chair, explains the basis 
for parliamentary rulings to the entire group. 


In a parliamentary setting, the group’s clerk plays a very important role. When 
the rules of parliamentary procedure are strictly followed, the clerk serves sev- 
eral functions. In addition to taking accurate minutes, the clerk must keep a 
careful record of the status of all items, including the proposed wording of mo- 
tions and amendments that may or may not be passed. If the debate will be 
summarized for another audience or for members who do not attend, or if the 
minutes are to become the basis for building future reports, the clerk must pro- 
vide detailed records of the discussion. When a vote count is ordered or a writ- 
ten ballot is taken, the clerk must record the numerical results in the minutes. 


ic Rules of Order 





Robert's Rules of Order, Newly Revised consists of over seven hundred pages and 
includes hundreds of rules for conducting business. This chapter includes 
only a simplified and condensed version of some key rules and practices. If 
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Making a 
Main Motion 


you are interested in becoming better informed, consult the books listed as 
references at the end of this chapter. For starters, however, you should learn 
how to make and debate a motion and how to request a privilege. 

Like any other complex procedure, parliamentary procedure has its own 
unique vocabulary. Rather than saying “Let’s vote,” parliamentary procedure 
asks that you “call the previous question.” Rather than saying “Don't inter- 
rupt me while I’m talking,” parliamentary speakers say “I believe I have the 
floor.” As with any new procedure, it takes time to get used to the terms and 
customs required of participants. 


Robert's Rules of Order, Newly Revised states that “. . .a motion is a formal pro- 
posal by a member, in a meeting, that the assembly take certain action.”8 In 
other words, if you want the group to make a decision or agree to do some- 
thing, you must state your proposed action as a motion. A motion is intro- 
duced with the words, “I move that....” In order to make a motion, a 
member must address and be recognized by the chair. 


MemBer: Madam Chair. 
CHair: The chair recognizes (the member’s name). 


Memper: I move that we hold our 1998 annual convention in 
Chicago. 


At first, you may feel awkward using a phrase such as “I move that... ,” but 
soon such language becomes second nature in a parliamentary session. 

In order to make and debate a motion, you must know the rules govern- 
ing different types of motions and the requirements for getting a motion 
voted on and passed. 


Main Motions. A motion that proposes a new action or decision is called 
a main motion. Main motions are the very reason why people assemble in 
groups. A proposal to build a tennis court for a condominium, to increase a 
college’s tuition, or to downsize a business as part of a Board of Directors’ re- 
structuring plan are recommendations for new action that require the vote of 
assembled members. A motion is introduced, debated, and voted upon by 
following six basic steps: 


. Obtain the floor. 

. State the motion. 

. Second the motion. 

. Debate the motion. 

. Amend the motion if needed. 
. Vote on the motion. 


Dor wWN eH 
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Before you can make a motion or speak in a parliamentary session, you 
must obtain the floor. This phrase means that you cannot speak until the 
chair recognizes you and grants you the right to address the group. Although 
the word floor refers to standing before the group on the floor of the meeting 
room, it has come to mean that only one member is authorized to speak at 
that time. Thus, when an interrupted member says, “I have the floor!” she is 
referring to her right to speak. In order to present any motion, you must have 
the floor. 

When you are preparing to state a main motion, it is important to word 
it as clearly as possible and state it in the affirmative. Good motions are clear, 
objective, and brief. Hours of discussion and debate can be wasted by a 
poorly expressed motion. The following examples illustrate how a main mo- 
tion can be worded: 


Mr. President, I move that we adopt the Peregrine Falcon as our official 
mascot. 

Madam Chair, I move that we give $5,000 to our county’s community 
college for scholarships. 


Seconding a Motion. Once a main motion has been offered by a member, 
it must be seconded. A second is just what the word implies—support for 
consideration of a motion by a second member. After all, if only one person 
wants to pass a motion, why would a group take valuable time to discuss it? 
The person who seconds a motion does not have to agree with the motion; 
seconding a motion only indicates that the member wants to see the group 
consider the motion. 


MEMBER #1: Madam President. 
CHatr: The chair recognizes (the member who addressed the 
chair). 
MEMBER #1: .Madam President, I move that we give $5,000 to our 
county’s community college for scholarships. 


MEMBER #2: Second. 


CHair: It has been moved and seconded that this organization 
give $5,000 to our county’s community college for scholar- 
ships. Is there any discussion? 


Notice that the chair does not have to recognize the person who seconds the 
motion. As soon as someone makes a main motion, anyone may second it. If 
there is silence after a main motion is made, the chair should ask for a second. 
If there is no second, the motion “dies for lack of a second” and cannot be 
considered by the group. 
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Once a motion has been made and seconded, the chair will “open 
the floor” for discussion and debate, giving first priority to the member who 
made the motion. During this period, members may argue for or against the 
motion. 


Amendments. In addition to using the period of debate to argue for or 
against the main motion, members may offer an amendment to the motion. If 
you wish to change another member’s main motion, you can do so by saying, 
“I move that we amend the motion by....” For example, you can substitute 
one word or number for another, such as “I move that we amend the motion 
by substituting the amount of $25,000 for the $5,000 in scholarship funds.” 
You can amend a motion by adding, such as “I move that we amend the mo- 
tion by inserting the word ‘honors’ before the word ‘scholarship.’” Finally, 
you can amend a motion by subtracting, such as “I move that we amend the 
motion by deleting the words ‘for scholarships.’” Like a main motion, 
amendments must be seconded to be considered and debated by the group. 
Only one amendment may be considered at a time. 


Voting on a Motion. Finally, when a motion and all proposed amend- 
ments have been fully debated, a group may vote to accept or reject the final 
form of the motion. At this point either the chair or a member of the group can 
ask for a vote. The chair may ask, “Are we ready to vote on the question?” In 
parliamentary sessions, the word question refers to any motion or proposal 
before a group that will require a vote. In a sense, a vote determines the an- 
swer to a question such as, “Should we give $25,000 to the community col- 
lege?” Those in favor would vote “yes” or “aye,” while those opposed would 
vote “no” or “nay.” 

If the chair does not ask whether the group is ready to vote, any member 
may ask for a vote by saying, “I move the previous question.” This motion 
must be seconded, cannot be debated or amended, and requires a two-thirds 
vote to pass. In other words, if two-thirds of the group decide that they want 
to vote on the motion, the vote must occur. 


Cuarr: Are you ready to vote? 
MEMBERS: Yes! 


Cuair: All those in favor of the motion that this organization give 
$25,000 to our local community college say “Aye.” 


MEMBERS: Aye. 
CHarr: Those opposed “No.” 
MEMBERS: No. 


CHarr: The motion is passed (or defeated). 


Others Types 
of Motions 


Requesting 
Privileges 
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If a chair cannot determine whether a motion has been approved or defeated 
by listening to the “yes” and “no” votes, the chair may choose other voting 
options such as raising hands or secret ballots. 


If main motions were the only kind of motion that came before a group, 
Robert's Rules of Order, Newly Revised would be a much shorter book. Instead, 
there are many different kinds of motions, all of which come with special 
rules on how to introduce, debate, amend, and vote on them. Regardless of 
which set of parliamentary rules you use, motions are given a precedence, an 
order in which they must be considered by the group. When more than one 
motion arises, rules of precedence determine which motion is discussed first. 
The table shown in Figure 15.2 includes twelve of the most common motions 
listed in their order of precedence, along with an example of the phrasing 
used to introduce each motion. 

Robert's Rules of Order, Newly Revised lists over eighty different kinds of 
motions. Learning how to handle the twelve common motions shown in Fig- 
ure 15.2, however, can help you deal with the others. 

When a motion is being considered, only motions of higher precedence 
may be proposed. For example, during debate on a main motion, one mem- 
ber may first move to limit debate to a certain period of time and then an- 
other may move to recess. Because the motion to recess is ranked higher than 
the other two motions, it must be considered first. If the motion to recess fails, 
then the group may consider the motion to limit debate. 

To complicate matters even further, some motions are debatable, whereas 
others are not; some are amendable, but others are not; and although some 
require a second and/or a vote, some do not. The chart shown in Figure 15.3 
summarizes these common motions and the rules that govern their use. 


Among the many kinds of motions that can be proposed during a parlia- 
mentary session, one type deserves special attention—privileged requests. 
The word privilege means “a special right” or “a benefit granted to an indi- 
vidual or group member.” Thus, in parliamentary terms, a privileged re- 
quest asks the chairperson to grant you immediate consideration of a right or 
benefit due to every member of the group. 

Privileged requests can be used to clarify parliamentary rules, correct 
procedural errors, and accommodate personal needs. They are so important 
you have the right to interrupt another member in order to introduce a priv- 
ileged request and you do not have to be recognized by the chair to speak. 
Moreover, it is not necessary to have a second to put your request on the 
floor. None of these requested privileges is debatable or amendable. Among 
these privileges are these two frequently used requests: questions of privilege 
and a point of order. 
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Precedence and Purpose Phrasing and Example 


|, Adjourn. To end or dismiss a 


meeting. 


2. Recess. To adjourn for a short and 


specific time. 


3. Question of Privilege. To secure 
an immediate ruling on issues 
related to the personal needs and 


rights of members. 


4. Call for the Orders of the Day. 
To force the group to conform to 
its agreed-upon agenda and timing 


of business. 


5. Table the Question. To put off 
discussion or defer action for 
reconsideration in order to take up 


an urgent issue. 


6. Move the Previous Question. To 
end the debate of a motion and 
move to an immediate vote. 

7. Limit or Extend Debate. To limit 
or extend the amount of time 


devoted to discussion. 


8. Postpone Definitely. To defer 
action to a specific time or date. 

9. Refer to Committee. To send a 
motion to a committee for further 
study, to postpone debate, or to 


develop recommendations. 


10. Amend. To change the wording of 
a motion being considered by the 


group. 


11. Main Motion. To propose that the 
group take a certain action. 

12. Point of Order.* To call attention 
to a violation of the rules or an 


error in procedure. 





“| move that we adjourn.” 


“I move that we recess 90 minutes for 
lunch.” 

“| rise to a point of privilege. Will the 
speaker please use the microphone so we 
can hear in the back?” 


“I call for the orders of the day. According 
to the agenda, we should be discussing the 
funding resolution.” 


“| move that we table the main motion in 
order to let Raphael present his report 
because he must leave to catch a plane.” 


“| call for the previous questions” OR “I 
move that we close debate and vote 
immediately on the motion.” 


“| move that each speaker be limited to 
three-minute statements on this motion.” 


“| move that this matter be postponed until 
our next meeting.” 


“| move that the motion to raise 
membership dues be referred to the 
Finance Board.” 


“| move that we amend the motion by 
striking out the word ‘honors’ before the 


”” 


word ‘scholarship. 
“| move that we adopt the Peregrine Falcon 
as our official mascot.” 

“| rise to a point of order. It is out of order 


to vote on the main motion before we vote 
on the amendment.” 


*There is no precedence for a point of order; it should be raised immediately after a mistake or 
error occurs regardless of a motion’s precedence or the action being considered by group. 


FIGURE 15.2 Common Motions 


Questions of Privilege. Questions of privilege are used when conditions 
affect the health, safety, and operation of the meeting. They can be directed 
toward personal problems or room conditions. They also can be used to up- 
hold the privileges of the group as a whole or the personal privileges of an in- 


dividual member. 
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|. Adjourn Yes Yes No No No Majority 
2. Recess Yes Yes No No No Majority 
3. Question of No No No No Yes Chairt 
Privilege 
4. Orders of the Day No No No No Yes Chair 
5. Lay on the Table Yes Yes No No No Majority 
6. Previous Question Yes Yes No No No 2/3 
(End Debate) 
7. Limit/Extend Yes Yes No Yes No 2/3 
Debate 
8. Postpone Yes Yes Yes Yes No Majority 
Definitely 
9. Refer Yes Yes Yes Yes No Majority 
10. Amend Yes Yes Yes Yes* No Majority 
11. Main Motion Yes Yes Yes Yes No Majority 
12. Point of Order$ No No No No Yes Chair 


* Depends on the situation 

t Decision usually made by chair 

* Debatable if the motion being amended is debatable 

§ No order of precedence; should be raised immediately after an error occurs. 


FIGURE 15.3. Summary Chart of Twelve Basic Motions 


MEMBER: 
CHAIR: 
MEMBER: 


CHAIR: 


Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal privilege. 
State your question of privilege. 
May I be excused to meet our keynote speaker? 


Your privilege is granted. 


The following examples demonstrate other ways in which this privilege can 


be used: 


Will the chair use the microphone so those of us sitting in the back can 


hear? 


Will the clerk make copies of the amended motion and distribute them 
to all members before tomorrow’s meeting? 
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Questions of privilege are so important that they take precedence over all 
motions except those to adjourn or recess. After all, if members can’t hear a 
speaker, there isn’t much point in continuing the discussion. 


Point of Order. A point of order can be raised if, at any time, you believe 
that the rules of parliamentary procedure or its basic principles are not being 
followed. If you say “I rise to a point of order” you are asking the chair to rule 
on a procedural question. A point of order must be raised immediately after 
the error or mistake is made even if it means interrupting someone who “has 
the floor.” If a chair has difficulty determining whether a parliamentary rule 
has been broken, he or she may consult the group’s parliamentarian for ad- 
vice. Also, the chair can ask the entire group to vote on the ruling. 


MEMBER: Point of order. 


CHarr: State your point of order. 


Memser: The motion just passed is out of order because we need a 
two-thirds vote in order to limit debate. 


Cuarr: Your point is well taken. The motion does not pass. We will 
vote again to determine whether there is a two-thirds vote. 


A point of order also can be applied to member behavior. Keesey suggests 
that a point of order should be used to “call a speaker to order for the inap- 
propriate use of language or other breach of decorum.”” 


MemBeER: Madam President, I rise to a point of order. 
CHarr: State your point. 


Memeer: I object to the insulting language of the speaker and his per- 
sonal attacks upon the motives of members who oppose his 
motion. 


CHair: Your point is well taken. The speaker will please confine his 
remarks to the motion and refrain from behaving in an un- 
professional manner. 


Like a question of privilege, a point of order is a way of making the chair and 
group aware of an immediate problem that must be resolved before the meet- 
ing can progress in an orderly fashion. 


tf rmal Rules 





Most groups do not need parliamentary procedure to conduct business or 
achieve their goals. At the same time, there is great value in borrowing the basic 
principles of parliamentary procedure to guide the deliberations of any group. 
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Will of Majority Rights of Minorities 
Advocacy Opposition 
Time Limits Need for Action 


Parliamentary 
Procedure 





FIGURE 15.4 Parliamentary Procedure 


Weitzel and Geist’s research reveals that group members often use a modi- 
fied form of parliamentary procedure rather than adhering to the “letter of the 
law” espoused in Robert's Rules of Order, Newly Revised.!° In an informal group, 
parliamentary rules can be relaxed. Agendas can be simple and brief. It may not 
be necessary to count the number of times a person speaks or the number of 
minutes a person talks. At the same time, a commitment to the principles of par- 
liamentary procedure gives group members the right to ask for an agenda as 
well as the authority to curb a member who tries to monopolize a discussion. 

In an informal group, the chairperson’s task is somewhat different from 
what it is in a formal assembly. Sturgis provides a sports analogy to clarify 
this difference. She writes that in an assembly, “the role of presiding officer 
is somewhat comparable to that of referee,” whereas in a committee or small 
group, “the chair’s role is closer to that of a team captain.”!! In other words, 
in an assembly, the chair remains neutral on controversial issues, avoids par- 
ticipating in debate, and concentrates on upholding parliamentary rules. In 
a less formal group, the chair participates freely, joining the discussion and 
making motions while ensuring that everyone is treated fairly. 

' Sturgis notes a second difference between parliamentary procedure in 
formal groups and small work groups: 


Probably the most important difference . . . is that in an assembly one can 
speak only to a motion that has been made and seconded. In a committee 
the procedure is usually reversed: a matter may be discussed at great 
length before a specific proposal is even formulated.!4 


Small groups have the luxury of going about the problem-solving process in 
a way that is more likely to produce consensus. 


Danced Procedures 





Despite its lofty principles, parliamentary procedure is disliked and dis- 
trusted by many people. For those who are unfamiliar with its many rules, 
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parliamentary procedure may appear to be an old-fashioned, unnecessary, 
and intimidating way to conduct business. Those who know parliamentary 
procedure can manipulate it to distract members and disrupt meetings. 
These negative perceptions are justified when parliamentary procedure is 
not used properly and ethically. What is needed is a balanced approach— 
one in which parliamentary procedure is used to help a group achieve its 
goals without getting bogged down in rules. 

When a chair fails to enforce the rules of parliamentary procedure, the 
group process can become chaotic. For instance, a biased chairperson can 
recognize friends rather than foes. Such a bias was suggested when Newt 
Gingrich, speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives, declared that “The 
power of the speaker is the power of recognition, and I will not recognize any 
proposal that will'appropriate money for. . . .”19 

The chair is not the only person who can cause chaos in a parliamentary 
session. A well-organized minority can block and delay an action until it no 
longer has any chance of being passed by the assembly. Like any other tool, 
parliamentary procedure can be used improperly. 

When a chair balances the needs of the majority with the interests of each 
minority, respect for both sides is more likely to be generated. When everyone 
has an equal opportunity to speak, a sense of fairness is more likely to prevail. 
And when members on both sides of an issue believe they have had equal op- 
portunity to present their case, future cooperation will be more likely to occur. 


amary Study Guide 





¢ Parliamentary procedure originated hundreds of years ago as a set of 
rules for doing business in the British Parliament’s House of Commons. 

e Robert's Rules of Order, Newly Revised is considered the “parliamentary 
bible”; in addition, many other authors have simplified, adapted, and 
revised these rules for use by various types of groups and 
organizations. 

¢ Parliamentary procedure’s basic principles are the following: majority 
rule, equal opportunity to participate, protection of individual and mi- 
nority rights, balanced discussion, and orderly progress. 

¢ A chair conducts the meeting and has the responsibility of ensuring that 
parliamentary rules are followed and enforced. 

e A group or chair may appoint an official, expert parliamentarian who 
advises the chair on parliamentary issues. 

e A motion is a formal, carefully worded proposal made before a group 
for the members’ consideration and action; it is introduced with the 
words “I move that. .. .” 
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e Making a motion involves six steps: obtain the floor, state a motion, sec- 
ond the motion, debate the motion, possibly amend the motion, and 
vote on the motion. 

¢ Twelve common motions are ranked in order of precedence as follows: 
adjourn, recess, question of privilege, orders of the day, table the ques- 
tion, call the previous question, limit or extend debate, postpone defi- 
nitely, refer to committee, amend, main motions, and point of order. 

¢ Two important requests available to all members that must be consid- 
ered immediately are personal privileges and points of order. 

e The principles and rules of parliamentary procedure can be adapted to 
meet the needs of informal work groups. 


: E upwork The Mascot Debate 


GOAL To provide groups with experience in using parliamentary procedure. 


PARTICIPANTS Four equal-sized groups. 


PROCEDURE 
1. An assembly has been called to debate the following motion: The col- 
lege’s mascot should be changed from the _____________ (fill in the 
college’s current mascot) to the ______________ (fill in another animal, 


person, or object as the mascot). 
2. Each group will advocate a separate position on the motion. 
¢ Group #1: The mascot should be changed to ——_—_ 
¢ Group #2: The mascot should not be changed and should remain 
as is. 
¢ Group #3: The motion should be amended to ___________ (add 
a specific characteristic to the mascot—for example, a blue and gold 
buffalo, a fighting fish). 
¢ Group #4: Members are free to advocate any of the preceding 
positions. 
3. Each group should be given a short period of time to discuss its posi- 
tion on the motion and develop a strategy to achieve its goal. 
4. The instructor will serve as chair or appoint a member of the assembly 
to act as chair. 
5. The assembly must debate and vote on the motion. 
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Parliamentary Procedure Assessment Instrument™ 


Directions The actions on this assessment instrument identify some of the 
most common mistakes made by chairpersons and members when using par- 
liamentary procedure. When observing a parliamentary session, use this list 
to explain why a group is experiencing procedural problems or is not achiev- 
ing its goal. 


Chair 


ASSESSMENT. 


Is unfamiliar with the rules of parliamentary procedure. 


Cuts off discussion without permitting the group to decide when 
debate should end. 


Fails to prevent members from making out-of-order remarks, irrele- 
vant comments, or personal attacks on other members. 


Is either too formal or too informal—discussion becomes bogged 
down in parliamentary details, or important rules are ignored. 


Fails to remain impartial when a controversial matter is being 
discussed. 


Member 


Is unfamiliar with the rules of parliamentary procedure. 
Fails to seek and obtain recognition before speaking. 
Does not limit remarks to the issue being discussed. 


Fails to raise a point of order if procedures infringe on member 
rights or rules. 


Uses trivial parliamentary technicalities to prevent the group from 
focusing its attention on the issue being discussed. 





Recommended Jones, O. G. (1971). Parliamentary procedure at a glance. New York: Penguin. 
Readin gs Robert, H. M. with H. M. Robert, III, W. J. Evans & J. W. Cleary. (1990). Robert’s rules 
of order: Newly revised (9th ed.). New York: Scott, Foresman. 
Sturgis, A. (1988). The standard code of parliamentary procedure (3rd ed.). New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 


Notes 1. See the following titles: Jones, O. G. (1971). Parliamentary procedure at a glance. 
New York: Penguin; Sturgis, A. (1988). The standard code of parliamentary proce- 
dure (3rd ed.). New York: McGraw-Hill. 
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The Age of 
Cybermeeting 


inology and Communication 





Well-respected business publications, academic journals, popular magazines, 
and newspapers agree that technology is changing the way people work in 
groups. A Wall Street Journal headline declared that “Computerizing Dull 
Meetings Is Touted as an Antidote to the Mouth that Bored.”! A headline in 
Presentation Products Magazine dubbed “Computers the Key to More Pro- 
ductive Meetings.”? Major corporations such as the Boeing Company and 
IBM have reported that special computer software has cut meeting time by 
more than 50 percent. On and off college campuses, computer-aided and 
computer-managed instruction as well as electronic discussion groups are 
becoming an integral part of the learning process.* We are participating in 
more and more meetings that take place on the telephone and Internet. Com- 
puters and presentation software have successfully invaded and improved 
our meetings. Like it or not, technology is changing the way we communicate 
in groups. 

In this chapter, our goal is to provide sufficient information about com- 
munication technologies so you can understand and make informed deci- 
sions about their use. We also provide technical advice for communicating 
more effectively when using these technologies. What we cannot do is de- 
scribe or recommend specific hardware and software because such informa- 
tion is guaranteed to be obsolete by the time this textbook is published. We 
do, however, encourage you to explore the potential of new technologies as 
tools for enhancing and improving your ability to communicate and work in 
groups. 


Today it is possible to wake up in Los Angeles, join a meeting in London in 
the morning and another in Tokyo in the afternoon—all without leaving 
your home or office. Communication technology has made it possible for us 
to interact with other people anywhere in the world at nearly the speed of 
light. New technologies also have redefined the concept of a “meeting place.” 
Place does not have to be a physical location such as a conference room. In- 
stead, the place for a meeting can be virtual. This virtual place is often re- 
ferred to as cyberspace. 

Creighton and Adams discuss the role of technology in groups through 
the concept of cybermeeting. This term symbolizes “new ways of integrating 
information technology with innovations in management and group process 
to produce more effective forms of collaboration.”° We now live in the age of 
cybermeeting; an era in which technology is not separate from group com- 
munication but an integral part of the group process. The goal of using tech- 
nology in groups is not to keep up with the latest fad but to produce more 
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Tools, 
Not Toys 


effective collaboration. Cybermeeting innovations include a growing list of 
new and improved technological tools: 


e Software to schedule meetings; 

° Meetingware and groupware to work electronically and simultaneously 
on a group project; 

e Interactive meeting facilities with full electronic and technical support; 

¢ Working walls (electronic whiteboards) that can record and display in- 
formation in multiple locations; 

e Internet access from meeting rooms so participants can draw on organi- 
zational databases and external databases; and 

e Facilities to augment social interaction, with full electronic support 
(computer, fax, printer, and whiteboard table).© 


By the time you are reading this chapter, many of these so-called inno- 
vations will be quite common in some group settings. The key to using any 
of these innovations will be a group’s willingness to understand each tech- 
nology’s potential to help the group achieve its goal. In this chapter, we will 
look at how different technological media are used to enhance group effec- 
tiveness and how specific technologies can be harnessed to improve group 
process. 


For group members who look forward to the latest technological innovation, 
there is an eagerness to enlist their power to enhance group effectiveness. 
For those who fear that cybermeeting will erode group morale and produc- 
tivity, the parade of new technologies seems overwhelming and even threat- 
ening. Regardless of your perspective, it is important to acknowledge 
several things. First, there is no question that technology has become an in- 
evitable and, in some cases, indispensable component of groupwork. Sec- 
ond, these technologies are tools, not toys. Embracing a new technology 
because it’s “new and nifty” can have just as negative an effect on group 
work as rejecting new technology for fear it could erode group morale and 
productivity. 

As much fun as it may be to surf the web, the practice can become an ob- 
session rather than a tool for information seeking and discussion. As creative 
as it may be to use the latest multimedia software to design a briefing, such 
presentations can take valuable time and attention away from issues that 
need immediate discussion and decision making. Throughout this chapter, 
we emphasize that using technology is a choice, not a mandate. New tech- 
nologies should be adopted when they enhance group efficiency and effec- 
tiveness. Understanding the attributes and potential of each technological 
tool will help a group determine if and how it can be used to achieve a 
group’s goal. 
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yroup Communication Media 





Teleconferences 


In the first fifteen chapters of this textbook, we have been discussing how 
groups interact and solve problems in a face-to-face setting. Face-to-face 
communication, however, is only one of several communication media avail- 
able to a group. Other group-based media include teleconferences, videocon- 
ferences, and computer conferences. 


The teleconference is probably the most familiar and easiest type of electronic 
meeting to convene. Frequently referred to as a “conference call,” a telecon- 
ference is a coordinated phone call among three or more group members. All 
it requires is a telephone with service that supports conference calling. Al- 
most all business telephone service and some residential phone service pro- 
vide teleconference capability. 

In its simplest form, the person charged with setting up the teleconfer- 
ence places phone calls to those members who will be part of the conference 
call. The number of participants may be restricted by the availability of mul- 
tiple telephone lines. Another limitation is that the sound quality of telecon- 
ferences tends to degrade as more people are added. 

A second option is to have the teleconference set up by an outside com- 
pany that specializes in teleconferences. Most phone companies offer this ser- 
vice, and other companies can be found in the telephone directory. The audio 
quality of teleconferences put together by these companies is generally far su- 
perior to teleconferences set up on a standard telephone. Because teleconfer- 
ence service can be expensive, some organizations provide their own in-house 
system. Group members telephone a “bridge” number and are automatically 
connected to the conference. In-house teleconference systems are becoming 
more common because they allow maximum participation at a reasonable cost. 


Participating in Teleconferences. Teleconferencing is the easiest form 
of electronic meeting to understand because we are familiar with the basic 
technology—the telephone. However, author and businessman Clyde Burel- 
son offers the following caution: “Do not think of teleconferencing as talking 
on the telephone. This is a meeting.”” A group should plan for a teleconfer- 
ence just as it would for a face-to-face meeting. This means developing an 
agenda and making all other preparations appropriate for the meeting. 

The following techniques can help make teleconferences more successful: 


e Prepare and follow an agenda. 
e Adapt to the oral-only channel. 
e Introduce yourself before talking. 
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Meetings are structured interactions, usually confined to a particular time 
and place, with a specified purpose and goal. Regardless of whether people 
meet face-to-face or in cyberspace, the success or failure of a meeting still 
depends on planning. Make sure you ask the following questions: (1) Why 


are you meeting? (2) Who should attend the meeting? (3) When should 
you meet? (4) Where should you meet? (5) What materials will you need 
before or during the meeting? In a teleconference the “where” of the 
meeting is expanded to the limits of telecommunications technology. 
Chapter 13: Planning and Conducting Meetings provides guidelines for 
successful meetings. 





Phone calls don’t require agendas; teleconferences do. Not only does a 
teleconference agenda provide the benefits normally associated with a meet- 
ing agenda, it also reinforces the idea that a teleconference is an organized 
and purposeful meeting. 

The most obvious difference between a teleconference and a traditional 
meeting is the fact that the participants cannot see each other. Consequently, 
it can be difficult to determine who is speaking. Burelson emphasizes that 
“not knowing who is speaking affects how you perceive the message. It’s like 
sitting in a regular meeting blindfolded, trying to guess who is making what 
point. That is bound to impact your judgment.”® As a general rule, you 
should introduce yourself before making a comment during a teleconference, 
particularly if you have not been an active participant. A simple introduction 
is usually sufficient: “This is Terrence, and I think we should... .” 

While a teleconference provides some nonverbal cues such as vocal tone 
and inflection, you cannot see facial expressions or gestures. As discussed in 
Chapter 7, a significant portion of your meaning is expressed nonverbally. For 
example, you might make a sarcastic remark in a meeting that everyone 
knows is a joke because you smile when you say it. In a teleconference, no one 
can see you smile. It is quite possible that your joke could be taken seriously. 


Pros and Cons of Teleconferences. The primary advantage of telecon- 
ferencing is that it is an easy procedure to set up and use. If an emergency 
arises that must be addressed by a group, it may be easier to bring a group 
together via a conference call than through other forms of electronic meet- 
ings. In fact, a teleconference may be easier to set up than a face-to-face meet- 
ing. It also requires the least investment in equipment of all the forms of 
electronic meetings. 

Teleconferencing does have some drawbacks. Because members may feel 
isolated, the quantity and quality of their participation may be affected. For 


Videoconferences 
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ADVANTAGES OF DISADVANTAGES OF 
TELECONFERENCES TELECONFERENCES 


Is easy to set up and use. May make members feel isolated. 


Has fewer and less expensive Reduces group cohesion. 
equipment needs. 





FIGURE 16.1 Teleconferences 


example, group members who would never think of bringing nongroup 
work to a face-to-face meeting might be tempted to work at their desks on 
other matters during a teleconference. 

Another significant drawback of meeting via teleconferences is that it can 
reduce group cohesion. Group members may feel less a part of the group 
when they don’t meet with each other face-to-face. Thus, while teleconfer- 
ences are convenient, it is best to avoid using them as the only form of group 
interaction. 


Videoconferencing is much like teleconferencing except that a visual com- 
ponent is added. Thus, videoconferencing permits both oral and visual com- 
munication. The visual element of videoconferencing eliminates many of the 
drawbacks associated with teleconferencing. In its most general sense, 
videoconferencing is teleconferencing with pictures. Unlike teleconferences, 
however, videoconferences rely on much more sophisticated and expensive 
equipment. 
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Setting up a videoconference is more complicated than setting up a tele- 
conference. The most sophisticated videoconferences take place in specially 
designed studios equipped with professional lighting, cameras, and a crew. It 
is also possible to conduct videoconferences using less expensive digital cam- 
eras connected to personal computers. As technology improves, the cost of 
videoconferencing will continue to drop, and the equipment will become eas- 
ier to use. 

The high cost of videoconferencing must be balanced against the costs of 
a face-to-face meeting. If the members of a group have to travel from various 
parts of the country, the time lost in traveling must be accounted for as well 
as the cost of airfare, hotel accommodations, meals, and other expenses asso- 
ciated with the face-to-face meeting. 


Participating in Videoconferences. Here are a number of guidelines to 
use when preparing for a videoconference: 


e Brief all members on the operation of the videoconferencing system. 
e Use the microphone discreetly. 
e Dress appropriately. 


Although videoconferences are becoming more popular, they are still 
relatively uncommon and can produce anxiety for participants. For many 
people, the thought of being “on television” during a videoconference gener- 
ates a great deal of communication apprehension. If an effective meeting is to 
take place, this anxiety should be addressed before the videoconference. All 
group members should be fully briefed on how the videoconference works 
and what to expect. The more group members know about the process, the 
more comfortable they will be during the meeting. 

Always be aware of the microphone. In videoconferences a microphone 
will be attached to your clothing, set on a table in front of you, or suspended 
above you. Regardless of how the microphone is set up, remember that it is 
always listening. Avoid the temptation to lean over and whisper something 
to the person sitting next to you. Although the people across the room may 
not be able to hear you, the microphone and everyone at the other end of the 
videoconference can. 

Consider what you are going to wear to a videoconference. If your cloth- 
ing is distracting, you will create a barrier to effective communication. Nar- 
row, contrasting stripes should be avoided because video monitors can make 
striped clothes appear to pulsate. Also avoid wearing shiny or reflective 
clothing. Finally, clothes that fit poorly will appear to fit even worse when 
magnified on the screen. 


Pros and Cons of Videoconferences. The primary advantage of video- 
conferencing is its combination of sight and sound. Sophisticated. videocon- 
ferencing systems allow group members to see and hear each other much as 


Computer 
Conferences 
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ADVANTAGES OF DISADVANTAGES OF 
VIDEOCONFERENCES VIDEOCONFERENCES 


Combine sight and sound. May make members feel 
apprehensive. 


Closely simulate face-to-face 
meeting. Are difficult to set up. 


Cah save travel and lodging Require expensive equipment 
costs. and staff costs. 


May be difficult for members to 
adapt to camera and microphone. 





FIGURE 16.2 Videoconferences 


they would in a face-to-face meeting. Once the initial apprehension about 
being on camera passes, a videoconference can operate as efficiently and ef- 
fectively as a traditional meeting. 

Unlike teleconferences, however, videoconferences require more effort to 
plan and set up and are likely to be much more expensive. Although mem- 
bers feel less isolated in a videoconference than they do in a teleconference, 
everyone knows that seeing the images on the screen is not the same as hav- 
ing real people in a real room. 


Computer conferencing is the third type of electronic meeting. Unfortunately, 
there is no simple definition of computer conferencing because it covers a 
wide variety of activities and can even be combined with videoconferencing 
or teleconferencing. It is probably best to think of computer conferencing as 
using a computer to communicate and interact with a group. Today, more 
and more people are using their computers as communication tools. Linked 
together via modems, local area networks, and the Internet, computers pro- 
vide a “place” for groups to communicate and work together. 
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Working 
with Text 


Synchronous and Asynchronous Communication. When group mem- 
bers use computers to interact simultaneously in real time, they are engaged 
in synchronous communication. In essence, the group holds a meeting via 
computer, and members type to each other instead of speaking. Internet 
Relay Chat (IRC) and the chat rooms on various on-line services are examples 
of synchronous communication. 

Because synchronous communication requires real-time group interac- 
tion, it allows a group to work together as a cohesive unit and thus promotes 
synergy. Synchronous communication is spontaneous and dynamic; it can 
enhance certain group processes like brainstorming or solution development 
and analysis. Unfortunately, some of this advantage is lost because most of us 
type more slowly than we speak. Consequently, there can be a significant lag 
time between a comment and a response. 

Another problem that can disrupt synchronous conferences is that the 
message sequence can become confused. Statements and responses may not 
arrive in the order in which they are sent. 

Asynchronous communication is the opposite of synchronous communi- 
cation. Asynchronous communication is linear and not interactive. Immediate 
feedback is not received when a message is sent. In an asynchronous confer- 
ence, one person makes a statement and posts it for the group to see. Group 
members, at their convenience, look at the message and post responses. Asyn- 
chronous communication does not require the group members to hold a meet- 
ing. Instead, group members read and respond to messages as their schedules 
permit. Electronic mail (e-mail), bulletin boards, and USENET are all exam- 
ples of asynchronous communication. Groups working for Boeing often use 
asynchronous communication as they work through complex issues. Group 
members from all over the world are able.to discuss an issue, but they don’t all 
have to take part in the discussion at the same time.? 

Asynchronous communication is more deliberate than synchronous 
communication. Group members can take time to give serious consideration 
to each other’s messages and offer thought-out responses. Asynchronous 
communication is particularly useful for completing certain types of group 
tasks such as developing and editing written reports. For example, sending 
out a document via e-mail to an entire group may require no more effort or 
expense than sending it to a single person. 

The advantages and disadvantages of these two types of computer-based 
group communication are summarized in the table shown in Figure 16.3. 


If you use networked computers at work or use the Internet to communicate 
with friends, family, or distant colleagues, you know that this is a very differ- 
ent medium for communicating with groups of people. One of the biggest 
differences is that this type of communication depends on writing as the only 
form of communication. There is no spoken or nonverbal component—no 
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Advantages: Advantages: 

* Group cohesion and synergy. * More time to compose responses. 

* Spontaneous and dynamic interaction. ° Facilitated document review and 
editing. 

Disadvantages: Disadvantages: 

* Typing speed is slower than speaking speed. ¢ Lacks spontaneity. 

* Messages might be received out of order. ¢ Linear rather than interactive. 


FIGURE 16.3 Synchronous and Asynchronous Communication 


vocal tone, no inflection, and no visual cues to add meaning to the commu- 
nication. The focus is solely on the words. Because computer conferencing re- 
lies on the written word instead of the spoken word, an Internet novice may 
approach the task just as he or she would approach more traditional writing. 
As anyone who frequents the Internet knows, this can be a mistake. The com- 
munication involved in computer conferencing, particularly synchronous 
conferencing, tends to be a substitute for spoken, face-to-face interaction. 
There is an informality and immediacy in computer conferencing that sepa- 
rates it from other writing we do. As Bob Johansen of the Institute for the Fu- 
ture notes, “The personal computer is gradually becoming the interpersonal 
computer.10 

Because we tend to communicate interpersonally in computer confer- 
ences, there is a tendency to write down the same words that we would say. 
The quick turn-around time requested on computer conferences all but re- 
quires that we write in an informal style. Some e-mailers don’t capitalize any 
letters; they don’t use “proper” punctuation or worry about grammatical 
rules. Rather than taking time to craft a response, communication often is 
spontaneous and personal. Some researchers have suggested that when com- 
puter conference participants haven’t met or don’t know one another very 
well, this abbreviated and personal writing style helps create stereotypical 
impressions of participants who use this medium." If you write something 
amusing, you are more likely to be perceived by receivers as a person with a 
good sense of humor. If you provide much-needed information, you are 
more likely to be seen as‘an expert. If you help edit a working document, the 
group may turn to you for advice about report writing. All this happens be- 
cause readers have nothing else to rely on in making judgments about those 
sending messages. Remember, however, that while the communication styles 
may be more informal than traditional writing, errors in spelling and gram- 
mar may (but not necessarily will) create a negative impression. 

Because nonverbal elements such as vocal tone, inflection, facial expres- 
sions, and gestures are missing from a text-only message, people who fre- 
quently communicate via computers use a set of symbols to convey an 
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MEETINGS that rely on 
technology may be as 
simple as a telephone 
conference or as sophisti- 
cated as this video con- 
ferencing suite. What are 
some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of 
meetings conducted via 
technology? (Robert Re- 
ichert/Tony Stone Images) 


Multiple- 
Media Methods 


emotional subtext to written 
messages. These symbols are re- 
ferred to as emoticons. You may 
be familiar with the <g> symbol 
that is a shorthand for “grin” 
and indicates that a preceding 
statement was made in jest. 
Bracketing a word with asterisks 
gives emphasis to *important* 
words and often takes the place 
of underlining. Using all capital 
_ letters can be used to indicate 
forcefulness or ANGER. A mes- 
sage typed in all capital letters 
may be perceived as rude when 
the novice Internet user’s only 
intention was to improve the 
readability of the type. 
Whenever you are partici- 
pating in a computer conference, 
carefully read your messages be- 
fore sending them and rewrite them if you think they might be misunder- 
stood. Consider the real-life example of a group that received an important 
report via the Internet in which one member responded to the group e-mail 
with the concluding sentence, “I resent the report.” What she meant was that 
she was re-sending the report to someone who, because of a computer glitch, 
didn’t get it the first time. For days, however, committee members assumed 
that she resented (was offended by) what was written in the report and no 
one could figure out why. The more frequently you engage in computer con- 
ferencing, the more comfortable you will become communicating in a text- 
only environment. 


For complex or long-term projects, a group may use more than one kind of 
communication media: face-to-face meetings, teleconferences, videoconfer- 
ences, and computer confefences. Take time to decide which media match 
the group’s needs and circumstances. The following example illustrates the 
advantages of using multiple media for groupwork. In 1998, the National 
Communication Association conducted a national survey titled How Ameri- 
cans Communicate. The team responsible for the project included members 
from Washington, D.C., Texas, Indiana, and Maryland. The first meeting was 
held face-to-face in Chicago. At the first meeting the group developed a ques- 
tionnaire on a series of flip chart sheets. Minutes were kept on a laptop com- 
puter and later e-mailed to everyone in the meeting for revision and 
approval. A representative from the Roper-Starch polling company then be- 
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came involved in transforming the questionnaire into a form suitable for a 
national telephone poll. Those involved in discussions with the Roper-Stark 
agent communicated via telephone, through teleconferences, and the Inter- 
net. When the first draft of the survey was ready, it was e-mailed to the orig- 
inal committee, some of whom were attending a conference in Rome. The 
members at the Rome meeting met face-to-face but also interacted with other 
committee members in the United States via e-mail. By the time the survey 
was conducted and the results disseminated, the group had relied on several 
types of technology to complete the project. If the group had relied on tradi- 
tional, face-to-face meetings, the project would have taken several years to 
complete rather than several months. Using multiple media improved the 
group’s ability to interact and make decisions by allowing the group to work 
together even though members were spread across the globe. 


mputerized Meetings 





Group Support 
Systems 


In addition to using technology to facilitate communication among group 
members who are physically separated, groups also are using computers and 
specialized software to facilitate collaboration in face-to-face meetings. As the 
technology becomes more affordable and user friendly, these methods will 
soon be as‘well accepted as flip charts for facilitating group interaction and 
decision making. 


In addition to different media for cybermeeting, an increasing number of 
technology-based group support systems are designed to promote more effi- 
cient and effective groupwork. Whether they are called group decision sup- 
port systems (GDSS), group support systems (GSS), or computer-mediated 
communication (CMC), their purpose is to improve the group process and 
product. According to Contractor, Seibold, and Heller, group support sys- 
tems include a large number of communication and decision-making tools 
that are available to interacting group members through the use of computer 
and communication technologies. GSS communication tools augment face- 
to-face interaction in group meetings with text and graphics. They also pro- 
vide group members with the ability to generate and evaluate ideas, make 
decisions, and use different voting procedures.!* Contractor and his col- 
leagues describe several features offered in group support systems: 


e Brainstorming tools, including the private input of ideas prior to shar- 
ing with other members 

e Voting schemes such as preference weighting and ranking; synchronous 
electronic communication to one or more other members in the group 

e Public display of members’ individual and collective contributions. 
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Meetingware. One specialized type of group support system, meeting- 
ware, includes electronic meeting tools designed to utilize group process 
technologies in the meeting room setting. Most meetingware tools are built 
around two capabilities: simultaneous (and anonymous) generation of ideas, 
and use of keypads for scoring or rating.4 

In order to appreciate the utility and versatility of this type of group sup- 
port system, consider this example involving a community-based, decision- 
making group. A small county purchased 75 acres of land on which to build 
a new campus for its community college. The county appointed a building 
committee composed of college officials, board members, and county admin- 
istrators. The committee was adamant that it needed input from a variety of 
county constituents: students and staff at the existing campus, the college’s 
advisory board, business interests needing workforce training, board of edu- 
cation officials, and community groups interested in a community center for 
public activities. 

The building committee decided to sponsor a series of focus groups fa- 
cilitated by a trained researcher using specialized meetingware. Each focus 
group included 7-12 group members. Upon entering the meeting room, each 
focus group member was assigned a laptop computer. The computers were 
networked and connected to a display screen at the front of the room. Focus 
group participants were asked a series of questions about the new campus— 
what should it include, who should be served, what should be built first? 
One question at a time, the participants typed in their answers. As soon as 
they were written, the ideas appeared on the screen at the front of the room. 
Because the ideas were anonymous, no one worried about being criticized 
for a bad idea or a misspelled word. No one could monopolize the group’s 
time, show off, or criticize others. As ideas began appearing on the screen, 
the benefits of brainstorming kicked in. Some ideas spawned new ones; oth- 
ers produced a piggy-back effect in which initial suggestions were expanded 
and further developed. 

Once the idea generation phase had slowed, software was used to sup- 
port a nominal group technique (NGT) session. Focus group participants 
were asked to provide a rating for each idea on the screen. As members en- 
tered their responses, software processed the ratings into rankings and cre- 
ated a group-based list of ideas in the order of importance as decided by the 
entire group. 

At this point in the process, there had been very little face-to-face inter- 
action among focus group participants. Now the facilitator switched to a 
more traditional focus group discussion. Participants were asked to discuss 
the computer-generated list. Did it reflect an acceptable list of priorities? If 
not, what needed to be changed? Was something missing from the list? Was 
more detail needed? 

The results and comments from each focus group were recorded. After a 
dozen of these focus group meetings had been completed, there was a rich 
database of ideas and suggestions to review. The data was analyzed and re- 
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fined into a set of countywide priorities for the new campus. The final results 
were shared with all groups and provided to the architectural firm selected 
to design the campus. By combining the virtues of a group support system, 
brainstorming, nominal group technique, and face-to-face interaction, the 
building committee had confidence that its results reflected the interests, de- 
sires, and needs of the community it served. 

The advantages of using meetingware to generate ideas and assist in de- 
cision making are numerous. Time isn’t wasted writing and recording ideas 
on a board or flip charts. Instead, group members can spend time thinking 
about and generating their best ideas. Because ideas are generated anony- 
mously, participants can make suggestions without interruption or fear of 
disapproval. (Although some research suggests that the more a group uses a 
group support system, the less anonymous the members feel.!°) Time is 
saved because the computer automatically counts votes and prioritizes rank- 
ings. The results may even help a group reach consensus without having to 
spend hours talking and arguing.!© 


Groupware. The terms groupware and meetingware are often used inter- 
changeably. By the time this textbook is published, there may be a new word 
that encompasses both terms. As we see it, groupware has become a concept 
much broader than meetingware. Whereas meetingware is usually used in 
specific, face-to-face meetings, groupware is a much broader concept. The 
3M Meeting Management Team offers a definition of groupware that, while 
still broad, focuses on some key concepts: Groupware is “software and hard- 
ware that meeting participants use at workstations to perform group tasks 
such as brainstorming, problem solving, and decision making.” !” 

Groupware typically involves computers linked over the Internet or some 
other network, allowing group members to collaborate and engage in group 
tasks when they are at separate locations. For example, if a group wanted to 
edit a report without groupware, one person would prepare a first draft and 
it would be passed from person to person for review and suggestions. With a 
groupware system, everyone would review the document at the same time. 
Creighton and Adams describe how this process works: 


Using groupware, everybody can bring up the same document on the 
screen of their individual PC. They can either attach notes to the document 
or make actual corrections on the document, with changes from each per- 
son shown in a different color. ... The group can discuss which changes 
have group consensus. As agreed-upon changes are keyed in, everybody 
will see the changes in the document on their screens. . . . Part of the power 
of groupware is that people can show each other what they mean, in real 
time, rather than trying to communicate everything orally.!® 


Group support systems—whether in the form of meetingware, group- 
ware, or the next generation of group support technology—are designed to 
overcome several common problems encountered in groups. Frequently 
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Information 
Gathering and 
Presentation 


Whiteboard 
Technology 


group members do not participate fully because of unequal status, unresolved 
conflict, and communication anxiety. By using group support systems to over- 
come such inhibitions, “groups can transcend characteristics of individual 
group members and use the members’ combined knowledge, expertise, and 
experience to reach decisions which combine the best ideas of the individual 
group members.”!? 


Computers are also improving the ability of a group to locate, retrieve, and 
present information. As we have indicated, well-informed groups make bet- 
ter decisions. What happens, then, when a group discovers that it lacks a vital 
piece of information? Before the era of cybermeeting, the meeting would be 
recessed or someone would have to leave the meeting to find the informa- 
tion. Even worse, the group might move ahead and make a poor decision be- 
cause it lacked a critical piece of information. Today, information can be 
located, retrieved, and presented almost instantaneously. With appropriate 
software, browsers, and search engines, information can be as close as the 
nearest computer screen. In some cases, the information may be available 
from an organization's database. In other cases, members may retrieve infor- 
mation from a document filed in their PCs. Through an e-mail system, fax, or 
the telephone, a group can contact someone who has access to the informa- 
tion and have the document e-mailed, faxed, or delivered to the meeting. -A 
group might even venture out onto the Internet in search of information. The 
introduction of computers to help groups locate and retrieve information has 
enabled groups to work more efficiently. 

Computers also assist group members in presenting information. It is now 
common to attend meetings where presentation software and computer hard- 
ware are used to prepare and present slides. Slides—whether projected on an 
LCD screen or imprinted on transparencies—can present budget details, pro- 
vide proposal specifications, graph recent trends, summarize the outcome of a 
vote or survey, list options, present alternate layouts for reports and publica- 
tions, and display photographs and graphics. By using presentation software, 
groups can modify budgets, proposals, graphs, summaries, lists, and layouts 
within minutes. Presentation software does more than provide fancy ways to 
present information; it also gives members equal access to the same informa- 
tion. By accessing and displaying information electronically, groups can devote 
more time and attention to collaboration and decision making. 


Once upon a time groups relied on chalk and blackboards to record ideas. 
Flip charts made life easier because they were portable and could be posted 
on walls. Today, whiteboard technology has combined the advantages of 
blackboards and flip charts into a versatile, cybermeeting tool. Whiteboard 
technology is not the same as a classroom whiteboard, which does little to 
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improve upon the traditional chalk and blackboard system. When we use the 
term whiteboard technology, we are referring to whiteboards that are fully 
linked to a computer system. Anything written on the whiteboard is instantly 
digitized and can be processed the same way as any other information stored 
in the computer. This means that it can be stored, printed, and displayed in 
remote locations. Thus, a group member can sketch a flow chart or design on 
an electronic whiteboard and it can be seen and altered by other group mem- 
bers thousands of miles away. Thus, whiteboard technology allows groups to 
obtain the benefits of text-based computer conferencing while working with 
information that is better displayed graphically. It will become more common 
for high-tech meeting rooms to “have coated the walls with whiteboard pan- 
els or some other surface that allows people to write and draw to their heart's 
content.”2° Meeting centers with whiteboard technology are already operat- 
ing and saving groups time and energy. 


Computerized meetings, just like teleconferences, videoconferences, and 
computer conferences, have advantages and disadvantages. Many of the dis- 
advantages have as much to do with members’ attitudes as they do with the 
technology itself. The advantages are only inhibited by a group’s financial 
ability and willingness to stay current with the latest technology. 


ADVANTAGES OF DISADVANTAGES OF 
COMPUTERIZED MEETINGS COMPUTERIZED MEETINGS 


Technology can save time. More time is needed to implement 
and maintain the technology. 

Technology can provide immediate 

access to vital information. Technology will become more 
important than people and process. 

. Technology can do mundane 


tasks and allow groups to Technology will be difficult for some 
concentrate on substantive members to learn and use. 
issues. 


Technology costs too much. 
Technology can create an 
environment in which introverted 
members will participate and 
disputants will feel free to express 
their opinions. 





FIGURE 16.4 Advantages and Disadvantages of Computerized Meetings 
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Match the 
Purpose 


Match the 
Participants 


ching Technology to the Task 


At the beginning of this chapter, we emphasized that technology is a tool, not 
a toy. The reason to integrate technology into the group process is to improve 
collaboration, not to show off with the latest gizmo. The question is not, 
“Should we use computer conferencing?” but “What technology, if any, will 
enable us to communicate more effectively and achieve our goal?” We believe 
that decisions about using technology in groups should be based on match- 
ing group needs with the capabilities of specific technology. We suggest that 
technology should be used only when it matches the purpose, the partici- 
pants, and the process selected by a group. 


As was the case with decision-making models and methods, a group’s pur- 
pose should be the guide in selecting an appropriate technology. If the 
group’s purpose is to review and edit a report, a computerized meeting or 
e-mail may be a better method than a face-to-face meeting. If, however, group 
members strongly disagree about what should be put in a report, generating 
and prioritizing ideas through the use of meetingware may be more appro- 
priate. If the task is not the issue but the group’s morale and member rela- 
tionships are in jeopardy, a good old-fashioned, low-tech, face-to-face 
meeting may be the only way to establish or reestablish trust. 


Not everyone is comfortable with technology. A focus group using laptop 
computers may not work if group members have never used such equipment 
or cannot type—even using the hunt-and-peck method. We have found that 
fear of technology can be alleviated if there is enough support staff to help 
the novice or apprehensive group member through the process. In the elec- 
tronic focus groups conducted to establish priorities for the community col- 
lege campus, an assistant dubbed an “angel” attended every session. The 
angel moved among participants helping them overcome any technical diffi- 
culties they encountered. In some cases, a technical angel can type in sugges- 
tions for a techno-phobic or disabled participant. 

Some group members who are quite comfortable using technology on an 
individual basis may worry that the technology will diminish the group’s 
ability to achieve its goal and erode group relationships. Fear of losing the so- 
cial advantages of group membership may convince participants that doing 
it the old-fashioned, face-to-face way is the best way to perpetuate group co- 
hesiveness and harmony. Interestingly enough, there is research suggesting 
that under certain conditions and using appropriate technology, groups 
using computer-mediated communication will be as affectionate, apprecia- 
tive, and hard working as groups working face-to-face.2! As with any inno- 
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vation, it may be necessary to spend time and effort training group members 
before letting them sink-or-swim in a cybermeeting. 


Match the Creighton and Adams emphasize that the use of technology is more likely to 
Process _ e effective when there “is a synergy among the type of meeting, the tech- 
nology used, the meeting processes used, and the meeting facility.”2? They 
also emphasize that some groups and meetings require more than one 
process. An information-gathering phase may require technology different 
from a decision-making phase. Resolving a dispute may require face-to-face 
mediation whereas arguments for or against a proposal may be charted and 
evaluated on an electronic whiteboard. A PERT chart may be easier to adjust 
if it is displayed at a meeting on an overhead projector or LCD screen 
whereas the group members assigned to oversee project teams may be se- 
lected through an e-mail discussion among senior officers or group leaders. 
As a meeting’s agenda and processes change, so should the technology se- 
lected to produce more effective forms of collaboration. 






: RB, lancing Technology in Groups 









In the preface to CyberMeeting: How to Link People and Technology in Your Or- 
ganization, the authors emphasize the need to balance the advantages and dis- 
advantages of using technology for working in groups. On the one hand, 
they note that organizations will spend billions of dollars “connecting their 
employees through technology that will permit collaboration and electronic 
participation in meetings.” On the other hand, “hundreds of millions of those 
dollars will be wasted chasing fads and installing technology that people will 
use to work the same way they worked before the technology was in- 
stalled.”2? As important as it is to understand how to use technology in 
group settings, it is even more important to understand why and when to 
choose technology as a tool for enhancing group efficiency and effectiveness. 
In the end, the real issue is collaboration; technology is simply a valuable tool 
for helping to bring it about.74 

The explosion in communication technology has released dozens of 
high-tech devices into the marketplace. In some businesses and organiza- 
tions, teleconferences have replaced business trips and meetings. Felt-tip 
markers have given way to computer-generated graphics. Technology has 
changed the way many meetings are scheduled and conducted. Yet, in the 
rush to embrace new technologies, there has been a downside. Teleconfer- 
ences have removed important human dimensions from group meetings. In 
many cases, presentation software has substituted slickness for substance. 
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Face-to-Face Cyberspace 
Synchronous Communication Asynchronous Communication 
Human Potential Technological Power 


Technology 





FIGURE 16.5 Technology 


Groups with access to every modern technology are not necessarily better 
groups. A nubby piece of chalk in the hands of a conscientious group member 
can do more to help a group achieve its goal than can a team of graphic de- 
signers. Robbins and Finley observe that a “team is still a team, no matter how 
much hardware and software it drags behind it; and prone to all the human 
frailties that all teams are prone to. A computer will not impose clarity on a 
fuzzy notion, that is something only we can do.””° Technology is but a tool. 
Like any of the other tools used by groups, technology is “a means to pursue 
particular objectives.””° As emphasized in Chapter 1, when the application of 
methods and the use of tools are based on strong theories, they have the 
power to transform a gathering of individuals into a powerful and effective 
group. In our eagerness to grab the latest piece of software, hardware, or 
groupware, we may seize the wrong tool—one that neither addresses the 
group’s goal nor stretches our group’s thinking in important new directions. 

Effective groups learn to use technology to enhance communication 
when and where it is appropriate. Technology cannot achieve a group’s goal; 
only a group can. Technology cannot satisfy a member’s need for affection, 
control, or affiliation; only other group members can. Technology cannot lead 
a group or solve complex problems; only active group participants can. Ef- 
fective groups take advantage of technology but do not substitute technology 
for the effort and wisdom of its members. Perhaps the most important bal- 
ance that groups must achieve is that of balancing the marvels of technology 
with the untapped potential of their members. 


nmary Study Guide 





¢ The availability of cybermeeting tools allows groups to conduct much of 
their work in cyberspace. 

¢ Groups should use technology only when it enhances efficiency and 
effectiveness. 
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¢ Group-based media include teleconferences, videoconferences, and 
computer conferences. 

¢ Successful teleconference participants use an agenda, adapt to the oral- 
only channel, and introduce themselves before talking. 

¢ Teleconferences, which are easy to set up and use, require the least in- 
vestment in equipment of all the forms of electronic meetings. 

¢ Videoconferences rely on advance planning as well as on the use of so- 
phisticated and expensive equipment. 

e¢ When group members are briefed for a videoconference, they should be 
told to use the microphone discreetly, and dress appropriately. 

¢ Computer conferences link group members through modems, local area 
networks, and the Internet. 

¢ Computer conferences can be synchronous (simultaneous and real- 
time communication) or asynchronous (nonconcurrent, linear 
communication). 

e Effective group members learn the norms for communication via tech- 
nology and use emoticons appropriately. 

e Group support systems (GSS) provide members with the ability to gen- 
erate and evaluate ideas, make decisions, and use different voting 
procedures. 

¢ Technology allows groups to locate and retrieve information quickly. It 
also assists groups in effectively presenting information. 

¢ Whiteboard technology allows whatever a group writes on it to be 
stored, printed, or displayed. 

e Technology should be used when it matches the group’s purpose, par- 
ticipants, and process. 





a] roupwork Computer and Teleconference 
Simulation 





GOAL To demonstrate the advantages and disadvantages of computer 
conferencing and teleconferences. 


PARTICIPANTS Four groups of at least three members. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Each group will simulate a different type of conferencing. 
¢ Group 1 will simulate teleconferencing. The group members will 
sit with their backs to each other and communicate orally. Group 
members should not look at each other. 
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¢ Group 2 will simulate synchronous computer conferencing. 
The group members will sit with their backs to each other and 
communicate by writing messages on index cards. Group 
members are encouraged to send messages whenever they choose. 
Messages should be passed to all members of the group and can 
be passed to the left or right. Group members should not look at 
each other. 

¢ Group 3 will simulate an asynchronous computer conference. 
Group members will sit with their backs to each other and commu- 
nicate by writing on a piece of paper. One individual will start the 
conference by writing an initial message. The paper will be passed 
to the left. The next group member will respond by writing a mes- 
sage on the same piece of paper and then will pass the paper to the 
left. The process continues in this fashion. Group members should 
not look at each other. 

¢ Group 4 will engage in a face-to-face discussion. 

2. Each group will be asked to solve the following puzzle: Your group has 
eight balls, one of which is slightly heavier than the others. Your group 
also has a balance scale that may be used only twice. Devise a method 
of finding the heavier ball.* 

3. After 10-15 minutes, the class should discuss the following: 

¢ How did the conference method help or hinder resolution of the 
puzzle? 

¢ Would the conference method be better suited to other types of 
tasks? 

e¢ What communication problems did the conference method create? 
Can they be resolved? 

¢ Did the group members work as a group or individually? 


*The textbook’s Instructor's Manual explains how to solve this puzzle. 
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Electronic Meeting Evaluation 


Directions When you participate in or witness a teleconference, videocon- 
ference, or computer conference, use the following criteria to evaluate how 
well these types of electronic meetings were planned and conducted. Circle 
the number that best represents your assessment of each statement. 


Teleconference 


1. A teleconference was appropriate for this meeting. 
POGh ale) 3. 4.05- 6 27 Excellent 

2. The sound quality was satisfactory. 
Poome 159255324 5 6 7 + Excellent 

3. A meeting agenda was provided and followed. 
Poot S1ati2e BS 84585 “16.16/72 %Excellent 

4, Members introduced themselves before speaking. 
POomedte2 a3 5405-67 — Excellent 

5. Members adapted to the oral-only channel. 
Poors ieee 3 240-5 "6 7 Excellent 


Videoconference 


1. A videoconference was appropriate for this meeting. 
Poop ltni2203i" 40.256 oP 7eeExcellent 
2. A meeting agenda was provided and followed. 
Poon cease 45.556 7, Excellent 
3. The video quality was satisfactory. 
Poor lame eo 4 Do 7 Excellent 
4, Members used the microphones effectively. 
Poor 1 2 3° 4 5°76.-7 “Excellent 
5. Members dressed appropriately. 
POOR) 258364 De Ose EXCeent 


Computer Conference 


1. A computer conference was appropriate for this meeting. 
Poot 1 - 263.94 5886 27 PeExcellent 
2. A meeting agenda was provided and followed. 
PoOth bees ones ore 7 a exceuent 
3. Members typed clear and succinct messages. 
Poor tices. 4 0. 4/7 Excellent 
4. Members used emoticons appropriately. 
Poor 142,63. 4 5467 Excellent 
5. Delays between messages were reasonable. 
Poot nde 2) aseu44 Sp 6ec7 # Excellent 
(continued) 
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(Electronic Meeting Evaluation, continued) 


Comments: 





Recommended 3M Meeting Management Team with J. Drew. (1994). Mastering meetings: Discovering 
Readings the hidden potential of effective business meetings. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
& Burelson, C. (1990). Effective meetings: The complete guide. New York: John Wiley. 
Creighton, J. L. & Adams, J. W. R. (1998). Cybermeeting: How to link people and technol- 
ogy in your organization. New York: AMACOM 


Notes 1. Bulkeley, W. M. (January 28, 1992). “Computerizing dull meetings is touted as 
an antidote to the mouth that bored.” Wall Street Journal, p. B1. 
2. “Computers: The key to more productive meetings” (August, 1989). Presentation 
Products Magazine, p. 48. 
3. Ober, S. (1995). Contemporary business communication (2nd ed.). Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, p. 503. 
4. Berge, A. L. (1994). Electronic discussion groups. Communication Education, 43, 
pp- 102-111. 
5. Creighton, J. L. & Adams, J. W. R. (1998). Cybermeeting: How to link people and 
technology in your organization. New York: Amacom, p. 13. 
6. See Creighton & Adams, pp. 1-13. 
7. Burelson, C. (1990). Effective meetings: The complete guide. New York: John Wiley, 
p- 168. 
8. Burelson, p. 171. 
9. Burgess, J. (May 26, 1997), “Meeting the future of meetings? Technology can en- 
sure everyone is heard.” The Washington Post, p. 18. 
10. Johansen, R. (1988). Groupware: Computer support for business teams. New York: 
The Free Press, p. 20. 
11. Walther, J. B. (1997). Group and interpersonal effects in international computer- 
mediated collaboration. Human Communication Research, 22, p. 452. 
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group decision support system use.” Human Communication Research, 22, p. 452. 
Contractor, et al., p. 453. 

Creighton & Adams, p. 86. 

Scott, C. R., Timmerman, C. E., Quinn, L. & Garrett, D. M. (1998 November). 
“Trying to make the virtual honeymoon last a little longer: The impact of facili- 
tation on communicative changes associated with repeated usage of a comput- 
erized group decision support system.” Paper presented at the meeting of the 
National Communication Association, New York, NY, p. 28. 

Creigton & Adams, pp. 86-91. 

3M Meeting Management Team with J. Drew. (1994). Mastering meetings: Discov- 
ering the hidden potential of effective business meetings. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
pp. 115-116. 
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Robbins, H. & Finley, M. (1995). Why teams don’t work: What went wrong and how 
to make it right. Princeton, NJ: Peterson’s/Pacesetter Books, p. 210. 
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Establish Reward Criteria 
Select Effective Rewards 
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and Rewards 





As we indicate in Chapter 1, teams have become the American way of doing 
business. Research at the Center for the Study of Work Teams at the Univer- 
sity of North Texas indicates that 80 percent of Fortune 500 companies are as- 
signing half of their employees to work in teams.! Successful businesses and 
organizations know that self-management teams can surpass individuals as 
the most effective way to get a job done. Rather than taking time from work 
to meet, teams unite to do work. 

The reason so many businesses entrust their futures to teams can be 
found on the bottom line: Effective teams are more productive, lower labor 
costs, and foster employee loyalty and commitment.” As a result, more and 
more businesses entrust self-management teams with the full power, respon- 
sibility, and resources needed to achieve specific goals. At the same time you 
cannot turn responsibility over to a team and hope that the team will succeed. 
Why not? Because ineffective teams are less productive, create higher labor 
costs, and erode employee loyalty and commitment. 

The key to promoting group success depends on three interrelated com- 
ponents: motivation, assessment, and rewards. A motivated group may do a 
job enthusiastically, but not achieve its goal. An unrewarded group may lose 
its will to work. And if a group is never evaluated, it may be difficult to de- 
termine whether that group is achieving its goal and whether it deserves a re- 
ward. Thus, a group that successfully balances motivation, assessment, and 
rewards is more likely to achieve its goal. 


anguage of Motivation 





Motivation 


Motivation, assessment, and rewards are interrelated. Defining these terms 
can help clarify their characteristics and explain their value to individual and 
group effectiveness. Understanding these terms can also help you under- 
stand why all three components play an important role in enhancing group 
productivity. 


The word motivate comes from a French word, motif, which means, “causing 
to move.” Thus, if you motivate someone, you give that person a reason to 
act. When we use the term motivation, we refer to the reasons why a person 
or group is moved to do something. The reasons why we act, however, come 
in two forms: extrinsic motivation and intrinsic motivation. The word extrin- 
sic comes from a Latin word meaning “from outside.” Extrinsic motivation 
comes from outside ourselves. It can take positive forms such as money and 
the prospect of career advancement or negative forms such as threats to our 
safety and loss of job security. Most extrinsic motivators are doled out by 
other people to ensure that work gets done. 
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Assessment 


Rewards 


As you might expect, intrinsic means “from inside” or “inward.” Intrin- 
sic motivation comes from within ourselves. Intrinsic motivation depends on 
finding a personal, self-satisfying reason for doing something. Intrinsic moti- 
vators help us do good work because we like or care about that work and 
about the people with whom we work. 


Assessment is the middle term among the three components we consider in 
this chapter. Assessment requires reviewing, measuring, and evaluating 
what a person or group does. When we assess, we decide whether something 
has value, whether a goal has been achieved, whether a person has done a 
good job, and whether a student has learned what we teach in a course. 

When you are intrinsically motivated, you are the only one who can as- 
sess your progress and performance. When you are extrinsically motivated, 
others make judgments about you and your work. 


Whereas motivation inspires us to begin and continue working, rewards rec- 
ognize and compensate us for work well done. As you’ve learned from 
watching old movies, the reward comes after you catch the bad guy or rescue 
the damsel in distress. The word reward has an interesting history. It comes 
from old German and French and means, “to watch.” We also get the word 
warden from this old word. Thus, only after watching a person or group in ac- 
tion can you legitimately decide whether that person or group should be 
compensated. Rewards come after assessment. Motivation comes before. As 
you will see later in this chapter, rewards themselves can be extrinsic (com- 
ing from the outside) or intrinsic (coming from inside ourselves). 

At the risk of complicating the definitions we've offered, we must ac- 
knowledge that the prospect of receiving a reward can motivate. We are mo- 
tivated to buy lottery tickets because we hope to win. We are motivated to 
please the boss because we hope to earn a raise or a promotion. We are moti- 
vated to dress up for a social event because we hope to meet the woman or 
man of our dreams. The reward, however, is a hope, not a guarantee. The re- 
ward only comes when we progress toward or achieve a goal. 


: oup Motivation 





When a group is motivated, members have good reasons for interacting 
with one another. Group motivation is the inspiration, incentive, and/or 
reason for group members to work together in pursuit of a shared goal. Mo- 
tivation is the engine that drives a group toward its goal. Without motiva- 
tion, we may know what needs to be done—and even have the skill to 


Motivating 
Individual 
Members 
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TOOLBOX 17.1 Motivation and Group Cohesiveness 


We have defined cohesion as the mutual attraction that holds the members 
of a group together. Cohesive groups develop a sense of teamwork and 
pride in the group. The members of a cohesive group feel committed and 
unified. In other words, cohesive groups are motivated. In Chapter 8, we 


recommended four strategies for promoting group cohesion that can also 
serve a group motivators: establish a group identity, emphasize teamwork, 
recognize and reward contributions, and respect group members. Nelson 
observes that motivated, successful teams “are infused with an energizing 
spirit that draws the participants together into a cohesive unit and has 
everyone pulling together to reach a common goal.”° 





perform the work—but lack the will and energy to do it. Not only is moti- 
vation the power that moves us, the greatest source of that power is internal. 
In Recognizing and Rewarding Employees, Bowen describes motivation as an 
“inside” job—no one can make you do something against your will. The de- 
cision to act is yours.? Bowen also notes “you can’t buy motivation. It has to 
come from within.” 

Group success depends on a unified commitment by all group members. 
Part of that commitment is “team spirit” as well as a sense of loyalty and ded- 
ication.’ Taking the time and effort to ensure that a group is highly motivated 
can spell the difference between success and failure. 


What motivates you to work in groups? Will the same things that motivate 
you also motivate other group members? If this were true, group motivation 
would be easy. You could list all the motivators that work for you and then 
apply them to other members. Unfortunately, that’s exactly what some lead- 
ers and group members do. And it doesn’t work. In Chapter 2, we described 
two psychological theories—Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs and Schutz’s Fun- 
damental Interpersonal Relationship Orientation. In Chapter 4, we intro- 
duced Myers-Briggs’ personality type theory. These theories help explain 
why individuals join, stay in, and leave groups for a variety of reasons. Here 
we return to these theories as ways of understanding how to motivate indi- 
vidual group members. 


Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs. The same needs that motivate us to join 
groups can also motivate us to achieve our group’s shared goal. For the pur- 
pose of discussing motivation in groups, Maslow’s needs can be divided into 
two categories: satisfiers and motivators. 
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Satisfiers (also called deficiency needs) include Maslow’s physiological 
and safety needs. Many groups and the people who create those groups have 
the power to satisfy members’ material needs—money for food and shelter, 
health care and life insurance benefits, and opportunities to advance in a ca- 
reer that will earn them even more money. 

Motivators (also called fulfillment needs) include Maslow’s belonging- 
ness, esteem, and self-actualization needs. The ability of groups to satisfy be- 
longingness needs is obvious. Bormann describes many of these social 
functions: 


The group furnishes refuge from loneliness. It provides members with 
friends and enemies, either within their own or within competing groups. 
Members gain a sense of belonging from the group. They learn to know 
other people and to find that they like and respect others.® 


Groups can also motivate members by satisfying esteem needs. When a 
group succeeds, we experience pride and may gain esteem in the eyes of oth- 
ers. That esteem can translate into prestige, making our group the object of 
respect and even envy. Groups with high prestige often guard their member- 
ship and only allow a “special few” to join their ranks. Whether you are pay- 
ing exorbitant fees to join a country club or exercising every resource at your 
command to become a member of a “prestige” work group, you are demon- 
strating how important prestige is as a motivator. 

Groups also offer their members opportunities for personal growth and 
self-actualization. Some of us are lucky enough to love the work we do. Bor- 
mann maintains that “The desire to do a good job, to make a contribution to 
other people, to feel that life has meaning over and above the satisfying of 
(basic) needs” can be met by groups. “If members do important and difficult 
tasks and see opportunities for additional training and competence, they can 
gratify some of their desire for self-actualization.”” 

In an analysis of “what leaders really do,” Kotter discusses the insepara- 
ble link between motivation and human needs. He writes that “motivation 
and inspiration energize people, not by pushing them in the right direction . 
.. but by satisfying basic human needs for achievement, a sense of belonging, 
recognition, self-esteem, a feeling of control over one’s life, and the ability to 
live up to one’s ideals.”® 

Groups have the power to motivate members by providing for our most 
basic needs and satisfying higher-level needs. Figure 17A presents a three-di- 
mensional view of Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs that illustrates the connec- 
tion between need satisfaction and group motivation. 


Schutz’s Theory of Interpersonal Behavior. Schutz’s theory does 
more than explain why members participate in groups. It also provides some 
of the tools needed to motivate individual group members.’ As we explained 
in Chapter 2, Schutz describes three individual needs that affect the Way in 
which we work in groups. 
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Self-actualization Self-fulfillment, 
personal growth, 
service to others 





FIGURE 17.1 Needs and Motivation 


¢ Need for Inclusion: The need to belong, to be involved, to be accepted, 
and to maintain positive and productive relationships with others. 

¢ Need for Control: The need to take charge, to direct, to have power. 

e Need for Affection: The need to feel liked, to have friends, to maintain 
close personal relationships. 


Certainly a group can satisfy these individual needs. Just belonging to a 
group can satisfy inclusion needs. Developing friendships within a group can 
satisfy affection needs. Groups can provide leadership opportunities that sat- 
isfy control needs. 

Schutz’s theory also provides a way of motivating individual members. 
If you know that some group members have inclusion needs, invite them to 
participate more actively. Tell them how valuable they are to the group. Ask 
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for their opinion and listen carefully to their answers. If some group mem- 
bers have strong affection needs, spend time with them in non-work settings. 
Be open with these members and listen carefully when they talk. If you do, 
they will feel well liked and highly motivated. If some group members have 
high control needs, you don’t have to appoint or elect them leader to satisfy 
those needs. You can make them chair of a subcommittee or see that they get 
special assignments over which they have full control of how they work. 

Schutz also suggests that inclusion, control, and affection can be inte- 
grated into the atmosphere needed for effective group work. According to 
Schutz, atmosphere is more than a work environment; it also describes ap- 
proaches to group decision making. Thus, brainstorming works best in a 
high-inclusion, low-control atmosphere. Getting work done in a short period 
of time is more efficient in a high-control, low affection atmosphere where 
everything is planned and well organized.'° Unless the group’s atmosphere 
matches its task, group motivation and effectiveness may be difficult to 
achieve. 


Myers-Briggs Personality Types. In Chapter 4, we introduced Myers- 
Briggs’ personality type theory. We explained that every person has prefer- 
ences of thought and behavior that can be divided into four categories, each 
with opposite preferences: extrovert or introvert; sensor or intuitive; thinker 
or feeler; and judger or perceiver. Each type responds to different motivators. 
Understanding the different personality types in a group can help you 
choose the most appropriate motivation strategies. Table 17.1 provides a brief 
look at the many ways in which personality type calls for different ap- 
proaches to motivation.!! 

You can motivate both extroverts and introverts by providing all group 
members with meeting agendas well in advance. Introverts need the time to 
prepare materials and develop their thoughts in advance. Extroverts may 
need time to collect information that supports their already-formed ideas. 
Spend time at the beginning of meetings making sure that everyone under- 
stands the group’s or meeting’s goal and/or purpose. Introverts will put up 
with “unruly” extroverts if they value the goal. 

Motivating sensors and intuitives requires respect. Sensors will remain 
motivated if they are allowed to share information and observations. Intu- 
itives will remain motivated if their creative and big-picture ideas are given 
serious consideration by other group members. During a discussion, give 
sensors uninterrupted time to share relevant information. Let them focus on 
facts and details. Then let the intuitives “loose” to use their contributions as 
a springboard for new ideas or innovative solutions. 

Motivating thinkers and feelers requires a balance between task and so- 
cial dimensions. Thinkers should be thanked for their analysis but also re- 
minded that logical decisions impact real people. Feelers should be given 
time to discuss personal perspectives but also be reminded that disagree- 
ments can help a group reach good, people-focused decisions. When thinkers 
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Tvbe-Based 





Type About Groups 


Extrovert Groups get work done and 


create useful relationships. 


Motivational Strategies 


1) Encourage interaction 

2) Give time to “talking out” 
ideas 

3) Provide frequent feedback 


Introvert Groups can waste time, 
make decisions too quickly, 


and create more work. 


1) Set clear and valued goals 

2) Provide thinking time before 
and during discussions 

3) Provide opportunities to 
speak 














Sensor Groups need to gather and 1) Set realistic goals 
use facts but often get bogged 2) Keep meetings short and 
down in vague and unrealistic relevant 
discussions. 3) Request real, practical 
information 
4) Make sure decisions are made 
Intuitive Groups uncover possibilities and 1) Develop an engaging goal 
can make inspired decisions. 2) Encourage visioning and 
creativity 
3) Encourage brainstorming 
Thinker Groups must test ideas and |) Focus on task dispassionately 
possible solutions if they want 2) Encourage debate on 
to make good decisions. substantive issues 
3) Encourage logical decision 
making 
Feeler Groups provide opportunities 1) Discuss impact of decisions 
for cooperation and growth. on people 
2) Encourage cooperation and 
harmony 
3) Recognize members’ 
contributions 
Judger Groups get the task done |) Encourage closure on issues 
when they're structured and 2) Provide an agenda and 
task-focused. deadlines 
3) Set standards and 
expectations 
Perceiver Groups examine possibilities 1) Focus on a variety of 


during the discussion process. 


alternatives 
2) Keep the time frame open 
3) Let a decision gradually 
emerge from discussion 





TABLE 17.1 Personality Type and Motivation 
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Motivating 
the Group 


and feelers work together, they need to understand that most good decisions 
require logical analysis that also considers the impact of decisions on real 
people. 

Motivating both judgers and perceivers requires patience, skill, and bal- 
ance. Judgers may see perceivers as flaky and undisciplined. Perceivers may 
see their judging colleagues as rigid and intolerant. Neither type deserves 
such harsh labels. Both types take their responsibilities seriously and will get 
ajob done. You can motivate judgers by assuring them that a decision will be 
made and will include a detailed implementation plan. You can motivate per- 
ceivers by assuring them that they will be given opportunities to reconsider 
decisions and make midcourse adjustments if needed. 

In Work Types, Kummerow, Berger, and Kirby recommend several overall 
strategies as a means of motivating different psychological types in groups.!? 
As in all good meetings, distribute agendas before the meeting, set clear pri- 
orities, agree on time frames during the meeting, and include follow-up 
plans after the meeting. Allow for the viewpoints and contributions of all 
types. Extroverts need action; introverts need time for reflection. Sensors 
need to collect and share data; intuitives need to explore possibilities. 
Thinkers need logical analysis and feelers need to assess the impact on peo- 
ple. Judgers need closure and perceivers need openness. Motivation depends 
on taking into account and adapting to the needs of all the personality types 
in a group. 


In Intrinsic Motivation at Work, Kenneth Thomas describes four categories of 
intrinsic motivators needed to energize and reinforce our work.!$ 


e ASense of Meaningfulness—the feeling that you are pursuing a worthy 
task. 

e A Sense of Choice—the feeling that you have the power and ability to 
make judgments about doing the task. 

e ASense of Competence—the feeling that you are doing good, high- 
quality work on the task. 

¢ ASense of Progress—the feeling that you are accomplishing something. 


A Sense of Meaningfulness. As we indicate in Chapter 1, group mem- 
bers come together for a reason. We also noted that if there is one single fac- 
tor that separates successful from unsuccessful groups, it is having a clear, 
shared goal. In terms of group motivation, the commitment to a shared goal 
becomes a group’s rallying point and the stimulus for energy, effort, and en- 
thusiasm. 

Groups are more likely to find the goal meaningful and, as a result, be 
motivated, if members believe that through their efforts the goal can be 
achieved. Members also need to receive feedback that immediately lets them 
know if their efforts are contributing to the group’s goal.'4 In short, highly 
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motivated groups believe that the job is worth doing and that they are just the 
ones to get it done. - 

Collaborative goal setting can ensure that a group’s goal becomes a mo- 
tivating force. Whether your group is setting out to climb Mt. Everest, plan- 
ning a homecoming rally, or establishing a new product line, your goal 
should be clear and supported by every member. History teaches us that 
groups will expend enormous energy in pursuit of a worthy goal. People 
have guarded secrets, endured hardships, worked tirelessly, and fought and 
died for causes when they believed those causes were worthwhile. The point 
is this: Group members must be committed to a shared goal before they can 
be motivated to support it.'° You can help promote a sense of meaningful- 
ness in your group by: 


e Expressing enthusiasm; don’t be cynical about the group’s work. 

¢ Learning what motivates you as an individual and what motivates the 
other members of your group. 

e Understanding what the group is capable of accomplishing and dis- 
cussing those capabilities with your group. 

¢ Volunteering for group tasks that interest you. 


Motivated members believe that the group’s work is meaningful. They 
become even more motivated when they have the power to influence their 
own work. No one likes being micromanaged. Many companies have dis- 
covered that permitting work groups to take initiative results in innovations 
that significantly benefit the company as a whole. For example, GE Mobile 
Communications in Virginia encouraged teams of employees to develop and 
budget for improvements. These teams generated 1,164 suggested improve- 
ments that resulted in savings to the company of $7.1 million.!® 

A sense of meaningfulness also motivates groups that work together in 
volunteer settings. Here’s what one student wrote after participating in a ser- 
vice-learning project with members of his class: 


This project went well because the cause was such a great one; everyone 
was willing to work equally hard on it, despite his or her busy schedules. 
There were a few times when some were more motivated than others were, 
but when it came time to actually collect the canned foods, our group jelled 
so solidly that it became one of the great experiences that some only dream 
about. We felt purposeful and became satisfied with each other and our- 
selves; we were extremely proud of our and individual efforts. 


Meaningful work is a powerful, intrinsic motivator that can energize a group 
and its members. 


A Sense of Choice. In addition to sharing a worthy goal, motivated 
groups develop a structured plan for getting to that goal. They engage in re- 
flective thinking and choose agreed-upon strategies for achieving their goal. 
Highly motivated groups adopt a results-driven structure for accomplishing 
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their goal. Each member knows what he or she is expected to do. The group 
has a plan or agenda. Members communicate frequently in an effort to share 
information, discuss issues, and make decisions.!” Throughout this textbook, 
we have offered theories, methods, and tools for helping a group achieve its 
goal. Whether it’s a theory of conflict resolution, a method of solving prob- 
lems, or tools for increasing participation, highly motivated teams select ap- 
propriate strategies for achieving attainable and worthwhile goals. You can 
help promote a sense of choice within your group by: 


¢ Seeking ways to let the group make decisions that affect how the group 
does its work. 

e Demonstrating that the group can responsibly exercise authority. 

¢ Accepting the inevitability of making mistakes when exploring innova- 
tive approaches. 

e Seeking and taking advantage of new opportunities. 

¢ Becoming well informed about the group’s work. 


When group members have the power to make work decisions, they gain a 
greater sense of personal control and responsibility. As your group’s sense of 
choice increases, the group will gain a greater sense of control over its work. 


A Sense of Competence. Once a group has a shared goal and has se- 
lected strategies for achieving that goal, a third element must be addressed: 
Do we have members ready, willing, and able to perform the tasks necessary 
to achieve our goal? Chapter 4 devotes attention to the critical roles needed 
to ensure group effectiveness. 

Does your group have the expertise to achieve the goal? If not, how can 
the group recruit or secure the experts needed to implement its well-in- 
formed decisions? If group discussions are disorganized, is there someone 
who can function as a facilitator, procedural technician, or gatekeeper? If en- 
thusiasm is flagging, will someone assume the role of energizer and encour- 
ager/supporter? If conflict among some members begins to erode 
motivation, can other group members function as harmonizers, compromis- 
ers, and tension releasers? 

Group members who feel incapable of adequately performing the tasks 
required in the group may become overwhelmed and feel defeated even be- 
fore they begin. You can help promote a sense of confidence within your 
group by: 


e Encouraging everyone to seek needed information to complete the 
group’s tasks. 

¢ Providing motivating feedback to group members and listen to feed- 
back from others. 

¢ Recognizing rather than minimizing the value of your skills. 

¢ Complimenting other group members’ abilities and achievements. 

e Setting high standards for yourself. 
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Group members don’t need to rely on their leader or management to rec- 
ognize their abilities. Rather, group members can create a sense of compe- 
tence by recognizing each other’s abilities and contributions. Groups that feel 
confident about the value of their abilities will be motivated to put their skills 
to work. 


A Sense of Progress. “How are we doing?” is an important question for 
all groups. It’s difficult to stay motivated throughout the life of a group with- 
out any notion of whether the group is making progress toward its goal. A 
well-chosen, structured goal should be measurable. Motivated groups “cre- 
ate good, objective measurements that people can relate to their specific be- 
havior.”1® In the section on assessment, we'll suggest ways of measuring a 
group’s effectiveness and progress. 

Groups must feel a sense of progress in order to be motivated to continue 
their work. Official employee performance evaluations rarely provide a 
group with a sense of progress. Instead, you and your group can provide a 
sense of progress by: 


Developing a group method of tracking and measuring progress. 
Looking for collaborative ways to resolve group difficulties. 
Recognizing and celebrating group accomplishments. 

Monitoring and, if needed, finding ways to sustain group motivation at 
various points in the work process. 


The realization that the group is making progress motivates members to pur- 
sue the group’s goal with persistence. Although leaders and managers 
should accept the challenge of creating environments that promote highly 
motivated teams, the most successful groups take responsibility for motivat- 
ing themselves. 


/)otivation and Assessment 





Assessment represents a mechanism for monitoring group progress and a 
way of determining if a group has achieved its goals. Rather than viewing as- 
sessment negatively as an evaluation system designed to determine or with- 
hold group rewards, assessment can answer questions about how a group is 
doing and how it can improve its performance. 

Regardless of whether you are evaluating a group of community volun- 
teers or a self-management team in a global corporation, assessment can 
serve a variety of purposes:!? 


e To motivate work performance 
¢ To inform individual members about their job performance 
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The Role of 
Feedback 





Chapter Instrument Type of Motivation Assessment 
Chapter | Basic Group Elements Assesses the extent to which a group is 
capable of achieving its goals. 
Chapter 2 Group Attraction Survey Assesses the motivation of members to 
join and stay in groups. 
Chapter 4 Participation Assessment Assesses the quantity and quality of 
Instrument member participation. 
Chapter 7 Auditing Team Talk Assesses the extent to which members 
engage in productive team talk. 
Chapter 8 Ross-DeWine Conflict Assesses how group members 
Management Message Style _ resolve conflict. 
Instrument 
Chapter 9 Decision-Making Assesses member contributions to 
Competencies group decision-making. 
Chapter 13 Post-Meeting Reaction Assesses how well a group conducts 
(PMR) Form its meetings. 
Chapter 14 Agenda and Minutes Assesses the quality of a group’s 
Checklist meeting agenda and minutes. 


TABLE 17.2 Group Assessment Instruments 


¢ To clarify the job to be done 

¢ To encourage increased competence and growth 
e To enhance and improve communication 

¢ To correct problems 

e To encourage responsibility 


Throughout this textbook we have included assessment instruments at 
the end of every chapter. Many of these instruments measure variables re- 
lated to group motivation. Table 17.2 summarizes selected instruments that 
can be used to assess various aspects of group motivation. 

Assessment instruments can help determine how well a group is pro- 
gressing toward its goal and whether interpersonal or procedural problems 
are impeding its effectiveness. Assessment instruments, however, are not the 
only way to let a group know whether it is making progress. Face-to-face dis- 
cussions about a group’s progress can be just as effective. 


Group and member motivation increases productivity when the goal is 
shared and the group receives feedback about its progress. Kouzes and Pos- 
ner note, “Goals without feedback, and feedback without goals, have little 
effect on motivation.”2° In this case, feedback isn’t the final score on an as- 
sessment instrument, but direct and positive communication with group 
members. Encouragement is a form of feedback. It “requires us to get close 
to people, show that we care about them, and demonstrate that we are in- 


Team Reviews 
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terested in others.”*! As an intrinsic motivator, positive feedback serves 
two purposes: it encourages groups and provides evidence of their 
progress. 

Feedback can serve to motivate or discourage a group depending on the 
way in which that feedback is presented. According to Hiam, feedback can be 
controlling or informative.?? Controlling feedback suggests positive or neg- 
ative outcomes for the group based on the extent of their goal achievement. 
For example, a manager that reminds the group that their performance eval- 
uations will affect job security is providing controlling feedback. The man- 
ager is in effect saying, “If you don’t do better, you may lose your job.” 
Controlling feedback can also be stated in positive terms: “If you continue to 
make such good progress, you may earn a bonus.” 

Informative feedback lets the group know to what extent the goal is 
being achieved. Hiam points out that informative feedback can be positive or 
negative. However, groups that receive too much negative feedback will feel 
discouraged rather than motivated.?3 Controlling feedback emphasizes your 
power to reward or punish performance. In contrast, informative feedback 
focuses on the status of the task or goal and how further progress can be 
achieved. 

Sometimes the difference between controlling and informative feedback 
can be found in the use of “It” statements versus “You” statements. “You” 
statements suggest a personal opinion about an individual or group while 
“Tt” statements provide feedback about behavior or about the status of a pro- 
ject. Which of the following statements would you rather hear? “You're way 
behind schedule.” or “I’ve noticed that the office is two weeks behind sched- 
ule.” The following guidelines can help you use “It” statements to provide 
informative feedback. 


e “Tt” statements avoid the word “you” when describing individual or 
group behavior. 

e “Tt” statements focus on the task rather than on individual group 
members. 

e “Tt” statements are based on objective information about the group’s 
work. 


Hiam points out that “It” statements answer the question “How is if going?” 
rather than “How am I doing?”*4 Certainly you should provide individuals 
with specific feedback regarding their behavior. Informative feedback, how- 
ever, has the advantage of motivating the group as a whole because it focuses 
on the group’s goal, rather than on individuals. 


Although a manager or supervisor usually oversees the assessment of indi- 
viduals in work teams, groups can learn to measure their own performance. 
Allowing members to assess themselves can increase a “sense of control, 
which leads to internal (intrinsic) motivation.”2°? When team reviews are 
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effective, they also enhance a group’s sense of meaningfulness, choice, com- 
petence, and progress. 

Team reviews range from peer assessments in which group members 
evaluate the contributions of each team member to group appraisals in which 
members assess the team as a whole. Although team reviews may be time- 
consuming and may make members feel uncomfortable judging their peers, 
the benefits of team reviews have the potential to outweigh the drawbacks. 
Harrington-Mackin provides the following lists of team review benefits:° 


e Team members know each other’s performance better than managers 
and can evaluate one another more effectively. 

e Peer pressure is a powerful motivator for team members. 

¢ Team members see each other’s work on a regular basis, so their obser- 
vations are very accurate. 

¢ Members who recognize that team members will be evaluating their 
work show increased commitment and productivity. 

e Team members become more aware of performance standards and be- 
havior requirements because they are accountable for maintaining 
them. 


When group members know and trust each other, team reviews can be a reli- 
able and very powerful evaluation tool. When group members understand 
and share a common goal, team reviews can help the group identify and 
overcome problems. In the best situations, team reviews are a welcome and 
ongoing process that enhances motivation and recognizes individual and 
group achievement. 


VJ otivation and Rewards 





The third important component promoting group success is rewards. As 
we've indicated, rewards and motivation are not the same. A reward is given 
or received in recompense for some service or worthy behavior. Rewards are 
bestowed when a group progresses toward or achieves its shared goal. Cer- 
tainly, the prospect of receiving a reward can motivate individual group mem- 
bers and the group as a whole. However, motivation comes first. As a 
personal impulse that impels us to act, motivation may have little or nothing 
to do with external rewards. 

Why do you go to work? The obvious answer is that you work to earn 
money. The money you earn allows you to live comfortably and securely. If 
you earn.a lot of money, you can live a luxurious life. There’s a second an- 
swer to this question. Many of us work because we like what we do, get sat- 
isfaction from our accomplishments, and enjoy the company and friendship 
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of colleagues. These two answers represent the extrinsic and intrinsic re- 
wards for working. . 

Extrinsic rewards are those ‘satisfiers’ that come from the external envi- 
ronment in which we live.”?” Extrinsic rewards include the money we earn 
as well as the benefits and perks that come with the job. Extrinsic rewards 
may also be negative and not “rewards” at all. Threats of punishment or neg- 
ative feedback come “from outside.” 

Most extrinsic rewards don’t come from working in groups; they are 
doled out by supervisors to ensure that work is done and that rules are fol- 
lowed. Money and work benefits are extrinsic rewards that satisfy our most 
basic needs—physiological and safety needs. Depending on the size of ex- 
trinsic rewards, they can even satisfy esteem needs. Extrinsic rewards, how- 
ever, do not move groups to work together in pursuit of a shared goal. They 
do not appeal to member passions nor do they demand much of their collec- 
tive intelligence and expertise.78 

Douglas McGregor, an early and well-respected management theorist 
contended, “when a person is said to be extrinsically motivated, that person 
is seeking a reward or avoiding a punishment that is external to the activity 
itself.” Thus if someone says to you “Do this and you'll get that,” you may 
concentrate more on the “that” (the reward) and less on this “this” (the job). 
When rewards are extrinsic, the group’s task can become secondary to the at- 
tainment of the reward. In some cases, extrinsic rewards can decrease group 
motivation and increase resentment toward the job that has to be done. 


TOOLBOX 17.2 The Power to Reward 


Power is the ability or authority to influence and motivate others. Chapter 
3 discusses the various sources of a leader's power: reward power, legiti- 
mate power, referent power, expert power, and coercive power. A leader 
may use one or more of these sources of power to motivate a group to 
complete a goal. A leader may reward members for their good work or pun- 
ish members for not performing well. Leaders who think they can rely on 
rewards to motivate groups may be in for a rude awakening. The group, not 
the leader, must see the reward as appropriate and worthwhile. A leader 
with legitimate power can order groups to perform tasks but may not be 
able to rely on the team to accept the task with dedication and enthusi- 
asm. Leaders with referent and expert power motivate many groups. In 
such cases, the leader is a role model for the group or an expert and has 
earned the admiration of other members. When coercive power is used to 
punish, discipline, demote, or dismiss group members, groups may do 
nothing more than work hard to “keep out of trouble.” — 
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Establish 
Reward 
Criteria 


In the opinion of many researchers and human relations managers, 
we've put too much emphasis on extrinsic rewards and not enough empha- 
sis on their counterpart—intrinsic rewards. Bowen gives us a broad defini- 
tion of intrinsic rewards. An intrinsic reward, he writes, is “anything that is 
satisfying and energizing in itself.”2° Completing a challenging project that 
encouraged personal growth can provide intrinsic rewards. So too can being 
chosen to participate in a retreat with respected colleagues or represent your 
organization at a professional or public event. In most groups, intrinsic re- 
wards have more power than do extrinsic rewards. 

The literature on employee effectiveness emphasizes the power of intrin- 
sic rewards. One survey examining employee turnover found that the chief 
reason people give for leaving a job has nothing to do with salaries and ben- 
efits. When asked why they leave, the need for praise and recognition rises to 
the top. Employees'rate “the ability to recognize and acknowledge the con- 
tributions of others as the skill their managers need to develop.”*! 

However, even when group members and group leaders understand the 
value of intrinsic rewards, they may not possess the strategies or skills to pro- 
vide appropriate incentives. A balanced approach that rewards the group as 
a whole without neglecting the achievements and efforts of individual mem- 
bers is required. 

How, then, do you reward an individual or group? It’s not a simple 
process or decision. Bormann notes what should be obvious: rewards must 
be attractive to group members.°? Thus a person who is given a bonus of 
$500 when she is expecting $5,000 may greet the reward with disgust and 
anger. A person rewarded with the “plum” assignment of chairing a major 
work team may not be grateful if his arch enemies are appointed to the group 
he must lead. Bowen puts it this way: 


Certainly . . . you want to reward people for doing a good job. And, let’s 
face it, we all enjoy pleasurable surprises and, especially, sincere apprecia- 
tion for our efforts. But the challenge is to find the right rewards and re- 
ward system for the right reasons.*9 


Rewards are meaningless and even resented if “who you know” is more im- 
portant than the quantity and quality of the work you do. At the same time, 
rewards are just as meaningless and resented when everyone receives the 
same rewards—those who deserve them as well as those who don’t. Re- 
member the definition of rewards? Rewards are something given for worthy 
behavior. Rewards should be determined fairly if they are expected to keep 
groups and their members motivated. 


Effective rewards reflect well-conceived, objective criteria.34 We believe that 
four criteria should be considered when developing a reward system for 
groups. Rewards should be fair, equitable, competitive, and appropriate. 


Select Effective 
Rewards 
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Fair. The reward should be fair for the effort and risk; more work and more 
risk deserve more rewards. A person who exerts little effort and takes few 
risks should not receive the same reward as the most productive, risk-taking 
member. Because we don’t like to disappoint or upset group members, we 
often extend rewards to everyone when, in fact, only a few members did 
most of the work responsible for the group’s success. Fairness requires us to 
give rewards to those who have earned them. 


Equitable. The reward system should be equitable for all; everyone 
should have equal opportunities to receive rewards. If the group’s leader is 
the only one who receives a reward for group productivity, members will 
lose their motivation. Without giving everyone an equal opportunity to earn 
rewards, group morale may deteriorate. The group may become less produc- 
tive or, even worse, counterproductive. Being equitable does not mean giving 
rewards to everyone. Being equitable means giving everyone an equal op- 
portunity to earn rewards. 


Competitive. The rewards should be competitive and similar to rewards 
given to others who do the same kind of work; intergroup competitions 
should be fair and based on objective standards. If your group achieves the 
same goal as another group, the reward should be the same. If the group next 
door earns an all-expenses paid vacation to a fancy resort and your group 
gets a $50 K-Mart coupon, the reward system will not work. 


Appropriate. The rewards should be appropriate for the achievement. A 
simple thank-you note for a job well done may be an appropriate reward for 
a simple task. A thank-you note will not work if the task was complex, diffi- 
cult, stressful, and critical to the success of a company or organization. Think 
of it this way: What potential reward would you offer as a pre-task motiva- 
tor? “If you finish this 18-month project on time, I’ll send you a thank-you 
note.” or “If you finish this 18-month project on time, I’ll make sure that each 
of you receives a bonus that equals 10% of your salary?” Which reward is 
more appropriate? 


Rewards range from taking the time to shake a colleague’s hand to offering 
valued stock options. The list of potential rewards is almost endless given the 
many different ways in which you can compensate or show your apprecia- 
tion to fellow group members.°° Rewards, however, may not accomplish 
anything if they are not fair, equitable, competitive, and appropriate. More- 
over, the reward that satisfies one group member or group may be meaning- 
less to another. Just like motivators, rewards should be selected to match 
member and group needs. 
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Here we've divided rewards into three forms: personal recognition, af- 
fection, and material compensation. No matter which ones you use, make 
sure that they are meaningful and appropriate for the individual or group 
you are rewarding. 


Personal Recognition. Most of us crave recognition for a job well done. 
Unfortunately, few of us experience the encouragement we need. One study 
found that about 40 percent of North American workers report they never get 
recognized for outstanding individual performance.°° 

Individual members and groups as a whole want and need recognition. 
The following suggestions represent only a few of the many ways in which 
you can reward a team and its members: 


Letters of praise, thanks, and recognition 

Public recognition at a major event or meeting 

Individual and group awards for achievement 

Public display of a group’s product or accomplishment 

Video or newsletter articles about the group and its achievements 

A personal visit or meeting with top management 

e Giveaway rewards such as a team t-shirt, pen sets, achievement pins 

e Public signs announcing group achievement such as Team of the Month 

e A prize for group achievement such as “Most Valuable Team Member,” 
“Best Team Spirit,” or “Best Customer Service” 

e Appointment as a representative to a top-management task force or 
committee. 

e Recognition luncheon or dinner 

e Time or days off 

e Special party for all groups members 


All of these suggestions celebrate individual and group achievements. In 
their book, Corporate Celebration, Deal and Key argue that “celebration is an in- 
tegral element of culture, and . . . provides the symbolic adhesive that welds a 
community together.>” In one study, researchers found that high-performing 
groups participated in a wide variety and frequency of celebratory events 
where recognition and appreciation were expressed.*® Take time to celebrate. 
It’s fun and can help motivate your group to new heights of achievement. 


Affection. What quality separates highly effective, best-performing lead- 
ers from less effective leaders? Is it their ability to control the groups they 
manage? A study conducted by the Center for Creative Leadership found 
that high scores on Schutz’s affection scale was the one and only factor dif- 
ferentiating top managers from those rated as least effective. “Contrary to the 
myth of the cold-hearted boss who cares very little about people’s feelings, 
the highest-performing managers show more warmth and fondness towards 
others than do the bottom 25 percent.”°? 
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Kouzes and Posner put it this way: We all really do want to be loved.*° 
Very few doubt the importance of this need in our most personal relation- 
ships. Then why doubt it about our relationships in groups? When we be- 
lieve that our colleagues like us, we feel better about ourselves. We also look 
forward to working with people who like us. Sharing your affection with 
other group members is not about hugging, dating, or intimacy. Sharing your 
affection involves a willingness to be open with other group members—to 
share your feelings with them. At the same time, we recognize that express- 
ing affection must be balanced with task-focused work. Rewards that appeal 
to both the head and the heart can make a significant contribution to group 
motivation and productivity. 


Material Compensation. Whereas personal recognition and affection 
serve as intrinsic rewards, most employers provide extrinsic rewards as well. 
These rewards take the form of material compensation for a job well done. 
Some of these rewards are costly whereas others need only limited resources 
to implement. 


Salary bonuses 

Promotions 

Larger and better equipped offices 

Paid attendance at professional seminars and meetings 
Funds for special supplies, software, books, subscriptions 
A group “retreat” devoted to anything but work 

Office parties with award presentations 

Lunch or dinner with staff and spouses 

Mini-bonuses for reaching interim milestones 

Improved working conditions (furniture, lighting, décor) 
Tickets to theatre and sporting events 

Cell phone 

¢ Home computer, printer, e-mail service 


Many companies offer special perks to high achieving individuals and 
teams. We extend out list of material compensation by offering what Pell calls 
a “perk buffet.”41 


Memberships in professional associations 

Company car 

Free subscriptions to professional and technical journals 
Exclusive membership in social, business, or country clubs 
Free coffee, snacks, meals 

Free child care 

Subsidized transportation 

A reserved parking place 

Free tuition and scholarships 

Flextime 
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Personalize 
the Reward 


A recent USA Today “snapshot” graphic displayed the percent of fast- 
growing, high-tech companies offering special incentives to reward and re- 
tain high-quality workers.42 Which of the following perks appeal to you? 


98% Bonuses and additional forms of financial compensation 
(stock, rapid promotion to higher paying positions) 
45% Flextime and job sharing 
42% Telecommuting privileges 
24% Food service, meals 
15% On-site gyms 
6% Pets at work 


For some group members, bringing a pet hamster to work may be the perfect 
reward! 


Given the long list of potential rewards, make sure that you personalize the 
reward. In other words, match the reward to the person or group. Choosing 
an effective reward requires a lot more attention than grabbing a one-size- 
fits-all reward from the shelf. When selecting an appropriate reward, try to 
match the reward to the needs, wants, and interests of the deserving person 
or group. For example, if a person or group expresses strong esteem needs, 
choose rewards that put them in the spotlight and raise their status. If, how- 
ever, they have strong needs for control, give them more freedom and self- 
determination on the job. Also consider a person’s interests and make sure 
that the reward is something he or she truly finds rewarding. If you have no 
interest in professional football, two tickets to the next pro-team home game 
won't be much of a reward. If, however, you love gourmet food, a coupon to 
a ritzy French restaurant may be a valued reward. 

Pay attention to individual group members and note what they like and 
dislike, what they want and need. A pay raise may be less important to a par- 
ent who wants a more convenient, flexible work schedule. A corporate cell 
phone may be a much sought-after reward by up-and-coming managers. Re- 
wards can be very powerful when they match a person’s needs, wants, and 
interests. 


ancing Motivation, Assessment, and Rewards 





Throughout this textbook we have discussed many theories, methods, and 
tools that can improve group effectiveness. However, knowing how to work 
well in a group is not enough. Groups also must be motivated to work. 

Not only is a motivated group more committed to achieving its goals, 
members also enjoy the experience of working together. Highly motivated 
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Member needs Group needs 
Individual assessment Group assessment 
Extrinsic motivators/rewards Intrinsic motivators/reward 


Motivated 
Groups 





FIGURE 17.B Balanced Motivation 


groups create optimal group experiences for all members. An optimal expe- 
rience is an experience “where people are totally caught up in what they are 
doing, wholly focused on it, and able to perform at a very high level with 
ease.”*9 Groups that provide optimal experiences can be exhilarating. Cre- 
ative thinking comes easily and working on the task is pleasurable. Hard 
work is energizing rather than exhausting. Group momentum spurs member 
to work for long periods of time. In fact, group members may find the opti- 
mal experience so pleasurable that working in the group is preferable to re- 
laxing or socializing.44 An unmotivated group is unlikely to create an 
optimal experience for its members. 

To achieve this optimal level of motivation, groups must balance a number 
of factors. Groups must motivate individual members as well as the group as a 
whole. Groups must use motivational strategies that appeal to the needs and 
personality types represented in the group. Assessment and rewards must be 
carefully balanced to ensure that evaluations are informative rather than con- 
trolling. Finally, while extrinsic rewards are both common and useful, intrinsic 
rewards are often more powerful. Ultimately, motivated groups discover that 
working together in pursuit of a worthy goal is its own greatest reward. 


nmary Study Guide 





e The key to promoting group success relies on understanding three in- 
terrelated components: motivation, assessment, and rewards. 

e Motivation refers to the reasons why a person or group is moved to do 
something. Extrinsic motivation come “from outside” whereas intrinsic 
motivation comes “from inside.” 

e Assessment involves reviewing, measuring, and evaluating whether an 
individual or group has met a specified standard of achievement. 

e Rewards recognize and compensate an individual or group for work 
well done. The prospect of receiving a reward can motivate. 
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The most effective form of motivation is intrinsic. 

Individual and group motivation can be linked to Maslow’s Hierarchy 
of Needs when groups satisfy belongingness, esteem, and self-actualiza- 
tion needs. 

Individual and group motivation can be linked to Shutz’s FIRO theory 
when groups satisfy inclusion, control, and affection needs. 

Individual and group motivation can be linked to Myers-Briggs person- 
ality type theory when groups employ motivational strategies that ap- 
peal to individual preferences of thought and behavior. 

Individuals and groups are more motivated when they have a sense of 
meaningfulness, choice, competence, and progress. 

Assessment instruments can be used to evaluate group capability, group 
motivation, member participation and productivity, conflict resolution, 
decision-making, and meeting effectiveness. 

Controlling feedback can discourage a group; informative feedback can 
motivate a group. 

Team reviews can both motivate and reward a group and its members. 
Intrinsic rewards are often more powerful than extrinsic rewards. 
Effective reward systems are fair, equitable, competitive, and appropriate. 
Three forms of rewards include personal recognition, affection, and ma- 
terial compensation. 

Motivated groups celebrate individual and team achievements. 

The members of motivated groups express affection for one another. 
Material compensation can vary from expensive reward packages to in- 
expensive gestures of appreciation. 

Highly motivated groups create optimal groups experiences for their 
members so that members become so caught up in what they are doing, 
they perform at high levels of achievement with ease. 

Motivated groups must balance individual and group needs with in- 
trinsic and extrinsic motivators and rewards. 


E Prupwork Rewarding Groups 





GOALS To discuss how rewards affect groups and their members. 


To identify ways in which the group can reward itself. 


PARTICIPANTS Groups of five to seven members. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Students should divide themselves into groups of five to seven mem- 


bers. If students have already been assigned to a long-standing group, 
they should meet with that group. 
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2. In your groups, discuss the following questions: 
¢ What individual needs can be met by participation in the group. 
¢ What, if any, extrinsic rewards might the group bestow on itself or 
its members? 
¢ What, if any, intrinsic rewards might group members gain by par- 
ticipating in this group? 
3. After the group has discussed the above questions, members should 
discuss ways to reward the group: 
e Brainstorm ideas for rewarding individual members for their contri- 
butions. 
¢ Brainstorm ideas for rewarding the group for progressing toward or 
achieving its goal. 
¢ Identify which rewards could be awarded to the group given the 
constraints of the classroom. 
e Determine which rewards the group will offer itself upon comple- 
tion of a project. 
As you consider possible rewards, remember that the group does not 
have to rely on the instructor to grant rewards. The group should iden- 
tify methods of rewarding itself. 
4. A spokesperson from each group should present the rewards the group 
would like to bestow on itself or on members for good work. 
5. As a class, discuss the following questions: 
e¢ What were the most common extrinsic rewards identified by the 
groups? 
¢ What were the most common intrinsic rewards identified by the 
groups? 
e Are all group members motivated by the same needs in the group? 
Why or why not? 
e Why does each group believe its rewards will be effective? 
¢ To what extent do these rewards follow the guidelines suggested in 
the textbook? 


RE 
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Team Motivation Inventory* 


Directions This instrument measures the motivation level of either a group 
in which you are currently a member or have worked with in the past. Com- 
plete the instrument on your own. Use the following scale to assign a num- 
ber to each statement: 


(5) strongly agree; 
(4) agree; 

(3) neutral; 

(2) disagree; 

(1) strongly disagree. 


ASSESSMENT 





. I work very hard in my group. 

. I work harder in this group than I do in most other groups. 
. Other members work very hard in this group. 

. Iam willing to spend extra time on group projects. 

. I try to attend all group meetings. 

. Other members regularly attend group meetings. 


. I often lose track of time when I’m working in the group. 


co “i Oy. oI TR WON oe 


Group members don’t seem to mind working long hours on 
our project. 


—___—_ 9. When I am working with the group, I am focused on our 
work. 


_____ 10. I look forward to working with the members of my group. 
—___—. 11. _ I enjoy working with group members. 

_____ 12. Group members enjoy working with each other. 

—___— 13. I am doing an excellent job in my group. 


—__—— 14. I am doing better work in this group than I have done in 
other groups. 


—___— 15. The other members are making excellent contributions to the 
group. 


——_—— 16. I am willing to do whatever the group needs in order to 
achieve our goal. 


——__— 17. I trust the members of my group. 
—___— 18. The other group members are willing to take on extra work. 


——— 19. I am proud of the work my group is doing. 
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20. I understand the importance of our group's work. 

21. Everyone is committed to successfully achieving our goal. 
22. I am proud of the contributions I have made to the group. 
23. The group appreciates my work. 

24. I am proud to be a member of this group. 

25. This group really works well together. 


Scoring and Interpretation 


Add your ratings for all of the statements. A score below 75 indicates a low 
level of group motivation. Scores between 76 and 99 represents a moderate 
level of motivation. Any score above 100 suggests the group is highly moti- 
vated. Compare your score to those of other members in your group. You 
may discover that you share similar feelings about your group and its tasks. 

If the group is highly motivated, the group can proceed and expect pos- 
itive results. Otherwise the group should discuss why some members are 
more motivated than others. Is there is disagreement about the goals or the 
group, the way the task is structured, or the expectations of members? Are 
some members doing most of the interesting work while others are relegated 
to routine assignments? Do some members feel left out or ignored? 

If most group members lack motivation, the group may need to discuss 
its reason for being. Has the group been assigned a task but not given clear 
directions or a justification for doing the assignment? Is the task too difficult 
or too complex for the group to handle? Are the expectations unclear or un- 
reasonable? Are some members making it difficult for others to participate? 


*The Team Motivation Inventory acknowledges the contributions of other inventories include the JML 
Inventory in Alexander Hiam’s Motivating and Rewarding Employees (Holbrook, MA: Adams Media, 1999) and 
The Encouragement Index in James M. Kouzes and Barry Z. Posner's Encouraging the Heart: A Leader's Guide 
to Rewarding and Recognizing Others (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1999), 





Recommended Bowen, R. B. (2000). Recognizing and rewarding employees. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
; Hiam, A. (1999). Motivating and rewarding employees: New and better ways to inspire 
Reading f Your people. Holbrook, MA: Adams Streetwise. 
Thomas, K. W. (2000). Intrinsic motivation at work: Building energy and commitment. San 
Francisco: Berrett-Koehler. 


Notes 1. Pell, A. R. (1999). The complete idiot’s guide to team building. Indianapolis: IN: 


Alpha Books, p. 4. 
2. Donnellon, A. (1996). Team talk: The power of language in team dynamics. Boston, 
MA: Harvard Business School Press, p. 3. 
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Kummerow, Barger, and Kirby, p. 228. 
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Hiam, p. 178. 

Hiam, p. 178. 

Hiam, p. 183. 

Hiam, p. 13. 

Harrington-Mackin, p. 120. 

Bowen, p. 179. 

See Thomas, pp. 6-7. 

Heil, G., Bennis, W., and Stephens, D. C. (2000). Douglas McGregor, revisited: 
Managing the human side of enterprise. New York: John Wiley & Sons, p. 92. 
Bowen, p. 163. 

Kouzes and Posner, p. 13. 

Bormann, pp. 83-84. 

Goleman, D. (December 24, 1991) “In new research, optimism emerges as the 
key to a successful life.” The New York Times, pyBL 

For a discussion of reward criteria, see Bowen, p. 29 and Nelson, B. (1994). 1000 
ways to reward employees. New York: Workman. 
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Kouzes and Posner, p. 4. 

Deal, T. and Key, M. K. (1998). Corporate celebration: Play, purpose, and profit at 
work. San Francisco: Berrett-Koehler, p. 11. 

James, M. O. et al (1987). “Performing well: The impact of rituals, celebrations, 
and networks of support,” presented at the Western Academy of Management 
conference, CA. Quoted in Kouzes and Posner, p. 114. 

Kouzes and Posner, p. 9. 

Kouzes and Posner, p. 11 

Hiam, pp. 245-247. 

USA Today, September 21, 2000, “Snapshot.” 
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Increasing productivity and reducing the costs of doing business do not just 
happen by grouping employees together and telling them to fix problems as 
a team. Managers that have attained organizational performance excellence 
know how to implement teams to efficiently plan and develop both problem 
solving methods and improvement projects based on customer needs and ex- 
pectations. Achieving success through teamwork can and should be easy, but 
what makes it that way is an understanding of one’s customers. Obtaining 
positive and measurable results each time a team is chartered or formed 
should be their goal. 

Customers are demanding the highest levels of service while expecting 
lower prices. Corporate leaders are concerned with increasing profits and 
maximizing resources. Both of these objectives help an organization to 
thrive, and this results in decreased costs for customers. As customer-fo- 
cused teams are empowered and self-directed, these two corporate goals 
should always be kept in mind: how to make money, and how to save 
money. So whether developing a new project or improving some aspect of 
an already existing process, an understanding on how these objectives relate 
to customers is important. 

Teamwork can promote cooperation across organization departments— 
satisfying customers and their needs while increasing organizational under- 
standing of change efforts. One person may have good insight and may be 
able to affect certain changes, but teamwork provides several options and 
opinions that can create change and increase customer satisfaction on a much 
broader scale. When change needs to occur across a spectrum of departments, 
teamwork lends itself to the accomplishment of this task. When everyone in 
an organization works together toward a mutual mission, everyone involved 
will feel like an owner and do their best to make the quest successful. Team- 
work is contagious and customers like dealing with successful organizations. 


tomer-Focused Teams 





Organizations that have created successful customer-focused teams to im- 
prove customer service have adopted a three-tiered approach to organiza- 
tional teams. The top tier consists of the senior-level management group 
commonly referred to as the Executive Steering Committee (ESC). There are 
similar names, such as the Executive Steering Group, but Executive Steering 
Committee is most prevalent. The ESC is usually chaired by the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer (or the equivalent) and consists of senior level management in the 
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organization (Vice-Presidents or Department Heads). The rationale for being 
part of a steering committee is that one directs and controls organizational re- 
sources (budget, employees, and capital). The committee’s responsibilities 
and functions are the following: 


* to implement and develop the management philosophy in the 
organization 

to lead transformation 

to instill the quality philosophy 

to develop the organization’s long and short-term strategic plans 

to provide the external customer focus 

to charter teams to translate customer requirements into quality prod- 
ucts and services. 


The ESC will then charter one or more Management Boards. A Management 
Board (MB) consists of cross-functional process owners or department man- 
agers. This group of departmental managers has a better understanding of 
day-to-day operations than ESC members and often it acts as the conduit 
from front-line workers to senior level executives. The MB’s responsibilities 
and functions are as follows: 


planning for change 

introducing a sense of ownership in workers by encouraging participa- 
tion in customer-focused teams 

developing a plan for improvement aimed at the needs of the customer 

deploying the plan within the organization. 


Management Boards, in turn, charter or form Action Teams (customer-fo- 
cused teams). Action Teams (AT) consist of workers in the processes who are 


FIGURE 18.1 Esc Drawing 
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familiar with how a process is currently operating, and who deal more fre- 
quently with an organization’s customer base. Action Team responsibilities 
are collecting data, identifying impediments and problems, removing special 
causes not inherent in a process design, and helping to establish process ca- 
pability that will ultimately provide customer satisfaction. 

The measures taken by chartered Action Teams are to identify critical 
processes within a significant process, to stabilize them, and to continually 
improve their process (or to find new ways to meet customers’ needs). The 
integrated customer-focused team approach strives to optimize resources 
and to improve continually in order to meet customers’ needs today and in 
the future. Under this integrated systematic philosophy, organizational lead- 
ers at all levels understand what teams are in place and what the purpose of 
each team is. Communicating in this team-like environment can also be un- 
complicated and manageable. 

This three-tiered approach allows for maximum communication oppor- 
tunities from senior-level leadership to the lowest level workers involved in 
working with customers. When established with assigned communication 
responsibilities to a team member in each tier, one point of contact—or 
“Link”—on each customer-focused teams can actively ensure that each tier is 
aware of any and all progress as well as any impediments to progress. 


: v6 Types of Teams 





Customer-focused teams are designed to identify and fix problems or to im- 
prove an existing product or service. Problem solving teams are either as- 
signed to, or choose one or more specific problems where there is a 
cause-and-effect relationship in an effort to find and eliminate the root cause. 
Improvement teams either enrich an existing product, service, or process; or 
they develop and install a new product, service, or process. With improve- 
ment teams, there may not be root cause known or available. 

Customer-focused teams that are given tasks to complete in relation to 
problem solving or improving an existing product or service should be ex- 
plained in terms of why the team was formed and what their goals or tasks 
will be. They also should have measurable and defined outcomes, a common 
goal or goals, and the appropriate team skills that can enable success. 

In beginning a team effort to help a customer, the customer should list 
the affected organizational goals or performance measures as well as the 
ways in which the project will impact each goal. Understanding the cus- 
tomer’s Extended System allows for the team to identify the potential stake- 
holders impacted by this project and how those stakeholders could be 
impacted by its outcome. 
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FIGURE 18.2 Extended System 


Customer-focused teams need to work with the customer to determine 
what the current situation is and what the future situation would ideally be. 
Teams determine what the current situation is with the help of the customer. 
This may take time, as formal processes might need to be used to identify the 
improvement opportunity. Customers are not always aware of what the cur- 
rent situation really is and how to improve it best. Customer-focused teams 
need to identify methods and tools to determine the current situation and to 
identify the root cause if one is available. An analysis of data may be required 
to identify possible improvements or root causes. Working with customers to 
gauge their concerns requires the skill of articulation. That is to say, a team 
should be able to put into words a clear, unambiguous picture. 


rnal and External Customers 





To create a beneficial and mutual relationship, customer-focused teams need 
to gain an understanding of their customers’ specific needs and require- 
ments. To do this, a customer-focused team identifies which of the two types 
of customers they are helping. Is it an internal or external customer? One 
method of identifying the type of customer one has is to consider the Ex- 
tended System of the customer’s company. Customers are not simply people 
who use a product or service. The Extended System is determined by (1) who 
has inputs to an organization, (2) the organization itself, and (3) its customers 
or end users who are also customers. 

The key to identifying and satisfying both internal customers and exter- 
nal customers is to identify their requirements and to attempt to satisfy them. 
For any given enterprise, there are two sets of customers. The internal cus- 
tomer is the person or work unit that receives the product or the service of 
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another within the same company (Walton, 1990, 21); while the external cus- 
tomer purchases a product or service for his own purpose. It is logical to un- 
derstand that an organization cannot determine the needs of their customers 
if they do not know who their customers are. There are several methods that 
can be used to identify an organization's customers. Three such methods are 
reviewing customer demands, reviewing data files, and brainstorming with 
members inside the organization. 

In many instances, customer-focused teams have to work with customers 
who are in their organization. Remember that employees are often customers 
to each other. Almost every employee serves an internal customer or fellow 
employee. According to Hinton and Shaeffer in Customer-Focused Quality 
(1994), many of these internal customers/employees, in turn, serve external 
customers—that is, end users or buyers of products and services. An internal 
customer is an individual or group inside the boundaries of the producing 
organization who receives or uses output from a previous stage or process to 
contribute to production of the final product or service. It is helpful to think 
of internal customers as the people or entity within the organization who re- 
ceives next or uses another worker’s product or service. This can be a single 
person or it can be an entire department who is identified as the customer. 

Other times, customer-focused teams will work with external customers 
and, in some cases, even end users. External customers are individuals or 
groups outside the boundaries of the producing organization who receive or 
use the output of a process. External customers are the purchasers or users of 
the organization’s products or services, and these external customers are the 
reason organizations are in business. 

An external customer is a person or another organization that is in direct 
receipt of a product or service whereas an “end user” is the person or orga- 
nization that has taken that product or service from an entity between your 
company and them. For example, if your organization produces computer 
floppy disc drives, your customer might be Dell Computer Company. Dell 
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FIGURE 18.4 Extended System External customers 


Computer then sells their computers with your produced floppy disc drives 
to Dell customers. Dell’s customers are the end users of your product. 

Developing relationships with end users may not always be needed or 
desired. But, in most cases, it is always considered necessary to know whom 
one’s direct customers are and what they need. Only by knowing the needs 
of a customer can a group or team effectively plan its path for meeting their 
established goals and outcomes. 

Once the customers are identified, customer-focused teams develop an 
understanding of those customers. The most valuable input a team can ob- 
tain is when the customer identifies areas that need improvement; and asking 
what their needs are can only reveal the customer’s level of satisfaction. Find- 
ing out how customers think, understanding what they want and need and 
learning what is important from the customer’s perspective accomplishes 
this. Once customer-focused teams are formed and begin working, it is com- 
mon understanding that keeps a team productive. Satisfying customers is not 
always easy; however, determining what the customer needs is the most im- 
portant part of building a strong and reliable relationship. 


I dentifying Customer Needs 
ve 


Once customer-focused teams have an understanding of who their cus- 
tomers are, the next step is to identify their customer’s needs. The impor- 
tance of performing this step is to be sure that organizational requirements fit 
together with the customers’ needs. If they do not fit together well, the orga- 
nization’s needs can overcome the needs of their customers. This does hap- 
pen as organizational needs are usually recognized more easily on a 
day-to-day basis and may mistakenly seem more important in regular ad- 
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ministrative business activities. Many companies become company-focused 
vice customer-focused, and therefore they truly no longer are aware of their 
customers’ needs. 

To determine customer needs, an organization must ask what those 
needs are by doing the following: 


* reviewing existing documents 

¢ meeting with customers 

* facilitating focus group meetings 

* conducting telephone interviews 

° observing customers using the product or service 
° surveying the customers. 


One commonly used method is the “Focus Group.” A focus group is a quali- 
tative research technique for gathering information (Katcher, 1996, 59). The 
current trend now is to increase the use of studies that combine qualitative 
and quantitative techniques (Harris, 1996, 12). Giving respondents question- 
naires during focus groups is included in this trend. Perhaps the most com- 
mon method used to collect data and subsequently assess customer 
satisfaction is through direct customer surveys (Wardell & Candia, 1996, 36). 
By definition, a survey is a means of gathering information about the charac- 
teristics, actions, or opinions of a large group of people, referred to as a pop- 
ulation (Pinsonneault & Kraemer, 1993, 76). 

A Customer Needs Form is commonly used to obtain customer needs in 
a face-to-face setting or from a mail survey. This form helps provide insight 
into what the customers’ perceptions are in terms of available products and 
services. This form helps because, as Caldwell points out, “clinicians (people 
removed from the process) tend to rely on what has worked in the past, on 
common sense, and on what “feels right,’ rather than on information derived 
from research” (Caldwell, 1991, 175). Clinicians are not the only workers who 
suffer from relying on what they think they know versus what the data can 
tells them. Understanding exactly what the customer needs today, as com- 
pared to what they needed in the past, is vital for reaching high levels of cus- 
tomer satisfaction and for retaining customers. As most business managers 
would tend to agree, it is cheaper and easier to retain a customer than to gain 
a new one. 

A simple Customer Needs Form (see Figure 18.5) can be constructed to 
gather customer needs with their priority rank order. This priority rank order 
becomes critical because most customers have several different needs; and 
the more customers one has, the more needs one has to consider. And as will 
be shown later, this order will give us the quantitative results we are looking 
for when we consider how to allocate limited organizational resources. 

On the Customer Needs Form, there is an area for customers to express 
any “concerns” they might have about their particular needs. This helps 
provide specific feedback when determining how a customer’s need might 
be met or addressed. If many customers have similar needs, they might 
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Customer Needs 


5 Most important Needs 


Customer: Date: 








Interviewed by: 





Importance Customer Needs Concern Points 
Most Important 5 
Second Most ; 4 
Third Most 3 
Fourth Most 2 


Least Important | 
FIGURE 18.5 Customer Needs Form 


however have varied concerns about that common need. That said, the abil- 
ity to see the concern in reference to specific needs is critical and helps to 
promote an accurate understanding; it also becomes a communication vehi- 
cle for further refinement and research—if needed—between the customer- 
focused team and their customer. 


plying Customer Needs 





The comments gained from the Customer Needs Forms are qualitative 
data—in that the customer writes their short narrative statements about their 
need. Danny Jorgensen, author of Participant Observation, contends that par- 
ticipant observation is useful for testing causal propositions, and he sees sur- 
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FIGURE 18.6 Affinity Diagram 


veys and experiments as generally superior for such objectives (Belk, 1990, 
368). If large amounts of data have been collected from customers, a tool or 
method is needed to help organize the data into a form that can easily pro- 
vide information for future decision making. The Affinity Diagram can pro- 
vide that tool or method. Only 50 different Customer Needs Forms could 
yield as many as 250 individual customer needs. 

The Affinity Diagram is a tool that gathers large amounts of verbal or nar- 
rative data (ideas, opinions, issues) and allows a team to sort them into group- 
ings based on the natural relationship between items. It is a means of data 
reduction in that it organizes a large number of qualitative inputs into smaller 
number of major dimensions, constructs, or categories (Pyzdek, 1996, p. 462). 

Preparing an Affinity Diagram is a logical process that identifies and clar- 
ifies the relationships between different factors (often between a problem and 
related factors). Facilitated unstructured brainstorming (The Memory Jogger, 
1988) can be used to focus the attention of the team on the truly important di- 
mensions of the returned surveys. The tool is also often used to organize 
ideas generated by brainstorming. Qualitative methods (such as this) em- 
phasize breadth over depth as information was gained through in-depth in- 
terviews and surveys (McQuarrie, 1990, 370). The Affinity Diagram is only as 
useful as the users make it and should only be put into practice as an initial 
step for gathering data or information for further analysis. 

The method for completing an Affinity Diagram involves taking all the 
customer needs from the Customer Needs Forms and combining each need 
under common headings or groupings in columns. One easy way of doing 
this is to write individual customer needs (with a priority number) on a yel- 
low stickies and use a large table or empty wall to arrange them in similar 
categories. After the groupings are identified, they should be given a cate- 
gory title reflecting all common customer needs in that grouping. Then total 
the priority ratings from each customer need on the yellow papers beneath 
the grouping or header card and place that number on the major grouping 
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summary indicator. Each grouping will then have a number that reflects 
how all the customers evaluated the importance of each type of need. The 
highest number indicates the most important need to the customers sur- 
veyed. But this does not indicate anything other than that the results 
gleaned up to this point. 

This process is an interactive process and is largely a creative rather than 
a logical process (Brassard, 1989, 17). This process is also accomplished best 
with a team of four to six people. Too many team members can cause this in- 
teractive process to take longer than may be needed. The Executive Steering 
Committee, Management Board, or Process Action Team members are excel- 
lent candidates to complete this process of identifying customer needs. In the 
banking industry, one user of the affinity method, who shares the results with 
his customers, stated, “The strength in providing a complete approach to the 
customer will result in a deeper and more meaningful relationship both for 
the consumer and the bank” (Pranger, 1995, 51). 

At this point, the team needs to identify their own critical products and 
services. These are the main products or services that a business provides to 
its customers and end users. For example, a hotel may have as its major prod- 
uct and service the following: rooms for rent, food for individual and group 
consumption, banquet facilities, and communication capabilities available 
for customers. Therefore, the more customers one has in different market seg- 
ments, the harder it may be to isolate what one’s major products and services 
are. It is best to determine what customer needs are collected by the market 
segment and then compare those market segment products or services with 
their related customer needs. For example, the LAX Hilton hotel—located 
near the Los Angeles, California, International Airport—will have a different 
market segment of commuter customers as compared to the Waikiki Hawaii 
Hilton, which enjoys more of a tourist customer segment (yet they are all 
Hilton Hotel customers). 


ag rrelating Customer Needs 





Quantitative methods are available now for studying the behavior of social 
systems (Stern, 1996). A matrix diagram is a tool that can be used to organize 
large groups of characteristics, functions, and tasks in such a way that the 
logically connecting points between them are displayed graphically. It is 
structured in a manner so that intersecting points are created—indicating a 
relationship—when a series of items are placed in a horizontal row and other 
series of items are placed in a vertical column. Highly visible symbols are 
used on the matrix to indicate the strength of the relationship between the in- 
tersecting items. 
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A correlation matrix is the correlation of variables with other variables. 
The matrix presents all the possible combinations of correlation between a 
certain numbers of variables (Vaillant & Vaillant, 1985, 42). Correlation tech- 
niques are generally intended to answer three questions about two variables, 
or two sets of data: is there a relationship between the two variables (or sets 
of data)? If the answer is yes, then two other questions follow: what is the di- 
rection of the relationship? and what is the magnitude? (Cohen & Manion, 
1989; 157). 

Correlation research has a number of advantages and disadvantages. 
With regard to the advantages, correlation research is particularly useful in 
tackling the problems of education and the social sciences because it mea- 
sures a number of variables and their relationships simultaneously (Cohen & 
Manion, 1989, 165). Moreover, it allows also for the magnitude determination 
between the variables of customer needs (as taken from an Affinity Diagram) 
and the major products or services offered by an organization. 

Among its limitations, correlation research identifies only what goes 
with what. In other words, it only implies a superficial connection and there- 
fore does not necessarily establish cause-and-effect relationships; and it is 
less rigorous than the experimental approach because it exercises less control 
over the independent variables (Cohen & Manion, 1989, 165). It should be 
pointed out that in correlation design, one could not establish time order of 
the variables. If it is needed, the time sequence has to be established by the re- 
search on the basis of theoretical and logical consideration (Nachmias & 
Nachmias, 1987, 136). 

A Matrix Diagram enables an organization to look at the correlation be- 
tween many items at one time because it organizes the pieces of informa- 
tion—such as characteristics, functions, and tasks—into sets of items to be 
compared. The Matrix Diagram also shows the logical connecting point be- 
tween groups of two or more items, indicating which items in each set are re- 
lated. In effect, a matrix forces you to consider the correlation between only 
two items at a time (Brassard, 1989, 135). 

There are several matrix versions; however, for this application an “L- 
Shaped Matrix” is ideal and easy to learn how to use. It is a simple, two-di- 
mensional format of rows and columns used to enter two interrelated groups 
of items. Applications for the L-Shaped Matrix include associating goals and 
the means to achieve them, and establishing the relationship between conse- 
quences and their causes. 

The L-Shaped Matrix, Figure 18.7, reflects correlation strengths between 
the items on the horizontal and vertical axes of the matrix. Each item is cor- 
related and its appropriate strength placed in the corresponding box. Corre- 
lations are developed from a team consensus reflecting the team approach to 
common understandings of the findings. All the tools mentioned in this 
chapter are common-quality improvement tools that offer a sound, system- 
atic approach to gaining customer inputs and correlating them to one’s prod- 
ucts and services. 
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» = Strong relationship = 9 
¢ = Medium relationship = 3 
fl = Possible or weak = | 

— =No relationship = 0 


Customer Priority 
Needs Ranking 
Total 


FIGURE 18.7 L-Matrix 


Major Products or Service 


The findings of the Affinity Diagram categories can be inserted into the 
vertical axis of a matrix labeled “Customer Needs.” The respective customer 
needs rank-order of importance total should be added in the second vertical 
column titled “Importance.” And in the horizontal axes of the L-Matrix will 
be the major products and services that the organization offers. In this case 
the correlations between the customer needs and the available major prod- 
ucts and services will be compared. 

Placing the sets of items so as to form the axes of the matrix, deciding the 
relationship symbols to use, comparing the sets of items, and computing the 
numeric score develops an L-Shaped Matrix. One common set of symbols 
used to show the relationship between axis’s line item is a symbol that can be 
equated to numbers. The symbols are used to show a relationship and the 
strength of that relationship. The numbers commonly used are nine, three, 
one, and zero. Almost any symbol can be used to indicate the relationship be- 
tween items in a matrix as long as there is a legend. The legend should define 
the meaning of each symbol so clearly that interpretation is consistent even 
for someone who was not involved in the original process. Keeping the con- 
struction of this matrix simple allows for easy understanding and further ap- 
plications by the customer-focused team as well as by others who may need 
this information. 


> = Strong relationship = 9 
¢ = Medium relationship = 3 
fl = Possible or weak = | 
— = No relationship = 0 
Customer Priority 
Needs Ranking 
Safety 150 
Quick 
Check-in 93 
Room 
Service 102 
Clean 
Room 135 
Computer 
Hook-up 65 
Total 
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Major Products or Service 
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(Sample for a Hotel) 
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FIGURE 18.8 Completed Matrix 


This L-Shaped Matrix is an excellent vehicle for taking qualitative data 
from Customer Needs Forms and turning it into quantitative data. These 
quantitative data can be used for input into decision-making processes. Al- 
though scientific observation starts with noticing qualitative distinctions, its 
ultimate aim is to obtain precise quantitative data; as quantitative distinc- 
tions can be made more accurately and concisely than qualitative ones and 
the essence of science is accuracy (Werkmeister, 1996, 2). This format with the 
use of the customer needs rank order of importance from the Customer 
Needs Form allows for the relative importance of each customer need (Bras- 
sard, 1989, 144). 

The completed L-Shaped Matrix (Figure 18.8) results may not meet ex- 
pectations; however, this is true of research in many instances. Even among 
those who generally support scientific research, many are fearful of some as- 
pects of science (Schriesheim, 1996, 639). A frequent initial reaction is to dis- 
count the process, to react in a manner that makes it seem as if the results must 
be wrong. When this occurs, it is important that an organization take the time 
to consider the message the matrix data and information are conveying. 
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This is only one example of how a customer-focused team can use spe- 
cific methods of research to provide valuable information. The needs matrix 
can be used to assess process attributers, performance measures, cost factors, 
time, or other important criteria that might be required for decision making 
(Kuras, 1996, 12). In the approach used here, it was shown how the social sci- 
ences can take qualitative data and turn them into quantitative data. The re- 
sults provided by the correlation and L-Shaped matrices still provide only 
data that must then be evaluated. One of management's most critical tasks is 
the allocation of limited resources to an exceedingly large number of poten- 
tial tasks (Levinson & Ben-Jacob, 1996, 25). This team-based approach to 
gaining and understanding customer needs can help protect the limited re- 
sources from waste. 

The matrix results are driven by subjective opinions from the team in- 
volved in the process. It is imperative to have the right people on the team 
performing the correlation in the diagrams and choosing the strength be- 
tween customer needs and the organization’s products and services. The re- 
sultant, or manipulated data, is only as good as the knowledge of the 
workers involved. These data must then be evaluated for accuracy, validity, 
and reliability before they can be considered information useful in the deci- 
sion making process. 


One management model or tool used by customer-focused teams in business 
to gain information and to make decisions is based on the Plan, Do, Check, 
Act (PDCA) cycle. The benefit of this model lies in distilling into one small, 
neat, user-friendly package precise instructions for designing and operating 
world-class problem-solving processes (Mooney, 1996, 4). The PDCA, was in- 
troduced by Dr. Deming to the Japanese when he began working in Japan 
after World War II. Deming called it the Shewhart Cycle, after the individual 
who pioneered statistical quality control, Walter Shewhart (Walton, 1990, 21). 
Shewhart was a physicist who was sent on loan from Bell Laboratories to 
Western Electric to find out why quality produced by mass-production, 
repetitive processes varied (Witcher, 1995, 13). The PDCA allows for cus- 
tomer-focused teams to correct or improve one part of a process, implement 
the change, review its affect, and then determine when additional improve- 
ment techniques should be applied. 

The Plan, Do, Check, Act (Figure 18.9) cycle is a framework for continu- 
ous improvement. The PDCA cycle is a scientific, structured approach to 
process improvement. It represents a systematic approach of increasing 
knowledge of processes and of implementing change to assess whether im- 
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Act 


Check 
FIGURE 18.9 PDCA 


provements resulted. The PDCA is ideal for customer-focused teams to iden- 
tify problems and work together to develop new and innovative approaches. 

The PDCA starts with the Plan phase. This phase is often the most time 
consuming and the most important. In process management, the Plan phase 
includes the following: 


¢ identifying one’s purpose 

e identifying customers 

e identifying the major products and services one provides 
e defining and refining processes 

¢ selecting process measurements. 


The Do phase consists of performing the work, initially on a small scale, until 
adequate data are collected to determine whether the process is capable of 
providing the outcome desired on a larger or complete scale. This is where a 
beta test could be run to see if problems that were not anticipated might arise. 

The Check phase assesses whether the data supports or negates the hy- 
pothesis. Did the change result in improvement? In process management, the 
Check phase asks the question, “Is it satisfactory?” Answering this question 
requires that data be summarized and interpreted. Did improvement result? 
If not, what went wrong? The Check cycle is the step that measures process 
results to determine if performance is satisfactory. 

In the Act phase, the results of the Check Phase are reviewed to deter- 
mine if the improvement effort resulted in an improvement. The Act phase is 
performed to standardize any recommended changes. 

Defects and defective items are not free. It-costs more to produce a de- 
fective item than one free from defect. Process management provides 
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opportunities to recognize and eliminate waste and work. Too often, cus- 
tomer-focused teams act before they standardize, negating any ability to 
make a sound predication. Standardization ensures that data are meaning- 
ful and improvement gains are held. 

It is important to understand that the process management tools have 
many applications. They can be applied cross-functionally by Executive 
Steering Committees and Management Boards to reduce cycle times and re- 
duce, standardize processes, improve quality, and to increase customer satis- 
faction. With few modifications, functional managers in their organizations 
can also apply these types of improvement tools. Because of its ability to de- 
tect process changes, the Shewhart (PDCA) cycle becomes a natural possibil- 
ity for analyzing customer-satisfaction survey data over time (Wardell & 
Candia, 1996, 37). Individual employees can also use the flowchart. As one 
learns how to perform these steps as a member of a team, it should be kept in 
mind that one could apply the knowledge and skills learned to individual re- 
sponsibilities. 

Teamwork based on process management requires a change in the way 
an organization manages, a paradigm shift for some in their way of doing 
managing business. Customer-focused teamwork is a tool to help implement 
quality management and continuous process improvement for achieving 
performance excellence. The PDCA teaches employees process thinking and 
underscores the importance incremental changes. It is a systematic way to in- 
crease one’s knowledge of processes, always striving towards improvement. 
Customer-focused process management requires discipline, patience, and 
long-term thinking, ultimately resulting in improved customer satisfaction 
and retention. 


ocess Mapping 





Once a process is understood, then an action plan can be determined to fix a 
problem or improve the process or processes. With the “current” process 
mapped as to how it is currently being conducted or managed, an “ideal” 
map can be developed to reflect whether it should or could be done with ad- 
justments. This may become a refining effort in that once a process is 
mapped, it might get mapped several more times. 

One method of understanding the current situation, or a customer’s 
process, is to have the customer-focused team construct a map or flowchart 
of the current process as it is being accomplished today. Process mapping is 
a method to present pictorially how a process is being completed. A process 
map may be completed via any number of methods. One popular method is 
to draw out the process using flowchart-type symbols. A process, though it 
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FIGURE 18.10 Process Map 





may seem simple, can often be much more complicated than is expected. 
Process mapping helps to identify key business processes. Figure 18.10 
shows a process that is mapped. This map shows that there is one main 
process for new residents to obtain their state drivers license, and several 
smaller processes that make up the overall larger process. 

In most processes, a small process feeds another process until several 
smaller ones are finished and one entire process is complete. As with most 
processes, there is the ability to use process improvement methods to fix or 
fine-tune a process when it is not performing at its optimum level. Each main 
and sub-process can be mapped to identify opportunities to reduce waste 
and cycle time as well to improve overall efficiency. Understanding and 
using a proven management method allows customer-focused teams to bet- 
ter facilitate lasting process improvements. 

It is vital to find out how a process is being accomplished to determine if 
it is operating efficiently. There are many different opinions on how work is 
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Some common questions to help assist in determining how a process is 





now being performed are the following: 


What is being done? 

When is it being done? 

Who is doing it? 

Where is it being done? 

How long does it take to do it? 
How is it being done? 

What can be simplified? 
Where can we improve? 


FIGURE 18.11 


done. One must first identify how the work is being accomplished, not how 
it should be done. Process flowcharting represents graphically what is hap- 
pening ina process so that the workers involved can see it from the same per- 
spective. This common understanding can be enlightening and can be the 
foundation for further improvement efforts. The simple task of putting what 
is being done on paper often identifies duplicated tasks, wasted efforts, and 
bottlenecks. Eliminating these problems before continuing is referred to as re- 
fining the process. 

Customer-focused teams recognize that trying to correct or improve a 
problem that is too large in a short timeframe would likely fail, and the fact 
is that most problems can be divided into smaller problems. And by dividing 
the problem, it becomes more manageable. One part at a time can then be 
solved, reviewed, and judged successful or unsuccessful. It takes analytical 
thinking for a customer-focused team to isolate the smaller processes. For ex- 
ample, in troubleshooting electronic circuitry, while inspecting the main 
problem one usually finds subordinate, logical problems. These invariably 
are more detailed than the main problem. And resolving the smaller or sub- 
ordinate problems can ultimately resolve the larger problem. 





Effective customer-focused teams strive to meet customers’ needs while 
matching the organization’s needs and goals to those of their customers. Work 
must be viewed from a process perspective because it is in that process that 
one can make and sustain improvements. Together with people who have 
knowledge and experience in the work at hand, customer-focused teams can 
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complete basic research and use a variety of “easy-to-use” tools to identify the 
processes that most influence customer satisfaction and retention. 

The main reason that so many available models exist is that “research has 
not yet devised a clear definition of a high-performance workplace system 
(Gephart, 1995, 33). A gauge is needed, a thermometer, that can indicate the 
health of a process. Process measurements provide the gauge in business. 
The business must select those measurement points within their processes 
that will represent best the health of the process as defined by the customer. 
Consistently performing the process and taking process measurements leads 
to standardization. 

Team-based organizational customer-focused research and its application 
to the solution of problem situations are an acquisition that will serve one for 
a lifetime. There is little doubt that more and more of the decisions organiza- 
tions face today require some understanding of scientific or technological phe- 
nomena (Lancaster, 1990, 2). Organizations employing customer-focused 
teams using a scientific method learn to analyze problems dispassionately and 
will thus be disciplined by the scientific method and make decisions with 
more self-assurance. There will also panic less than those who have dismissed 
shortsightedly the discipline of research as merely a necessary impediment. 


Note. The Association for Quality and Participation (AQP) offers a na- 
tional award based on a set of criteria to for attaining Team Excellence. This 
program has recently been adopted by several states that offer local state 
awards to help organizations see the value of teams in identifying root cause 
analysis and working with customers. More information can be found at the 
AOP website at www.aqp.org 

The California Council for Quality & Service offers the Team Excellence 
Awards program at the state level that will also accept applications outside 
the state, in effort to help recognize team excellence wherever it may be ap- 


plied. (www.ccqs.org) 
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rstand what customers want? 


You probably know the markets you’re in and who your customers 
are. But do you really understand what they want from you, not just 
now, but in the future? You need to understand what drives their 
decisions to buy from you rather than a competitor, and equally 
important, why potential customers are buying from a competitor. 
You need to establish the different needs of your customers/markets, 
and how well you satisfy those needs. Customer needs and 





expectations are continually changing and you should be building 
relationships that help you to predict what future opportunities will 
exist for you. 


Now answer the questions on the next page by ticking the box which corresponds to your level of progress in each area:- 


Now answer the questions on the next page by ticking the box which corresponds to your level of progress in each area:- 
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Abdicrat. A group member whose control 
needs are not met; an abdicrat is submissive 
and avoids responsibility. 

Abstract Word. A word that refers to an 
idea or concept that cannot be observed or 
touched. 

Accommodating Conflict Style. An ap- 
proach to conflict in which a person gives in 
to other group members even at the expense 
of his or her own goals. 

Achievement Norm. A norm that deter- 
mines the quality and quantity of work ex- 
pected from group members. 

Action Item. A task identified in the min- 
utes of a meeting that an individual member 
has been assigned to do. 

Action Teams. Employees involved in the 
day-to-day process of making and providing 
products and services to an organization’s 
customers. 

Ad Hoc Committee. A committee that dis- 
bands once it has completed a specific assign- 
ment or task. 

Ad Hominem Fallacy. An irrelevant attack 
against a person’s character rather than a re- 
sponse to an issue or argument. 

Affection Need. The need to express and 
receive warmth or to be liked. 

Affective Conflict. A type of conflict that fo- 
cuses on the personalities, communication 
styles, and emotions of group members. 


Affinity Diagram. A pictorial tool depicting 
how large amounts of qualitative data are 
sorted into similar type categories based on 
natural relationships among them. 

Agenda. An outline of the items to be dis- 
cussed and the tasks to be accomplished at a 
meeting. 

Amendment. A modification or change to a 
motion under consideration during a meeting 
using parliamentary procedure. 

Analysis Paralysis. A situation that occurs 
when group members become too focused on 
analyzing a problem rather than making a 
decision. 

Apathy. The indifference that occurs when 
members do not find the group and/or its 
goal important, interesting, or inspiring. 
Appeal to Authority. The fallacy of using 
the opinions of a supposed expert when in 
fact the person has no particular expertise in 
the area under consideration. 

Appeal to Popularity. The fallacy of claim- 
ing that an action is acceptable because many 
people are performing the action. 

Appeal to Tradition. The fallacy of claiming 
that people should continue a certain course 
of action because that is the way it has always 
been done. 

Appreciative Listening. A type of listening 
that focuses on how well a person expresses 
an idea or opinion. 
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Arbitration. A method of resolving conflict 
by allowing an outside person, or arbitrator, 
to decide the issue for the group. 

Argument. A conclusion supported by evi- 
dence or reasons for accepting it. 
Argumentation. A process used to advocate 
a position, examine competing ideas, and in- 
fluence others. 

Argumentativeness. The willingness to 
argue controversial issues with others. 
Assembly. One hundred or more people 
gathered to listen to a speaker make a 
presentation. 
Asynchronous Communication. Electronic 
communication that does not occur simultane- 
ously or in real time; communication that is lin- 
ear and not interactive. 

Authority Rule. A situation in whicha 
leader or an authority outside the group 
makes final decisions for the group. 
Autocrat. A group member whose control 
needs are not met; an autocrat tries to domi- 
nate and control the group. 

Autocratic Leader. A leader who uses 
power and authority to control a group and 
its discussion. 

Avoidance Conflict Style. A passive and 
nonconfrontational approach to conflict. 
Backing. The component of the Toulmin 
model of argument that provides support for 
an argument’s warrant. 

Brainstorming. A technique that encourages 
group members to generate as many ideas as 
possible in a nonevaluative atmosphere. 
Bylaws. A document that specifies the 
rules governing how an organization is 
structured and how it conducts its official 
business. 

Bypassing. A form of miscommunication that 
occurs when people have different meanings 
for the same words or phrases and miss each 
other with their meanings. 


Chair or Chairperson. The person ap- 
pointed or elected to conduct the meetings of 
a group. In meetings using parliamentary 
procedure, the chair may be referred to as the 
presiding officer or president. 

Claim. The component of the Toulmin 
model of argument that states the proposition 
or conclusion of an argument. 

Claim of Fact. An argument stating the ex- 
istence of things, occurrence of events, classi- 
fication of things or events, or the cause of 
an event. 

Claim of Policy. An argument advocating a 
certain course of action. 

Claim of Value. An argument evaluating the 
quality or worth of things or suggesting that 
certain values are more important than others. 
Clerk. A group member or an employee as- 
signed to take minutes, track the status of 
motions, and record votes during a meeting 
or assembly. 

Climate. The group atmosphere character- 
ized by the degree to which members feel 
comfortable interacting. 

Codeswitching. The ability to change from 
the dialect of one’s own cultural setting and 
use the dialect of the majority in particular 
situations. 

Coercive Power. The ability or authority to 
pressure or punish group members if they do 
not follow the leader’s orders and directions. 
Cohesion. The mutual attraction that holds 
the members of a group together. 
Collaborative Conflict Style. An approach 
to conflict emphasizing the search for solu- 
tions that satisfy all group members and 
achieve the group’s goal. 

Committee. A group given a specific assign- 
ment by a larger group or by a person ina 
position of authority. 

Common Ground. An identifiable belief, 
value, experience, or point of view shared by 
all group members. 


Communication Apprehension. An indi- 
vidual’s level of fear or anxiety associated 
with either real or anticipated communication 
with another person or persons. 

Competitive Conflict Style. An approach to 
conflict focusing on an effort to win even at 
the expense of the group and its members. 
Comprehensive Listening. A type of listen- 
ing that focuses on accurately understanding 
spoken and nonverbal messages. 
Compromising Conflict Style. An approach 
to conflict involving the concession of some 
goals in order to achieve others. 

Computer Conference. The use of a com- 
puter to communicate and interact within a 
group. 

Concrete Word. A word referring to some- 
thing that can be perceived by our senses. 
Conflict. The disagreement and disharmony 
that occurs in groups when differences are ex- 
pressed regarding ideas, methods, and/or 
members. 

Conflict Phase. A group development phase 
in which members express their opinions and 
make suggestions. 

Conformity. The choice of a course of action 
that is socially acceptable or favored by a ma- 
jority of group members. 

Connotation. The personal feelings con- 
nected to the meaning of a word. 

Consensus. A process by which all group 
members accept and are willing to support 
the best possible group decision. 
Constructive Conflict. A situation that oc- 
curs when group members are able to express 
disagreement in a way that values everyone’s 
contributions and promotes the group’s goal. 
Constructive Deviation. The act of resisting 
conformity while still working to promote a 
group goal. 

Counterdependency and Fight. A group 
development stage characterized by conflict. 
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Contingency Model of Leadership Effective- 
ness. A leadership theory claiming that ef- 
fective leadership depends upon an ideal 
match between the leader’s style and the 
group’s work situation. 

Control Need. The need to exercise power 
or grant power to others; the need to feel 
competent and confident. 

Cooperative Argumentation. A process of 
reasoned interaction on a controversial topic 
intended to help participants and audiences 
make the best assessments or decisions. 
Council. A meeting of forty or fifty people 
in which group members listen to a speaker 
but are permitted to comment and/or ask 
questions. 

Critical Listening. A type of listening that 
focuses on analyzing and forming appropri- 
ate opinions about the content of a message. 
Customer-Focused Teams. Teams focusing 
on improving customer service and/or cus- 
tomer relationships that enable organizations 
to provide better products and services. 
Customer Needs Form. A form used to 
gather information from customers on what 
products or services they need. 
Cybermeeting. The use of information tech- 
nology to manage group process and 
interaction. 

Cyberspace. A nonphysical “place” where 
people meet via electronic communications 
media. 

Data. The component of the Toulmin model 
of argument that provides evidence or proof 
used to support a claim. 

Decision Making. The act of reaching a 
conclusion; a process in which a group 
selects from among a set of possible 
alternatives. 

Definition. A statement that clarifies the 
meaning of a word, phrase, or concept. 
Democratic Leader. A leader who seeks 
input from followers and shares the decision- 
making process with group members. 
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Democratic Member. A person whose con- 
trol needs are met and who has no problems 
dealing with power in groups. 

Demographic Traits. Audience traits such 
as age, gender, race, ethnicity, religion, or 
marital status. 

Denotation. The objective, dictionary-based 
meaning of a word. 

Dependency and Inclusion. A group devel- 
opment stage characterized by reliance on the 
leader and polite interaction. 

Description. A reference that creates a 
mental image of a person, event, place, or 


object. F 
Designated Leader. A leader deliberately 
and purposely selected by a group or an out- 
side authority. 


Destructive Conflict. A situation that occurs 
when groups engage in behaviors that create 
hostility and prevent achievement of the 
group’s goal. 

Destructive Deviation. The resistance to 
conformity without regard for the best inter- 
ests of the group and its goal. 

Deviation. Member behaviors that do not 
conform to the expectations of a group. 
Dialect. The variations in vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, syntax, and style distinct from the 
commonly accepted form of a particular 
language. 

Emergence Phase. A group development 
phase in which the members search for solu- 
tions and decisions. 

Emergent Leader. A person who gradually 
achieves leadership status by interacting with 
group members and contributing to the 
achievement of the group’s goal. 

Emoticon. A textual symbol used to express 
emotion when communicating via computer. 
Empathic Listening. A type of listening fo- 
cusing on understanding and identifying 
with a group member's situation, feelings, 
and motives. 

Example. A reference to a specific case or 
instance. 


Executive Steering Committee. Senior level 
management personnel consisting of the 
Chief Executive Officer and his or her direct 
reports. 

Expert Power. The ability to motivate and 
persuade others by demonstrating personal 
skills or special knowledge. 


Explicit Norm. A norm that is written or 
verbally stated. 
Extemporaneous. A form of delivery pre- 


sented with prior preparation but with lim- 
ited reliance on notes. 

Extended System. An organizational view 
that is composed of the organization and the 
entities providing input for the organization 
(suppliers, governmental agencies, etc.), and 
those entities the organization provides prod- 
ucts or services to (customers, end-users, etc.). 
External Customer. The recipient outside 
the organization who receives or uses the 
product or services made available for sales. 
Extrovert. An outgoing group member who 
usually talks more than others and often be- 
comes enthusiastic and animated during a 
discussion. 

Fact. A verifiable observation, experience, or 
event. 

Fallacy. An error in reasoning. 

Faulty Analogy. The fallacy of claiming that 
two things are similar when they actually dif- 
fer in regard to relevant characteristics. 
Faulty Cause. The fallacy of identifying the 
cause of an event before ruling out other pos- 
sible causes. 

Feedback. The verbal or nonverbal response 
to communication. 

Feeler. A Myers-Briggs personality type 
who wants everyone to get along and who 
will spend time and effort helping other 
group members. 

Floor. In parliamentary procedure, a refer- 
ence to the right to speak before a group after 
being recognized by the chair, as in “I have 
the floor.” 


Focus Group. An exploratory research 
technique that uses a carefully selected . 
group of people to discuss a specific research 
question. 

Follower. A group member who is willing 
to accept group decisions and carry them 
out. 

Forming Stage. A group development 
phase in which tasks are defined and inter- 
personal relationships are tested. 

Forum. A public meeting in which audience 
members express their concerns and address 
questions to public officials and experts. 
Functional Approach to Problem Solving. 
An approach in which competent communi- 
cation is critical in order for members to 
understand the nature of the problem, the 
group’s goal, and the pros and cons of possi- 
ble solutions. 

Functional Leadership Theory. An ap- 
proach to leadership that assumes any mem- 
ber can and should help the group achieve its 
goals by performing leadership tasks. 
Functional Participation Theory. An ap- 
proach to participation that assumes any 
member can help a group achieve its goals by 
performing task and maintenance functions that 
match group needs. 

Fundamental Interpersonal Relationship Ori- 
entation (FIRO). William Schutz’s theory that 
three interpersonal needs (inclusion, control, 
and affection) affect group behavior. 
Gatekeeper. A person who tries to regulate 
the flow of communication within a group 
discussion. 

Goal. The purpose or objective toward 
which a group is directed. 

Golden Listening Rule. The principle that 
you should listen to others as you would 
have them listen to you. 

Governance Groups. State legislatures, city 
and county councils, and governing boards of 
public agencies and educational institutions 
that conduct meetings in public. 
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Group Support Systems. The software and 
hardware combinations that facilitate group 
functions such as planning, idea generation, 
problem solving, issue discussion, negotia- 
tion, and-conflict resolution. 

Groupthink. The deterioration of group ef- 
fectiveness that results from in-group pressure. 
Groupware. The software and hardware 
that group members use to perform tasks 
such as brainstorming, problem solving, and 
decision making. 

Hasty Generalization. The fallacy of using 
too few examples or experiences to support a 
conclusion. 

Hidden Agendas. An individual member’s 
private motives and goals that conflict with 
and affect the achievement of a group’s com- 
mon goal. 

Ideal Personal Member. A person whose 
affection needs are met and who is comfort- 
able interacting with group members. 

Ideal Social Member. A person whose in- 
clusion needs are met and who enjoys work- 
ing with people or working alone. 
Ideal-Solution Model. A decision-making 
procedure that identifies members’ ideal solu- 
tions and then asks the group to develop a 
solution that incorporates such ideal criteria. 
Implicit Norm. A norm that is rarely dis- 
cussed or openly communicated. 
Impromptu. A form of delivery in which a 
person speaks without prior preparation or 
practice. 

Improvement Teams. Teams that focus on 
improving an existing process to reduce cost, 
improve quality, or to increase overall effi- 
ciency. 

Inclusion Need. The need to express and 
receive acceptance and affiliation; the need to 
belong or be involved. 

Individual Attributes. Distinctive features 
of group members such as job titles, status, 
special interests, relationships with other 
members, and length of membership. 
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Information Overload. A situation that oc- 
curs when a group receives too much infor- 
mation or information that is too complex for 
the group to adequately process. 
Information Underload. A situation that oc- 
curs when a group does not possess enough in- 
formation to make an effective decision. 
Interaction. Communication that uses ver- 
bal and nonverbal messages to generate 
meaning. 

Interaction Norm. A norm that determines 
how group members communicate with one 
another. 

Interdependence. The extent to which 
group members are affected and influenced 
by the actions of other members. 

Internal Customer. The recipient inside the 
organization that receives, modifies, or uses 
the product or service provided from another 
internal supplier. 

Internal Document. A policy, procedure, 
manual, or memo that is specific to the opera- 
tion of a particular organization or company 
and may not be intended for use by the gen- 
eral public. 

Interview. A method of collecting informa- 
tion directly from a person with expertise or 
experience. 

Introvert. A member who needs more time 
to think before speaking and who may prefer 
to work alone rather than in a group. 
Intuitive. A Myers-Briggs personality type 
who likes to make connections and formulate 
big ideas but who may become bored with 
details. 

Jargon. The specialized or technical lan- 
guage of a profession. 

Judger. A Myers-Briggs personality type 
who is highly structured and likes to plan 
ahead. 

Kinesics. The study of body movement and 
physical expression. 


Laissez-Faire Leader. A leader who lets the 


group take charge of all decisions and actions. 


Leader-Member Relations. A situational 
leadership factor that assesses how well a 
leader gets along with group members. 
Leadership. The ability to make strategic 
decisions and use communication to mobilize 
a group toward achieving a shared goal. 
Learning Group. A group that meets to 
help members acquire knowledge and de- 
velop skills by sharing information and 
experience. 

Legitimate Power. The power that resides 
in a job, position, or assignment rather than 
in a person; the power to make decisions as 
an authorized or elected representative of a 
group. 

Level of Abstraction. Word meanings that 
differ in their level of specificity; word 
choices that range from general, intangible 
concepts to specific, tangible items. 
Listening. The process of receiving, con- 
structing meaning from, and responding to 
spoken and/or nonverbal messages. 
L-Shaped Matrix. A two-dimensional for- 
mat of rows and columns used to enter two 
interrelated groups of items that can be used 
to establish common relationships. 

Main Motion. A motion in parliamentary 
procedure that proposes a new action or 
decision. 

Maintenance Function. A positive role that 
affects how group members get along with 
each other while pursuing a shared goal. 
Majority Vote. The results of a vote in 
which more than half the members favor a 
proposal. 

Management Boards. Mid-level managers 
who are commonly representatives from 
cross-functional process owners. 

Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs. A specific 
sequence of needs (physiological, safety, be- 
longingness, esteem, and self-actualization) 
that can explain why people are attracted to 
particular groups. 


Mediation. A facilitated negotiation that 
employs the services of an impartial third 
party for the purpose of guiding, coaching, 
and encouraging the disputants to a success- 
ful resolution and an agreement. 

Meeting. A scheduled gathering of group 
members for a structured discussion guided 
by a designated chairperson. 

Meetingware. A group support system that 
includes electronic meeting tools for use in a 
meeting room setting. 

Method. A strategy, guideline, procedure, 
or technique for dealing with the issues and 
problems that arise in groups. 

Minutes. The written record of the group’s 
discussion and activities during a meeting. 
Monochronic. An approach to time that fa- 
vors deadlines and the scheduling of one 
thing at a time. 

Motion. In parliamentary procedure, a for- 
mal, carefully worded proposal made before 
a group for the members’ consideration and 
action. 

Multimedia. A product or presentation that 
combines two or more of the following: text, 
still graphics, motion graphics (animation), 
and sound. 

Myers-Briggs Type Indicator®. A widely 
used inventory that identifies specific per- 
sonality types based on the ways in which 
people perceive and make judgments. 
Negotiation. A method of bargaining for 
the purpose of settling differences or reaching 
solutions. 

Nominal Group Technique (NGT). A pro- 
cedure in which members write and report 
suggested ideas, after which discussion and 
multiple votes are used to decide the priority 
or value of listed suggestions. 

Nonverbal Communication. The behavioral 
elements of messages other than the actual 
words spoken. 

Norm. An expectation held by group mem- 
bers concerning what kind of behavior or 
opinion is acceptable or unacceptable. 
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Norming Stage. A group development 
stage in which members work to find ways of 
achieving the group’s goal. 

On-Line Search. The process of accessing 
information from databases on other 
computers. 

Opinion. A conclusion regarding the mean- 
ing of facts. 

Oral Presentation. A relatively uninter- 
rupted talk to a group of people. 

Orders of the Day. In parliamentary proce- 
dure, the program of business or group 
agenda listing the topics for discussion in the 
order they will be discussed. 

Orientation Phase. A group development 
phase in which members get to know one an- 
other and the requirements of the task. 
Overpersonal Behavior. The behavior of a 
person whose affection needs are not met and 
who tries to gain friendship despite the lack 
of interest by other members. 

Oversocial Behavior. The behavior of a per- 
son whose inclusion needs are not met and 
who seeks attention as a way of compensat- 
ing for feelings of inadequacy. 

Panel Discussion. A group discussion in 
which participants interact with one another 
on a common topic for the benefit of an 
audience. 

Paraphrasing. The restating of what a per- 
son has said as a way of indicating that the 
listener has understood what the speaker 
means and feels. 

Parliamentarian. A person who advises the 
chair on matters concerning parliamentary 
procedure. 

Parliamentary Procedure. A systematic 
method designed to determine the will of the 
majority through fair and orderly discussion 
and debate. 

Perceiver. A Myers-Briggs personality type 
who is less rigid about time than are other 
group members and who is flexible and will- 
ing to try new options. 
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Performing Stage. A group development 
stage in which group energies focus on reach- 
ing decisions and determining solutions. 
Personal Credibility. Listeners’ positive or 
negative perceptions of a speaker. 

Personal Space. The psychological space 
surrounding each person that expands and 
contracts in different situations. 

Personality Type Theory. The concept that 
the way people see, understand, and make 
decisions about the world around them af- 
fects a group’s ability to achieve its goals. 
PERT (Program Evaluation and Review | _ 
Technique). A procedure for charting who 
should do what tasks in what sequence over 
a specific period of time in order to imple- 
ment a group’s solution or plan. 

Plan, Do, Check, Act Cycle. A management 
tool that allows a format to correct or im- 
prove one part of a process, implement 
change, review the effect of that change, and 
determine the timing of additional improve- 
ment techniques. 

Point of Order. A statement that questions 
whether the rules and principles of parlia- 
mentary procedure are followed correctly. 
Polychronic. An approach to time that al- 
lows many things to be done at once. 
Post-Meeting Reaction (PMR) Form. A 
questionnaire designed to assess meeting suc- 
cess by collecting written reactions from 
participants. 

Power. The ability or authority to influence 
and motivate others. 

Precedence. In parliamentary procedure, 
the rank order or priority governing the pro- 
posal and consideration of motions. 
Presention Aids. Supplementary audio 
and/or visual materials used in a discussion 
or oral presentation. 

Presentation Software. A category of com- 
puter programs created for the purpose of de- 
signing and presenting visual aids. 


Previous Question. In parliamentary proce- 
dure, a motion to bring debate to a close and 
put the motion to an immediate vote. 
Primary Group. Family members or friends 
who provide affection, support, and a sense 
of belonging. 

Primary Source. The document, testimony, 
or publication in which information first 
appears. 

Primary Tension. The social unease and in- 
hibitions experienced by group members dur- 
ing the get-acquainted phase of a group’s 
development. 

Privileged Request. In parliamentary pro- 
cedure, a motion regarding the personal 
needs and rights of members. 

Problem Solving. A complex, decision- 
making process in which groups analyze a 
problem and decide upon a plan for solving 
or reducing the harmful effects of the 
problem. 

Problem-Solving Teams. Teams focusing on 
root cause analysis in an effort to identify the 
specific cause of a problem and recommend 
ways to eliminate the root cause. 

Procedural Conflict. A disagreement over 
what method or process the group should 
follow. . 

Procedural Norm. A norm that dictates how 
the group will operate. 

Process Mapping. A pictorial flowcharting 
of a process that reflects each individual step 
in that process. 

Proxemics. The study of how people per- 
ceive and use personal space and distance. 
Public Group. A group that discusses issues 
and makes presentations in front of or for the 
benefit of a public audience. 

Qualifier. The component of the Toulmin 
model of argument that states the degree to 
which a claim is thought to be true. 
Question. In parliamentary procedure, a 
motion put before a group for a decision. 


Question of Fact. A discussion question 
that asks whether something is true or false, 
or whether something did or did not occur. 
Question of Policy. A discussion question 
that asks whether and how a specific course 

_ of action should be taken to solve a problem. 
Question of Value. A discussion question 
that asks the group to decide whether some- 
thing is good or bad, right or wrong, or 
worthwhile or worthless. 
Quorum. The minimum number or percent- 
age of people who, according to a group’s 
constitution or bylaws, must be present at a 
meeting in order to transact business legally. 
Referent Power. The personal power and 
influence held by people who are admired 
and respected. 
Refutation. The act of proving an argument 
either erroneous or false or both. 
Reinforcement Phase. A group develop- 
ment phase in which members agree upon a 
decision or solution. 
Relationship-Motivated Leader. A leader 
whose major satisfaction comes from establish- 
ing close personal relations with the members of 
a group. 
Research. The search, collection, and analy- 
sis of information. 
Reservation. The component of the Toulmin 
model of argument that recognizes the condi- 
tions under which a claim would not be true. 
Reward Power. The authority to give group 
members something they value. 
Second. In parliamentary procedure, the en- 
dorsement of a motion for consideration by a 
second member. 
Secondary Source. Source that reports, re- 
peats, or summarizes information from one or 
more other sources. 
Secondary Tension. The frustrations and 
personality conflicts experienced by group 
members as they compete for social accep- 
tance and achievement within a group. 
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Self-Actualization Need. The need to fulfill 
one’s own human potential; the personal re- 
ward of becoming the best that is possible. 
Self-Centered Function. A negative role in 
which individual needs are put ahead of the 
group’s goal and other members’ needs. 
Self-Concept. A person’s perception of him- 
self or herself. 

Self-Help Groups. Groups that offer assis- 
tance and encouragement to members who 
need support with personal problems. 
Self-Management Team. A small group of 
people with complementary skills who are 
committed to a common purpose, perfor- 
mance goals, and approach for which they 
hold themselves mutually accountable. 
Sensor. A Myers-Briggs personality type 
who focuses on details and prefers to concen- 
trate on one task at a time. 

Service Group. A group that is dedicated to 
worthy causes, helping people both inside 
and outside the group. 

Sexist Language. Terminology that de- 
means, excludes, or stereotypes people on the 
basis of gender. 

Situational Theory. An approach to leader- 
ship that helps leaders improve by carefully 
analyzing themselves, their group, and the 
circumstances in which they must lead. 
Small Group Communication. The interac- 
tion of three or more interdependent people 
working toward a common goal. 

Small Group Meeting. A meeting in which 
twelve or fewer group members have equal 
opportunity to become fully involved in all 
discussions and decision making. 

Social Dimension. A group’s focus on the 
personal relationships among members. 
Social Group. A group in which members 
share common interests in a friendly setting 
or participate in leisure activities. 

Solution Criteria. The standards that 
should be met for an ideal solution. 
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Standard Agenda. A procedure that guides 
a group through problem solving by using 
the following steps: clarifying the task, under- 
standing and analyzing the problem, assess- 
ing possible solutions, and implementing a 
decision or plan. 

Standing Committee. A committee that re- 
mains active in order to accomplish an ongoing 
task. 

Statistics. A collection of data presented in a 
numerical form. 

Status Norm. A norm that identifies levels 
of influence among group members. 
Storming Stage. A group development 
stage in which members argue about impor- 
tant issues. 

Styles Theory. An approach to leadership 
that identifies specific behaviors that can be 
classified as autocratic, democratic, and 
laissez-faire leadership. 
Substantive Conflict. 
ideas and issues. 
Symposium. A group presentation in 

which participants give short, uninterrupted 
speeches on different aspects of a topic for the 
benefit of the public. 

Synchronous Communication. Communica- 
tion that occurs simultaneously and in real time, 
either face-to-face or electronically. 

Synergy. The interaction of two or more 
agents or forces so that their combined effect 
is greater than the sum of their individual 
effects. 

Table. In parliamentary procedure, a mo- 
tion to set a matter aside for later considera- 
tion in order to take up an urgent or 
emergency issue. 

Task Dimension. A group’s focus on the 
achievement of its goal. 

Task Force. A type of committee appointed 
to gather information and make recommen- 
dations regarding a specific issue or problem. 
Task Function. A positive role that affects a 
group’s ability to do the work needed to 
achieve its goals. 
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Task-Motivated Leader. A leader whose 
major satisfaction comes from successfully 
completing the group task even at the risk of 
poor interpersonal relations with group 
members. 

Task Structure. A situational leadership fac- 
tor that assesses how a group must organize 
or plan a specific task. 

Team. A work group given full responsibil- 
ity and resources for its performance. 

Team Presentation. A presentation by a co- 
hesive group of speakers who are trying to 
influence an audience of decision makers. 
Team Talk. The nature of language that 
group members use as they work together. 
Teleconference. A coordinated phone call 
among three or more group members. 
Termination. A group development stage 
that describes how a group disbands. 
Territoriality. The sense of personal owner- 
ship attached to a particular space. 
Testimony. A statement expressing an au- 
thority’s judgment or interpretation of facts. 
Theory. A principle that tries to explain and 
predict events and behavior. 

Thinker. A Myers-Briggs personality type 
who takes pride in thinking objectively and 
making difficult decisions. 

Thought Speed. The speed (words per 
minute) at which most people can think as 
contrasted with the slower speed at which 
most people speak. 

Tool. A resource, rule, skill, or equipment 
used to perform groupwork. 

Toulmin Model of Argument. A model de- 
veloped by Stephen Toulmin representing the 
structure of an argument. 

Trait Theory. An approach to leadership 
that tries to identify common characteristics 
and behaviors of leaders. 

Trust and Structure. A group development 
stage in which members define roles and de- 
termine procedures. 

Two-Thirds Vote. Results of a vote in which 
at least twice as many group members favor a 
proposal as oppose it. 


Underpersonal Behavior. The behavior of a 
person whose affection needs are not met, 
characterized by superficial relationships 
with other group members. 

Undersocial Behavior. The behavior of a 
person whose inclusion needs are not met, 
characterized by withdrawal from the group 
or feelings of unworthiness. 
Videoconference. A telecommunications 
system that combines audio and video media 
to provide both voice communication and 
video images. 

Warrant. The rationale within the Toulmin 
model of argument suggesting why the data 
offered support a particular claim. 
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Whiteboard Technology. A whiteboard 
fully linked to a computer system, allowing 
information written on it to be stored, 
printed, and displayed. 

Word Stress. The degree of vocal promi- 
nence given to a syllable within a word or a 
word within a phrase or sentence. 

Work. A group development stage in which 
members perform tasks necessary for accom- 
plishing the group goal. 

Work Group. A group responsible for 
achieving specific tasks or routine duties on 
behalf of a company, an organization, an as- 
sociation, an agency, or an institution. 
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definition, 349 
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primary sources of, 263 
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dealing with difficulties, 81-86 
deviant members, 83-84 
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functional theory of, 62, 72-75, 
78 
guidelines for, 79-81 
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75-78 
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theories of, 71-78 
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broken record, the, 297 
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deviant members, 83-84 
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interrupter, 293 
know-it-all, 297 
latecomers and early leavers, 
293 
loudmouth, 292 
in meetings, 292-293, 297 
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self-centered roles, 74, 75 
strategies for dealing with, 
81-86 
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dress, 143 
and group development, 143 
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142-143 
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Personal distance, 146-147 
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100, 101, 108-109 
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Personality type theory, 75-78. See 
also Myers-Briggs Type 
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PERT (Program Evaluation and 
Review Technique) 
guidelines, 202 
uses of, 202—203, 207 
Phillips, G. M., 4, 192 
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kinesics, 144 
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142 
in oral presentations, 246-247 
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Point of order, 328, 329, 330 
Polychronic time, 148 
Poole, M. S., 8, 17, 34, 163, 190, 
209-210, 270 
Popper, K. R., 16 
Post-meeting reaction (PMR) form, 
298 
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coercive power, 48, 49, 50 
and decision-making, 208-209 
definition, 48 
expert power, 48, 49, 50 
and leadership, 48-50, 55, 60 
legitimate power, 48, 49, 50 
referent power, 48, 49-50 
reward power, 48-49, 50 
PRCA (Personal Report of 
Communication 
Apprehension), 98, 100, 101, 
108-109 
Presentation aids 
consistent style, 250 
definition, 247 
effective use of, 247-248 
ethical issues, 351 
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guidelines, 247-251 
and multimedia, 250-251 
for oral presentations, 247-251 
presentation software, 248-251 
and technology, 248-251 
typeface, 249-250 
types of, 247 
Presentation software, 248-251, 350 
Primary groups, 11 
Primary tension 
and communication 
apprehension, 103-104 
definitions, 103 
effects of, 103-104 
reducing, 104, 290 
Problem solving. See also decision 
making 
and conflict management, 169 
costs and benefits, 185-186 
creative problem solving, 
203-206 
and decision making, 8, 185 
definition, 185 
as a process, 185 
software for, 347-350 
Problem-solving procedures. See 
also decision making 
and agendas, 207 
brainstorming, 169, 199-200, 
207 
functional approach, 195-198 
ideal solution format, 198-199, 
207 
matching tools and tasks, 
206-207 
need for, 190-191 
nominal group technique 
(NGT), 201-202, 207 
and parliamentary procedure, 
207; 317-332 
PERT, 202-203, 207 
Standard Agenda, The, 
192=1 957207 
Procedural conflict, 159 
Procedural norms, 36 
Program Evaluation and Review 
Technique. See PERT 
Propp, K. M., 262 


Proxemics, in nonverbal 
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Public distance, 147 
Public groups 
definition, 13 
forum, 14-15 
governance group, 15 
panel discussion, 14 
presentations by, 251—252 
symposium, 14 
Published materials, as sources of 
information 
books, 266, 268 
general reference works, 266 
government documents, 267 
internal documents, 267 
journals, 267, 268 
on-line searches for, 267—269 
periodicals and newspapers, 
267-268 
Putnam, L. L., 158 
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call the previous, 326, 328, 329 
of conjecture, 189, 194 
for discussion, 189-190 
of fact, 189 
of policy, 190 
of value, 189-190 
Question-and-answer sessions 
guidelines, 253-254 
listening in, 254 
Quorum, 322 
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Reasoning. See fallacies of 
argument 
Referent power, 48, 49-50 
Reflective thinking, 192 
Refutation. See also fallacies of 
argument 
assessing evidence, 223, 227 
assessing reasoning, 227-228 
definition, 226 
guidelines for, 226-229 
and listening, 226 
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published materials 
brainstorming, 260, 261 
and communication 
apprehension, 101 
and decision making, 260 
definition, 260 
definitions, 270-271 
descriptions, 271 
effective use of, 273-274 
electronic databases, 267-269, 
350 
evaluating information, 269, 
272-273 
examples, 271 
facts, 269-270 
facts versus opinions, 270 
focus groups, 265-266 
importance of, 260 
on index cards, 263 
Internet, 262, 268-269 
interviews, 264—265 
and member readiness, 79, 80 
noting sources, 262-263 
personal knowledge and 
observation, 264 
primary sources of, 263 
published materials, 266-267, 
268 
secondary sources of, 263 
sources of information, 263-269 
statistics, 270, 273 
steps, 260-262 
supporting material, 242, 244 
testimony, 270 
types of information, 269-272 
Reward power, 48-49, 50 
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Ringle, W. J., 249, 250-251 
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Robert, H. M., 317 
Robert's Rules of Order, 317, 318, 
319, 323, 324, 327, 331, 334 
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and functional theory, 62 
group maintenance roles, 73—74 
group task roles, 72—73 
and listening, 116-118 
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Safety needs, 25 
Samovar, L. A., 47 
Sanders, J. A., 222 
Scheerhorn, D. R., 207, 273 
Schrage, M., 152 
Schultz, B., 220 
Schutz, W. C., 25, 27—30. See also 
Fundamental Interpersonal 
Relationship Orientation 
Seating position 
and interaction, 145-146 
of leaders, 146 
and peace negotiations, 146 
Secondary tension 
definition, 104 
effects of, 104-105 
reducing, 105 
Seibold, D. R., 203, 347 
Self-actualization needs, 26 
Self-centered roles, 31, 74, 75 
and listening, 117 
Self-concept 
and confidence, 95-97 
definition, 95 
giving feedback, 95, 97 
positive, 95-96 
receptivity to feedback, 95, 96 
Self-help groups, 11 
Self-listening 
internal thought process, 
124-125, 130 
strategies to improve, 124-125, 
130 
Self-management teams 
definition, 13 
examples of, 13 
Senge, P. M., 8, 9, 15, 17 
Sensors, 77, 78, 88 
Service groups, 12 
Sexist language, 139 
Shaw, M. E., 170 
Sheats, P., 72 
Shimanoff, S. B., 63 
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Sims, H. P., 9 
Situational theory of leadership 
Fiedler’s contingency model, 
58-61 
implications of, 61 
leader-member relations, 59 
and leadership style, 59 
leader-situation match, 60-61, 
81 
Least Preferred Co-Worker 
Scale, 67-68 
and participation, 81 
and power, 60, 61 
relationship-motivated leaders, 
59 
and the situation, 59-60 
task-motivated leaders, 59 
task structure, 59-60 
Size of group, 4, 287 
Small group communication 
common goal, 5 
components of, 3-6 
definition, 4 
interaction in, 5 
and interdependence, 5-6 
size of group, 4 
three or more members, 4 
working, 6 
Small group meetings, 287 
Smith, D. K., 3, 8, 13, 159 
Social dimensions, 30-31 
Social distance, 147 
Social groups, 11 
Social tensions 
and group development, 
103-105 
primary tension, 103-104, 290 
secondary tension, 104-105 
Sources of information 
direct observation, 264 
electronic databases, 267—269 
focus groups, 265-266 
Internet, 262, 268-269 
interviews, 264—265 
personal knowledge, 264 
primary, 263 
published materials, 266-267, 
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secondary, 263 
Speechmaking in groups. See 
delivery; oral presentations 
Sprague, J., 246 
Standard agenda, the 
analysis paralysis, 194 
fact finding and problem 
analysis, 193-194 
and the functional approach, 195 
problem identification, 192-193 
reflective thinking process, 192 
selecting, 207 
solution criteria and 
limitations, 194 
solution evaluation and 
selection, 194-195 
solution implementation, 195 
solution suggestions, 194 
task clarification, 192 
Standing committees, 12 
Starosta, W. J., 143 
Statistics, 270, 273 
Status norms, 36 
Stein, J. K., 247, 251 
Straus, D., 292 
Stuart, D., 246 
Sturgis, A., 320-321, 331 
Stutman, R. K., 163 
Styles theory of leadership 
autocratic leader, 56, 57 
definition, 56 
democratic leader, 57, 58 
implications of, 57-58 
laissez-faire leader, 57, 58 
Substantive conflict, 158-159 
Supportive climate 
description, 149, 150 
empathy, 149, 150-151 
equality, 149, 151 
problem orientation, 149, 150 
provisionalism, 149, 151 
spontaneity, 149, 150 
Symposium, 14 
Synchronous communication 
advantages / disadvantages, 345 
computer conferences, 344 
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and collaboration, 163 
and compromise, 162 
definition, 6 
and group effectiveness, 7 
and system, 6-7 
of theories, methods, and tools, 
19 
System, 6—7 


Tannen, D., 64, 125, 140, 230 
Task dimensions, 30-31 
Task force, 12-13 
Task roles, 31, 72-73 
and listening, 116-117 
Team presentations 
definition, 252 
examples of, 252-253 
guidelines for, 253 
importance of, 252 
Team talk 
assessment of, 154 
categories, 136, 137 
definition, 136 
and group success, 136, 137 
implications, 136 
Teams 
creative, 271 
definition, 13 
presentations by, 252-253 
self-management teams, 13 
Teboul, J. B., 207 
Technology and groups 
computer conferences, 343-344. 
computerized metings, 347-351 
cybermeetings, 337-338 
cyberspace, 337 
electronic meetings, 288, 
33935 
group support systems (GSS), 
347 
groupware, 349-350 
and information gathering, 350 
matching technology and the 
task, 352-353 
meetingware, 348-349 
multiple-media, 346-347 
presentation aids, 248-251 
presentation software, 248-251 


teleconferences, 288, 339-341 
videoconferences, 288, 341-343 
whiteboards, 350-351 
Teleconferences 
advantages, 341 
agendas in, 339-340 
definition, 339 
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